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PREFACE. 


A  preface  is  to  the  reader,  what  a  fence  is  to  a  horse, 
when  it  obstructs  his  progress  to  a  field  of  sprouting 
herbage,  which  he  considers  himself  justifiable  to  enter 
by  leaping  over  the  barrier.  The  reader  wades  through 
a  long  preface  with  as  much  reluctance  as  he  would 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  a  ceremonious  introduction 
when  invited  to  dine  with  a  stranger.  This  repugnance 
'"to  preface-reading,  doubtless  arises  out  of  the  fact,  that 
prefaces  are  generally  dull,  and  often  but  the  prelude  to 
a  still  duller  book. 

To  the  author,  a  preface  is  considered  as  privileged 
'  ground.  Upon  this  arena,  he  deems  himself  at  liberty 
to  act  without  restraint — to  tyrannise  over  the  time  and 
patience  of  his  reader,  by  giving  a  loose  rein  to  his 
fancy,  and  by  pursuing  a  course  as  wayward  and  foreign 
to  the  subject  before  him  as  either  his  pedantry  or  his 
vanity  may  dictate.  In  the  after  pages  of  his  work,  he 
considers  himself  under  obligation  occasionally  to  cast 
a  sidelong  glance  at  the  subject  he  is  professing  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  and  to  pay  some  little  respect  to  the  laws  of  unity, 
and  to  a  systematick  arrangement  of  his  thoughts.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  but  admire  this  bountiful  provision 
secured  to  him  by  the  power  of  custom,  by  which  pro¬ 
vision  he  is  allowed,  after  having  toiled  through  the 
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tedious  task  of  manufacturing  a  ponderous  volume,  here 
to  throw  off  the  shackles,  and  revel  over  this  licensed 
corner  of  his  field,  and  become  as  familiar,  and  egotis¬ 
tical,  and  inane,  as  his  conscience,  and  his  common  sense 
will  permit.  But  it  might  be  well  for  some  writers 
(myself  included,  undoubtedly)  to  consider  that  custom 
is  a  fickle  dame,  and  that  reason  is  not  always  found  in 
alliance  with  her. 

Ou  this  subject,  however,  custom  has  not  been  so  par¬ 
simonious  as  to  confine  her  liberality  exclusively  to  the 
author.  If  she  has  granted  him  the  privilege  of  being 
dull  and  prolix  in  his  preface,  she  has  as  obligingly  fa¬ 
voured  the  reader  with  the  privilege  of  escaping  from 
his  prefatory  dulness  and  prolixity,  by  skipping  over 
them,  and  by  commencing  at  the  proper  beginning  of 
his  book.  And  now,  with  becoming  candour,  I  announce 
to  my  very  gentle  reader,  that  if  he  begins  to  grow 
weary  of  my  own  prosing,  I  shall  not  deem  it  unkind 
or  uncorteous  in  him,  should  he  avail  himself  of  his  priv¬ 
ilege  by  breaking  off  at  the  close  of  this  sentence,  and 
by  turning  over  to  the  pages  which  follow  this  my  pre¬ 
lusive  disemboguement;  for,  on  the  score  of  prolixity, 
under  cover  of  my  privilege,  I  do  not  hold  myself  bound 
to  show  him  any  mercy.  I  have  on  hand  a  bundle  of 
disorderly  and  incoherent  ideas  which  are  quite  clamor¬ 
ous  to  be  released  from  bondage;  and  being  very  con¬ 
scientious,  and  compassionate  withal,  I  seldom  have  the 
hardihood  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed.  It  is,  therefore,  altogether  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  a  moral  duty,  that  I  give  these  fugitives  their 
freedom,  and  allot  them  a  place  in  this,  the  most  suita¬ 
ble,  part  of  my  work. 
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Prefaces  generally  open  with  a  stupid  apology  for  the 
sin  of  boring  the  publick  with  another  book.  But  a 
book  should  be  its  own  and  its  only  apologist.  If  it  is 
well-written,  and  its  subject  is  important,  it  needs  no 
apology;  but  if  the  reverse — if  its  manufacturer  has 
arrogated  to  himself  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
authorship  without  considering  whether  he  is  able  to 
manage  his  subject  in  a  more  masterly  manner  than  his 
predecessors  have  done,  or  even  if  he  has  deceived 
himself  in  his  estimate  of  his  own  abilities,  an  apology, 
so  far  from  shielding  him  from  rebuke  for  his  daring 
perpetrations  with  pen  and  ink,  will  but  serve  as  so 
much  dead  weight  to  sink  still  lower  his  drowning 
cause. 

An  apology  is  generally  deemed  a  mark  of  modesty 
in  an  author;  but  whether  he  render  in  this  token  of 
diffidence  as  an  atonement  for  the  transgression  of  thrust¬ 
ing  himself  between  his  predecessors  and  the  publick, 
or  whether  he  boldly  assert  his  superiority  over  them, 
is  of  little  moment;  for,  by  the  very  act  of  writing  and 
publishing,  he  assumes  such  superiority. 

Of  all  the  “labours  done  under  the  sun,”  the  labours 
of  the  pen  meet  with  the  poorest  reward.  Even  in  this 
age  of  much  light  and  more  reading,  an  author  is  often 
compelled  to  live  on  short  allowance,  and  trudge  on  foot, 
whilst  his  more  fortunate  bookseller  revels  in  luxury, 
and  rolls  along  in  his  coach.  An  ignorant  fellow  may 
easily  grow  rich  by  selling  almanacks,  tape,  toys,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  teakettles,  where  a  talented  author  would 
starve. 

Writers  of  dull  books,  however,  if  patronised  at  all, 
are  rewarded  beyond  their  deserts.  We  are  under  no 
obligation  to  sympathise  with  those  authors  who  have 
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“passed  their  nights  without  sleep,  in  order  to  procure  it 
for  their  readers.”  The  cumbrous  labours  of  such  men 
prove  unavailing,  from  an  apparently  trifling  difference  of 
opinion  between  them  and  the  world  which  they  attempt 
to  enlighten.  With  an  honest  zeal  they  maintain,  that 
their  productions  are  brilliant,  but  the  world  perversely 
denounces  them  as  execrable:  and  thus,  merely  by  being 
outvoted ,  their  ponderous  tomes  soon  lumber  down  into 
the  tomb  of  forgetfulness.  As  in  raising  grain,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  sound  wheat  is  diminished  by  a  rank  growth  of 
the  straw,  so,  in  the  production  of  books,  the  amount  of 
solid  information  they  contain,  seems  to  decrease  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fecundity  of  the  crop. 

By  reflecting  upon  the  pains  and  penalties  of  book¬ 
making,  and  the  deplorable  fate  which  awaits  the  vast 
majority  who  join  the  craft ,  one  might  naturally  conclude 
that  the  experiment  of  authorship  has  become  so  hazard¬ 
ous  as  to  deter  fresh  adventurers  from  entering  the  field; 
but  such  a  conclusion  is  so  far  from  being  justified  by 
facts,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  number  of  authors 
were  increased  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the  increase 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  their  path. 
Indeed,  in  modern  times,  authorship  has  become  a  mania, 
or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  an  epidemick,  which  appears 
to  be  infectious,  and  which  threatens  to  inundate  our 
land,  and  leave  it  encumbered  with  sand  and  rubbish. 

To  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  community,  this 
alarming  malady  has  particularly  affected  the  honourable 
fraternity  of  teachers;  and  thereby  plunged  many  a  thriv¬ 
ing  family  into  deep — mystification  and  doubt.  When 
one  of  them  happens  to  blunder  on  to  the  track  of  a 
straggling  idea  that  he  deems  unique,  or  to  gel  hold  of  a 
foolish  conceit,  or  a  new-fangled  notion,  every  intellectual 
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current  in  his  cranium  runs  riot,  and  gives  him  no  rest, 
until  he  has  it  written  out  and  printed.  Hence,  the 
onerous  amount  of  maudlin  abortions  in  the  shape  of 
school-books  which  is  annually  disgorged  from  the  press. 
Without  once  taking  into  consideration  the  enormous 
difference  between  carping  at  the  deficiencies,  and  con¬ 
demning  the  faults,  of  others,  and  that  of  avoiding  faults 
and  supplying  deficiencies ,  and,  losing  sight,  also,  of  the 
important  truism,  that  knowledge  derived  from  expe¬ 
rience,  in  order  to  subserve  any  useful  purpose  either  in 
authorship,  or  in  its  application  to  business,  must  be 
drawn  from  successful  experience,  many  of  these  book- 
mongers  seem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that,  to  be  able  to 
raise  plausible  objections  to  the  books  that  have  fallen 
in  their  way,  and  to  profess  experience  in  teaching  a 
particular  science,  constitute  the  grand  climacterick  of 
all  that  is  requisite  in  order  to  form  a  successful  writer 
upon  that  science.  But  it  is  not  the  man  who  has  merely 
taught ,  or  who  has  taught  long,  that  is  capable  of  en¬ 
lightening  the  world  in  the  respective  sciences  which 
have  engaged  his  attention;  but  the  man  who  has  taught 
well.  It  is  the  man  of  genius  and  enterprise,  he  who 
has  brought  to  the  task  of  his  calling  uncommon  powers 
of  discrimination  and  a  sound  judgment,  and  whose  am¬ 
bition  has  led  him,  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  following 
the  tedious  routine  of  his  predecessors,  but  to  strike  out 
a  new  and  a  better  track,  or,  at  least,  to  render  smoother 
and  brighter  the  path  long  trodden.  It  is  to  such  men, 
and  such  only,  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  great 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  elementary  works 
for  schools  and  private  learners. 

Book-makers  are  too  often  like  office-seekers,  who 
first  procure  the  place,  and  then  bethink  themselves  of 
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the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
They  too  frequently  set  down  merely  to  make  a  book, 
without  considering,  either  the  importance  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  or  whether  they  possess  the  qualifications  requi¬ 
site  for  its  successful  accomplishment.  But  the  course 
pursued  by  such  writers,  is  as  evidently  inverted  as  that 
which  would  induce  one  to  read  a  discourse  backwards, 
or  to  commence  a  speech  with  the  peroration,  and  close 
it  with  the  exordium.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more 
prevalent  and  mischievous  errour  than  that  which  sup¬ 
poses  the  writers  of  bad  books  to  be  an  innocent  set  of 
beings,  who  do  little  or  no  harm,  unless,  indeed,  it  is 
that  which  imagines  that  the  authors  of  good  books  are 
generally  rewarded  according  to  their  merit.  Bad  books 
are  like  bad  medicines,  which,  when  they  do  no  good, 
are  sure  to  produce  ill  effects:  If  bad  books  were  en¬ 
tirely  neutral,  they  would,  of  course,  have  no  evil  ten¬ 
dency;  but  the  misfortune  is,  they  are  much  read,  and 
lead  their  unfortunate  votaries  into  errour.  One  who  is 
pursuing  the  path  of  errour,  is  certainly  farther  from 
truth  than  he  was  before  he  set  out,  for  it  leads  directly 
from  her  temple;  and  before  he  can  enter  this  temple,  he 
has  to  retrace  his  steps. 

But  does  not  the  publick  always  discriminate  between 
merit  and  demerit,  and  distribute  its  rewards  accord¬ 
ingly?  Far  from  it.  The  publick  is,  indeed,  a  potent 
umpire,  and  one  that  opens  aliberal  purse  to  its  favourites; 
but  to  its  greatest  benefactors ,  it  generally  proves  aheart- 
less  tyrant,  by  taking  care,  that  they  shall  first  be  duly 
starved  to  death,  and  then  handed  over  to  posterity  for 
their  rewards,  which  come  in  the  shape  of  monuments, 
reared  to  perpetuate  their  memories. 
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The  truth  is,  the  general  mass  are  not  proper  judges 
of  books.  Hence,  their  liability  to  be  gulled.  How 
often  are  they  robbed  of  their  time,  by  poring  over 
pages  of  trifling,  inane,  and  uninstructive  matter — to  the 
perversion  of  their  taste  and  the  debasement  of  their 
ninds — when  this  mispent  time,  were  it  devoted  to  the 
perusal  of  works  filled  with  sound  sense  and  solid  in¬ 
duction,  would  afford  them  an  intellectual  banquet  from 
vhich  they  might  arise  with  minds  refreshed  and  richly 
tored  with  that  wisdom  which  adorns  and  dignifies  hu- 
aan  nature,  elevates  man  to  his  proper  rank  in  the  scale 
f  being,  and  qualifies  him  to  fulfil,  with  honour  and 
sefulness,  his  various  offices  in  life. 

But  school-books,  more  especially,  as  they  fall  into  the 
ands  of  children  and  youth — of  such  as  peculiarly  need 
ghts  to  guide  them,  and  encouragements  to  excite  them, 
rhen  defective  or  erroneous,  are  more  pernicious  than 
ny  others;  for  they  prove  either  false  guides,  which  lead 
leir  readers  astray,  or  no  guides,  which  leave  them  in 
arkness.  Hence,  such  books  are  worse  than  no  books. 
V^hat,  then,  is  to  be  done,  in  order  to  avert  the  evil  in- 
uence  of  bad  books — an  evil  which  has  been  rapidly 
lcreasing  ever  since  Cadmus  had  the  kindness  to  invent 
ptters?  If  this  evil  cannot  be  remedied,  surely  it  may 
e  easily  retarded  in  its  progress.  Let  parents,  and 
uardians,  and  publick  functionaries,  at  once  set  them- 
elves  at  work  to  elevate  the  profession  of  school-keep¬ 
ing  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  other,  less-important, 
learned  professions,  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  instruct¬ 
ors,  so  much  as  to  enlist  in  this  noble  calling  none  but 
men  of  genuine  talents  and  truly  liberal  acquirements, 
and,  not  only  will  bad  books  soon  hide  their  diminished 
heads,  but  the  youth  of  our  country  will  receive  twice 
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as  good  an  education  as  they  now  do,  at  a  less  expense, 
because,  in  a  far  shorter  time. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  mighty  influence  which 
early  impressions  have  over  the  minds  and  conduct  of 
men,  the  importance  of  putting  good  books  into  the 
hands  of  the  young,  as  well  as,  of  giving  them  proper, 
oral  instructions,  presents  itself  with  increased  magni¬ 
tude.  Errours  imbibed  in  early  life,  are  seldom  rooted 
out  in  riper  years.  As  a  mere  pebble  may  turn  the 
course  of  a  stream  at  the  fountain-head,  so,  a  virtuous 
hint,  or  a  poisonous  errour,  instilled  into  the  mind  of  a 
youth,  may  not  only  influence  his  career  through  this 
life,  by  directing  him  into  the  path  of  honour  and  use¬ 
fulness,  or  by  leading  him  into  the  road  of  infamy  and 
disgrace,  but  its  influence  may  extend  to  his  well  or  ill 
being  through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity. 

It  may  be  justly  said,  that  teachers  and  authors,  in  no 
small  degree,  preside  over  the  destinies  of  a  free  people. 
According  to  the  bias  which  they  give  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  receive  instructions  from  them,  they  either 
exalt  or  lower  the  dignity  of  a  nation.  How  high  a 
meed  of  praise,  then,  does  he  merit,  whose  labours  are 
successful  in  improving  our  systems  of  learning  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  intellectual 
energies  of  the  rising  generation!  The  seeds  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  sows,  will  be  continually  springing  up  in 
a  more  and  more  genial  soil,  as  generation  succeeds  gen¬ 
eration,  and  produce  more  and  more  abundantly  those 
luxuriant  germs  of  liberty  and  science  which  adorn,  and 
beautify,  and  polish,  and  exalt  a  free  people.  The  ben¬ 
efits  of  his  labours  will  shine  forth  with  increasing  lustre 
through  those  brilliant  geniuses  who  will  hereafter  arise 
and  pour  fresh  floods  of  light  into  the  moral  world — 
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streams  that  will  blaze  along  the  track  of  time,  bearing 
light  and  glory  down  to  the  remotest  posterity. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  and  grow¬ 
ing  resources  of  our  country,  and  associate  them  with 
the  intellectual  advancement  she  has  already  made,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  forlorn  to  hope,  nor  chimerical  to 
suppose,  that  the  day  is  not  remote  in  which  the  attention 
of  our  statesmen,  and  publick  functionaries  generally, 
will  be  more  singly  directed  to  the  all-important  object 
of  raising  our  literary  character  to  a  far  loftier  height 
than  has  hitherto  been  attained  by  any  nation.  In  such 
a  day  of  prosperity  as  this,  when  it  has  become  a  moot 
point  of  national  legislation  how  to  dispose  of  surplus 
revenue — when  the  highest  honours  and  rewards  await 
the  man  of  genius  and  scientifick  enterprise,  what  but 
enlightened  views  and  liberal  measures  can  prevent  lite¬ 
rary,  and  scientifick,  and  political,  and  religious  know¬ 
ledge  from  soon  flowing  through  our  land  in  channels 
broad  and  deep — knowledge,  pure  as  the  mountain  rill, 
abundant  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean?  What  but  the  want 
of  such  views  and  such  measures,  can  prevent  this  repub- 
lick  from  soon  raising  a  literary,  as  well  as  a  political, 
standard  that  shall  wave  as  a  proud  beacon  to  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth?  I  must  confess  my  unwillingness  to 
abandon  the  hope,  that,  to  us  such  a  day  of  national  pros¬ 
perity  and  literary  pre-eminence  is  rapidly  rolling  on — 
a  day  in  which  our  statesmen  will  become  far  more  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberalized;  when  talented  authors  will  be 
more  substantially  encouraged;  the  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing,  elevated;  and  bad  books,  discarded;  when  our  na¬ 
tional  dignity,  rising  in  its  literary  greatness,  will  shed 
an  undying  halo  of  glory  around  our  political  horizon; 
when  our  publick  institutions  will  extend  their  civilizing, 
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and  humanizing,  and  christianizing  influence  over  every 
island,  sea,  and  mountain,  and  penetrate  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth — a  day  in  which  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  will  thankfully  look  up  to  her  for  light  and  direc¬ 
tion,  and  be  proud  to  imitate  her  noble  example — an 
era  of  literary  redemption,  and  the  advent  of  science,  in 
which  national  prejudices  will  be  overthrown,  national 
animosities,  trampled  down,  national  restrictions, rescind¬ 
ed,  and  the  sons  of  science  rise  up  in  every  republick, 
and  kingdom,  and  country,  and  hold  communion  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Apollo — in  short,  a  literary  millennium,  in  which 
the  Alps  will  salute  the  Alleganies,  the  Himalayas  will 
make  obeisance  to  the  Andes,  the  Niger,  the  Volga,  the 
Ganges,  and  the  Nile,  will  claim  kindred  with  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Colorado,  and  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Caspian  and  of  the  Superiour,  will  rise  up 
and  embrace  each  other. 

Courteous  reader,  lest,  by  this  time,  you  may  think 
me  inclined  to  be  garulous  upon  matters  quite  foreign  to 
the  subject  before  me,  I  will  now  put  a  bridle  upon  my 
wayward  thoughts,  and  lead  them  directly  into  the 
channel  marked  out  for  preface-makers  by  the  good  old 
rules  of  criticism.  Possibly  the  following  pages  will 
justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  author  of  them  does  not 
possess  the  qualifications  which  he  has  prescribed  as  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  successful  writer;  and  that,  whilst  he 
deals  out  his  censures  to  others  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
he  is  himself  guilty  of  greater  faults  than  those  he  con¬ 
demns.  Every  one  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
point  out  faults,  than  to  produce  original  excellencies. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  work  now 
merging  into  being,  as  author  and  compiler  of  it,  I  have 
one  strong  consolation,  which  is,  that  its  utility  will  not 
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With  the  assistance  of  Miss  Caroline  Winchester,  and, 
also,  Mr.  L.  Hart,  Teacher  of  Languages. 

This  School  has  been  established  about  fifteen  months, 
and  (after  the  present  vacation)  will  recommence  its  opera¬ 
tions  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  September  next,  in  the 
large,  three-story  brick  house,  formerly  occupied  by  Major 
Jamison,  at  No.  16,  N.  FREDERICK  STREET,  Baltimore. 

The  building  in  which  this  School  is  conducted,  (together 
with  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  and  an  elegant  yard 
attached  to  it,)  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  enable  the  Princi¬ 
pals  to  accommodate  youth  of  both  sexes  in  separate 
and  totally  distinct  apartments. 

The  management  of  this  Institution,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  adopted  in  it,  are  based  upon  the  following 

GENERAL  MAXIMS. 

1.  Without  ORDER,  rapid  improvement  is  impossible. 

Government  consists,  not  so  much  in  a  flourish  of  the  rod,  as  in 

the  exercise  of  moral  influence,  grounded  in  respect  and  esteem. 
Raise  the  ambition  of  a  youth  by  rendering  his  studies  agreeable 
and  inviting,  and  by  causing  him  to  respect  himself,  and  he  is  easily 
governed.  “As  far  as  light  exeelleth  darkness,”  so  doth  kindness 
transcend  severity,  and  encouragement,  compulsion.  “A  gentle  hand 
will  lead  even  the  elephant  by  a  hair.” 

2.  To  possess  knowledge,  is  one  thing:  to  communicate  it  to 
others,  is  a  very  different  thing.  Hence,  accomplished  scholars  often 
make  but  indifferent  teachers. 

3.  No  one  is  able  to  communicate  knowledge  which  he  does  not 
possess.  Hence,  for  one  to  profess  to  instruct  others  in  a  branch 
of  science  which  he  does  not  understand  himself,  is  gross  empiri¬ 
cism. 

4.  Children  and  youth  should  be  led  along  the  path  of  knowledge, 
not  driven. 
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5.  Ideas  must  be  obtained,  before  they  can  be  treasured  up.  The 
understanding  ought,  therefore,  to  be  addressed  before  the  memory 
is  exercised.  It  is  more  important  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
things  than  with  words. 

6.  Children  are  endowed  with  intellectual  powers,  which  ought  to 
be  developed  and  brought  into  active  exercise.  Hence,  to  treat 
them  as  automatons,  is  both  cruel  and  absurd.  The  mind  requires 
intellectual  food,  as  much  as  the  body  does  physical  aliment. 

7.  A  youth  is  capable  of  learning  but  one  thing  at  a  time:  there¬ 
fore  only  one  branch  of  learning  should  be  presented  to  him  as  the 
main  object  of  pursuit  at  any  given  period,  although  several  other 
branches  may  be  successfully  prosecuted  collaterally,  at  prescribed 
intervals,  by  way  of  variety  and  recreation. 

8.  Inasmuch  as  early  impressions  are  the  most  durable,  and  ex¬ 
ercise  the  most  potent  influence  over  one’s  conduct  through  life, 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  youth  should,  in  no  case,  be 
neglected.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  forget,  that  they  are 
endowed,  not  only  with  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  but,  also, 
with  an  immortal  spirit. 

9.  External  accomplishments,  or  such  as  relate  to  a  genteel  and 
graceful  deportment,  though  not  so  important  as  those  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  character,  are  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  minor 
parts  of  a  good  education. 

Believing  these  principles  to  be  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
instruction  of  youth,  the  Conductors  of  this  Institution  will  be 
governed  by  their  rigid  observance. 

PLAN. 

The  operations  of  this  Institution  will  be  conducted,  as  far  as 
practicable,  according  to  a  regular  system,  (a  particular  description 
of  which,  will  be  given  at  the  Seminary.)  Every  science  taught  in 
it,  will  be  unfolded  by  Oral  Lectures.  In  these  lectures,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  each  respective  science,  will  be  thoroughly  developed,  and 
familiarly  and  critically  explained,  and  followed  up  by  an  imme¬ 
diate,  practical  application,  both  by  the  lecturer  and  the  pupil. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

The  leading  object  of  this  Institution  is,  to  communicate  to 
those  who  attend  it,  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  branches  of  a  good  English  education — an  object  rarely  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  day  of  fashionable  learning. 

PLAIN  BRANCHES. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  will  be,  Elocution,  (by  which  is 
here  meant  the  science  of  Reading,)  English  Grammar,  and  Rhe¬ 
torics,  (including  extensive  exercises  in  verbal  and  general  criti¬ 
cism,)  Geography,  Vulgar  Arithmetics,  and  Penmanship. 

Mathematicss  and  History  will  also  be  taught;  and,  occasion- 
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ally,  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Natural  and  Moral  Philosopht, 
and  some  branches  of  Chymistry. 

Elocution. — Test-Book,  S.  Kirkham’s  “Essay  on  Elocution.” 

To  urge  upon  this  community  the  importance  of  this  science, 
would  be  considered,  by  many,  like  attempting  to  prove  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  plainest,  self-evident  proposition;  but  when  we  reflect, 
that  in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  the  study  of  elocution  meets 
with  greater  neglect  than  any  other  of  equal  importance,  and  that 
the  consequent  ignorance  of  its  principles,  often  betrayed  by  tutors 
and  learned  professors  in  the  presence  of  their  pupils,  by  students 
in  their  recitations  and  declamations,  by  publick  speakers  in  the 
pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  publick  assemblies,  and  in  our  legislative 
halls; — ignorance  which,  were  it  evinced  by  the  same  individuals, 
in  any  other,  equally  important  branch  of  learning,  would  inevita¬ 
bly  expose  them  to  the  pity,  if  not  to  the  contempt,  of  their  audi¬ 
tory; — when  we  bring  these  facts  into  consideration,  is  it  not  clear, 
that  every  argument  should  be  adduced,  every  honourable  motive 
urged,  and  every  passion  addressed,  which  is  calculated  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  young,  and  direct  it  to  the  momentous  advan¬ 
tages  resulting  from  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  science?  To  say 
nothing  of  the  arguments  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  devotion 
of  the  ancients  to  this  subject,  there  is  one  of  sufficient  weight 
nearer  at  hand,  arising  out  of  the  mortification  experienced  by 
every  person  of  correct  taste  who  is  compelled  frequently  to  listen 
to  a  bad  reader:  for,  indeed,  how  few  there  are  that  can  take  up  a 
book,  and  enunciate  even  an  ordinary  passage,  without  causing  the 
words  to  blush  at  the  indignity  cast  upon  them,  and  the  sentiments 
to  tremble  for  their  safety! 

English  Grammar. — Text-Book,  S.  Kirkham’s  “English  Gram¬ 
mar  in  familiar  Lectures.” 

The  plan  pursued  in  teaching  this  science  to  the  pupils  of  the  day- 
school,  is  so  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Principals  in  their  eve¬ 
ning  Lectures,  (as  explained  on  a  subsequent  page,)  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  description  of  it  in  this  place,  is  deemed  unnecessary. — It  is  no 
less  critical  than  simple,  and  no  less  practical  than  pleasing.  The 
leading  features  of  it  consist  in  enabling  the  learner  to  understand 
clearly  the  nature,  and  design,  and  use  of  every  principle  as  it  is 
presented  to  him,  and  to  commit  every  thing  in  theory  to  memory, 
by  much  repetition  in  applying  it  to  practice.  The  facilities  of  this 
method  of  teaching  English  grammar  are  such,  and  the  practical 
results,  so  great,  as  entirely  (o  transcend  the  belief  of  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  its  effects.  A  critical  examination  into  its  utili¬ 
ty  and  substantiality,  is  particularly  invited;  for  it  will  stand  the 
test  of  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Most  pupils  who  study  this  science 
a  few  months  in  this  Seminary,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

Geography — with  the  use  of  Maps  and  Globes,  is  taught  according 
to  an  improved  system. 

Penmanship  and  the  construction  of  Maps  are  taught  in  a  superiour 
style.  In  this  Institution,  most  pupils  learn  to  write  an  elegant 
hand  in  three  or  four  months. 
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CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  will  be  taught  to  such  as  de¬ 
sire  it,  in  the  most  critical  and  effectual  manner,  by  a  gentleman 
whose  accomplishments  and  skill  in  this  department,  are  second  to 
none. 

The  French  Language  will  also  be  taught. 

ORNAMENTAL  BRANCHES. 

Competent  teachers  will  be  employed  to  instruct  those  who  may 
desire  it,  in  Musick,  Painting,  Drawing,  and  so  forth;  but  the 
Principals  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  no  pupil  will  be 
permitted  to  pursue  so  many  branches,  at  any  one  lime,  as  to  per¬ 
plex  and  embarrass  him,  retard  his  improvement,  or  produce  lite¬ 
rary  insanity:  nor  will  they  ever  allow  the  more  substantial,  and 
practical,  and  useful  branches  of  learning  to  give  place  to  refined 
nonsense. 


The  wooden  age  of  beating  knowledge  and  obedience  into  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  children  and  youth  by  the  exercise  of  the  birch, 
the  ferule,  and  the  cudgel,  has  nearly  gone  by.  A  brighter  day  now 
dawns  upon  them.  The  temple  of  wisdom  is  unlocked.  The  foun¬ 
tains  of  science  are  opened  up,  and  are  sending  forth  their  pure 
streams  in  broader  and  deeper  channels  than  the  eye  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  ever  rested  upon.  The  walks  of  literature  are  now  literally 
strown  with  flowers.  The  Principals  of  this  Institution  entertain 
strong  confidence  in  their  ability  to  introduce  improvements  into 
the  method  of  instruction  which,  in  some  degree,  will  correspond 
with  the  spirit  and  improvements  of  the  age,  and  with  the  free  and 
liberal  institutions,  and  the  growing  prosperity  and  increasing  de¬ 
mands,  of  our  country. 

“Time  is  money,”  even  with  the  young.  If,  under  a  judicious 
and  an  enlightened  course  of  instruction,  youth  can  acquire  a  great¬ 
er  amount  of  useful  information  in  one  year,  than  they  could  in  four 
years  under  a  stupid  course,  (which  fact,  who  that  is  competent  to 
judge,  will  presume  to  deny?)  the  advantages  of  the  former  over 
the  latter,  in  a  few  years,  are  such  as  to  annihilate  all  attempts  at 
computation  or  comparison. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  important  objects  contemplated  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Institution,  the  Principals  apprehend  that, 
without  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  the  parents  and  guard¬ 
ians  of  their  pupils,  their  own  highest  efforts  will  prove  unavailing. 
They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patrons  of  the  School  to 
look  into  its  plans,  to  mark  its  progress,  to  watch  over  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  to  ascertain  its  merits  and  demerits,  point  out  its  defects, 
suggest  improvements,  and  judge  of  its  utility — by  paying  it  frequent 
visits.  By  their  often  calling  at  the  Seminary,  and  by  their  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  corporeal  treatment  of 
their  children,  and  by  thus  evincing  to  them  the  interest  they  take 
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in  their  welfare — by  thus  convincing  them  that,  “when  sent  to 
school,”  they  are  no  longer  doomed  to  a  temporary  and  dreaded 
banishment  from  paternal  solicitude  and  protection,  in  which  their 
privations,  their  toils,  their  advancement,  and  their  merits,  are 
alike  unnoticed  and  unknown — by  the  aid  of  such  co-operation  and 
support  on  the  part  of  parents,  the  Principals  hazard  the  belief,  that 
the  feeble  talents  they  possess,  when  energetically  exerted,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  such  as  they  will  bring  to  their  assistance,  will  be 
crowned  with  a  high  degree  of  success,  and  enable  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  this  Institution  on  the  desirable  and  firm  basis  of  local ,  if  not 
general,  utility.  Under  the  auspices  of  such  efficient  auxiliary 
support,  they  feel  confident  that  the  acquirement  and  talent 
which  will  be  brought  into  requisition  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  design,  may  be  so  skilfully  directed  as  to  rear  up  in  Balti¬ 
more  a  Temple  of  Learning  that  will  long  flourish,  unsullied  by 
impurity,  uncontaminated  by  pedantry,  and  undisgraced  by  quack¬ 
ery;— a  Hall  of  Science  in  which  genius  may  germinate,  blossom, 
and  luxuriate  under  the  fostering  rays  of  a  genial  sun; — a  School 
in  which  intellect  will  be  distinguished  from  matter,  the  talents  of 
youth  properly  appreciated  and  directed,  honourable  and  delicate 
feeling  cultivated,  the  social  affections  and  the  finer  sympathies  of 
our  nature  cherished,  the  reasoning  powers  elicited,  brought  into 
vigorous  exercise,  and  be  permitted  to  range  freely  through  every 
useful  track  of  thought; — a  Literary  and  Scientifick  Institution,  in 
short,  which  will  prove  no  discredit  to  those  who  conduct  it,  but  a 
monument  of  lasting  usefulness  to  all  who  come  within  the  range 
of  its  influence. 

gJs-Ladies  and  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  call  and  visit  the  school 
at  any  time,  but  more  especially  on  Friday  afternoon  of  each  week, 
at  which  time  an  examination  of  the  classes  will  take  place.  On 
the  first  Friday  of  every  month,  a  Publick  Address  will  be  deliver¬ 
ed,  at  3  o’clock,  P.  M. 

N.  B.  A  few  more  pupils  from  the  country  can  be  accommodated 

with  BOARDING. 


TERMS, 

Twelve  Dollars  a  quarter. 

g^By  the  assistance  of  Miss  C.  Winchester,  and  the  ample  ac¬ 
commodations  of  the  establishment,  the  Principals  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  a  few  small  Girls  and  small  Boys  (in  separate  apart¬ 
ments)  at  half  price. 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1,  1833. 
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LECTUKES 


ON  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  GENERAL  CRITICISM. 


S.  KIRKHAM  &  H.  WINCHESTER 

Respectfully  announce  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
Baltimore,  that  they  will  commence  another  course  of 
Lectures  on  English  Grammar  and  general  Criticism,  on 
MONDAY  evening, the  23d  of  September  next, at  theirresi- 
dence,  No.  16,  N.Frederick-st.  It  is  the  design  of  S.  K.  8c 
H.  W.  to  continue  these  Lectures  throughout  the  season,  or 
until  April  or  May  next.  Each  course  will  occupy  a  term 
of  ten  weeks ,  three  evenings  each  week. — Terms,  Eight 
Dollars  a  scholar.  Those  who  attend  one  course,  are 
welcome  to  attend  a  second ,  or  even  a  third  term ,  (if  they 
desire  it,)  without  any  additional  charge.  The  lectures 
will  be  free  to  visiters. 

fJ=*The  lectures  will  be  delivered  every  MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY,  evening.— PUBL1CK  LEC¬ 
TURES  will  be  duly  announced. 

These  Lectures  are  founded  upon  the  maxim,  that — Theoretical 
knowledge  is  useful  no  farther  than  it  can  be  applied  to  'practice. 
Hence,  they  are  addressed  directly  to  the  understanding  of  the 
learner;  and  involve  a  clear  and  simple  process  of  reasoning  upon 
the  principles  of  grammar,  by  which  their  nature  and  character 
are  developed  and  illustrated,  and  their  utility,  and  beauty,  and 
practical  application,  exhibited:  and,  thus,  this  important  subject 
is  divested  of  its  mystery,  freed  from  obscurity,  rendered  easy,  in¬ 
viting,  interesting,  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
common  capacity.  In  short,  the  advantages  of  these  instructions  are 
such,  that  any  one  of  common  talents,  who  is  totally  unacquainted 
with  grammar,  will  be  able,  by  attending  one  term,  and  by  a  mode¬ 
rate  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers,  to  parse  common  language 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  accuracy ,  and  to  correct  errours  in 
composition  by  the  application  of  all  the  most  important  rules  and 
notes  of  syntax.  These  lectures,  therefore,  assert  strong  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  large  amount  of 
scientifick  and  practical  knowledge  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  small 
expense. 

gf^About  the  middle  of  October  next,  S.  Kirkham  proposes  to 
commence  a  course  of  Lectures  on 

ELOCUTION  and  RHETORICK. 

August  1,  1833. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


JUST  PUBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE, 

“an  essay  on  elocution,”  by  s.  kirkham. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Author  of  this  treatise,  to  pub¬ 
lish,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  another  work 
upon  the  same  subject,  entitled 

A  SEQUEL 

TO  s.  kirkham’s  “essay  on  elocution.” 

The  object  of  the  “Sequel”  will  be,  to  present  a  more 
extensive  development,  and  a  more  detailed,  and  copious, 
and  critical  elucidation  of  the  science  of  Elocution,  than 
he  has  been  able  to  give  in  this  brief  “Essay.”  It  will  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  choice  selections  in  poetry  and  prose,  ac¬ 
companied  by  copious  remarks  and  directions  in  reference 
to  the  proper  method  of  enunciating  them;  and  will  thereby 
tend  to  promote  the  study,  and  facilitate  the  acquisition,  of 
this  elegant  and  important  branch  of  learning.  The  ele¬ 
vated  character  and  masterly  style  of  these  selections,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  scientifick  and  critical  illustrations  annexed 
to  them,  it  is  hoped,  will  render  this  new  publication  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  publick,  and  worthy  to  occupy  a  place  as  a 
first  Class-Book  in  schools. 


S.  Kirkham  is  also  preparing  for  the  press,  an  improved 
system  of 

RHETORICK 
AND  GENERAL  CRITICISM. 

This  work  is  undertaken  under  the  belief,  that  the  science 
of  Belleslettres  may  be  much  better  adapted  to  the  common 
purposes  of  instruction,  than  it  is  in  any  treatise  upon  this 
subject  extant. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
IN  FAMILIAR  LECTURES,  BY  S.  KIRKHAM. 

This  work  is  published  by  McElrath,  Bangs ,  <5f  Co.New- 
York,  by  Marshall  fy  Dean ,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  Morgan 

Sanxay ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  by  Plaskitt  fy  Co.  and  the 
Author,  Baltimore — and  is  sold  by  most  of  the  booksellers 
in  the  Union. 

To  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  be¬ 
come  the  warm  advocates,  and  the  firm  supporters,  of  this 
system,  and  who  have  given  it  a  decisive  preference  to  any 
other  on  the  same  subject,  and  especially  to  the  Author’s 
personal  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  it  may  be 
gratifying  to  learn,  that,  within  a  few  years,  it  has 
passed  through  nearly  SIXTY  EDITIONS.  It  is  now 
studied  by  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  children 
and  youth;  and  is  more  extensively  used  than  all  other 
English  grammars  published  in  the  United  States.  The 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  illustrations  given  in  the 
work,  and  its  advantageous  arrangement,  have  induced 
hundreds  successfully  to  study  it  privately ,  or  without  any 
other  aid  than  that  presented  in  the  book  itself,  and  thou¬ 
sands  to  study  it  in  schools,  who  could  not  endure  the 
drudgery  and  tediousness  of  method  imposed  upon  them 
by  other  systems. — This  unexpected  and  unparalleled  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  work,  the  author  cannot  but  look  upon  as  a 
higher  compliment  to  his  talents  than  they  merit,  and  a 
higher  reward  for  his  labours  than  they  can  justly  claim. 

The  following  notices  of  this  work,  are  selected  almost  promiscuously  from 
among  not  much  less  than  one  thousand  written  recommendations  which  it  has 
received.  What  chiefly  tends  to  give  them  weight,  is,  that  the  most  of  them  are 
the  result  of  convictions  drawn  from  observation  and  practical  experience  in 
teaching  this  system. 

Extract. — Mr.  Kirkham,  experience  has  convinced  me,  (having 
used  your  Grammar,  and  it  only,  for  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen 
months,)  that  a  pupil  will  learn  more  of  the  nature  and  principles 
of  our  language  iu  one  quarter,  from  your  system,  than  in  a  whole 
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year,  from  any  other  I  had  previously  used — in  twenty  years’  teach¬ 
ing.  I  do,  therefore,  most  cheerfully  and  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  the  publick  at  large,  and  especially  to  those  who,  anxious  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  of  our  language,  are  destitute  of  the  advantages 
of  an  instructer.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  BLOOD. 

Chambersburg  Academy,  Feb.  12,  1825. 

Extract. — Mr.  Berry,  I  introduced  the  first  edition  of  Mr. 
Kirkham’s  Grammar  into  the  Chambersburg  Academy  in  1824.  *  *  * 
I  have  followed  him  up  through  the  various  editions,  and  have  inva¬ 
riably  found  the  last  to  excel  any  former  one.  *  *  *  I  have  used  this 
Grammar,  and  it  only,  for  the  last  six  years,  and,  without  wishing 
to  flatter,  I  do  say,  that  the  sixteenth  edition  is  cheap,  very  cheap,  at 
a  dollar;  and  could  I  not  obtain  one  for  the  use  of  my  own  children 
for  a  less  sum,  ten  dollars,  for  one  copy,  would  be  considered  no 
sacrifice.  SAMUEL  BLOOD. 

Chambersburg,  May  13,  1830. 

Mr.  Kirkham,  I  have  carefully  examined  your  Grammar  in 
Lectures,  and  I  consider  it  truly  a  desideratum,  both  to  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher.  The  nice  discrimination,  systematick  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  simple,  yet  lucid,  exposition  throughout  the  whole,  give 
it,  in  my  opinion,  a  preference  to  any  other  I  have  seen. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  the  teacher,  as  a  model  of  order  and  sys¬ 
tem;  to  the  pupil,  as  comprising  instruction  adapted  to  his  capacity; 
and  to  the  private  gentleman,  as  a  sure  guide  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  through  the  means  of  his  own  exertion.  I  shall  use  it 
as  my  text-book.  Yours,  JAMES  VVILTBANK. 

University  of  Penn.,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  14,  1829. 

I  cheerfully  concur  in  the  foregoing  recommendation  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wiltbank.  JOHN  SANDERSON. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  18,  1829. 

Mr.  Wiltbank  has  very  clearly  expressed  my  opinion  of  Mr. 
Kirkham’s  Grammar,  which  I  intend  to  introduce  into  my  school. 

Lancaster,  Nov.  28,  1829.  EDWARD  CLARKE. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  subscribing  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiltbank,  in  the  foregoing  recommendation. 

CHARLES  F.  KLUGER, 

Lancaster,  Dec.  1,  1829.  Pr.  of  the  Moravian  School. 
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Extract  from  the  “  Western  Review," — Rev.  T.  Flint. 

Among  the  improvements  of  this  work,  may  be  mentioned  some 
additional  rules  and  explanatory  notes  in  syntax,  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  the  mode  of  explaining  them,  manner  of 
parsing,  manner  of  explaining  some  of  the  pronouns,  and  the  use 
of  a  synopsis  which  presents  the  essentials  of  the  science  at  one 
view,  and  is  well  calculated  to  afford  assistance  to  learners. 

In  his  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  speech,  Mr.  Kirkham  seems 
to  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  order  of  nature;  and  we  are  not 
able  to  see  how  he  could  have  done  better.  The  noun  and  verb,  as 
being  the  most  important  parts  of  speech,  are  first  explained,  and 
afterwards  those  which  are  considered  in  a  secondary  and  subordi¬ 
nate  character.  By  following  this  order,  he  has  avoided  the  ab¬ 
surdity  so  common  among  authors,  of  defining  the  minor  parts  before 
their  principals,  of  which  they  were  designed  to  be  the  appendages, 
and  has  rationally  prepared  the  way  for  conducting  the  learner  by 
easy  advances  to  a  correct  view  of  the  science. 

In  his  illustrations  of  the  various  subjects  contained  in  his  work, 
our  author  appears  to  have  aimed,  not  at  a  flowery  style,  nor  at  the 
appearance  of  being  learned,  but,  at  being  understood.  The  clear¬ 
ness  and  perspicuity  of  his  remarks,  and  their  application  to  familiar 
objects,  are  well  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  aid  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  of  the  pupil,  and  thereby  to  lessen  the  labour  of  the 
instructer.  The  principles  of  the  science  are  simplified,  and  rendered 
so  perfectly  easy  of  comprehension,  we  should  think  no  ordinary  mind, 
having  such  help,  could  find  them  difficult.  It  is  in  this  particular 
that  the  work  appears  to  possess  its  chief  merit,  and  on  this  account 
it  cannot  fail  of  being  preferred  to  many  others. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the  success  of  the 
amiable  and  modest  author  whose  work  is  before  us,  that  we  quote 
from  the  fifth  edition. 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  24,  1827. 

Extract  from  the  “National  Crisis." 

The  explanations  blended  with  the  theory,  contained  in  Mr.  Kirk- 
ham’s  “New  system  of  Grammar,”  are  addressed  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  pupil  in  a  manner  so  familiar,  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  excite  in  him  a  deep  interest;  and  whatever  system  is  calculated 
to  bring  into  requisition  the  mental  powers,  must,  I  conceive,  be 
productive  of  good  results.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  system  of 
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teaching  introduced  into  this  work,  will  enable  a  diligent  pupil  to  ac¬ 
quire,  without  any  other  aid,  a  practical  knowledge  of  grammar,  in 
less  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  time  usually  devoted. 

Cincinnati,  April  26,  1826. 

From  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  editor  of  “  The  Hesperus 

Mr.  Kirkham. — Sir,  I  have  examined  your  Lectures  on  English 
Grammar  with  that  degree  of  minuteness  which  enables  me  to 
yield  my  unqualified  approbation  of  the  work  as  a  grammatical 
system.  The  engaging  manner  in  which  you  have  explained  the 
elements  of  grammar,  and  accommodated  them  to  the  capacities  of 
youth,  is  an  ample  illustration  of  the  utility  of  your  plan.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  the  critical  attention  you  have  paid  to  an  analytical 
development  of  grammatical  principles,  while  it  is  calculated  to  en¬ 
courage  the  perseverance  of  young  students  in  the  march  of  im¬ 
provement,  is  sufficient,  also,  to  employ  the  researches  of  the  literary 
connoisseur.  I  trust  that  your  valuable  compilation  will  be  speedily 
introduced  into  schools  and  academies.  With  respect,  yours, 

N.  R.  SMITH,  A.  M. 

Pittsburgh,  March  22,  1825. 

EXTRACTS. 

1  consider  this  Grammar  a  work  deserving  encouragement,  and 
well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  useful  science. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

Albany,  Sept.  25,  1824. 

S.  Kirkham,  Esq. — I  have  examined  your  Grammar  with  atten¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  particular  view  to  benefit  the  Institution  under  my 
charge.  I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  it  is  the  best  form  in  which  Mur¬ 
ray’s  principles  have  been  given  to  the  publick.  The  lectures  are 
ample,  and  given  in  language  so  familiar  and  easy,  as  to  be  readily 
understood,  even  by  a  tyro  in  grammar.  EBER  WHEATON. 

We  to-  York,  July,  1829. 

I  have  examined  the  last  edition  of  Kirkham’s  Grammar  wit 
peculiar  satisfaction.  The  improvements  which  appear  in  it,  do, 
in  my  estimation,  give  it  a  decided  preference  over  any  other  system 
now  in  use.  To  point  out  the  peculiar  qualities  which  secure  to  it 
claims  of  which  no  other  system  can  boast,  would  be,  if  required, 
perfectly  easy. 
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The  peculiar  excellence  of  this  grammar  is,  the  simplicity 
of  its  method,  and  the  plainness  of  its  illustrations.  In  a  word, 
the  treatise  lam  recommending,  is  a  practical  one;  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  if  there  were  no  others  to  be  urged,  it  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  all  our  schools  and  academies.  From  actual  experiment,  I  can 
attest  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan  which  the  author  has  adopt¬ 
ed.  Of  this  fact  any  one  may  be  convinced  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  make  the  experiment.  SAMUEL  CENTER, 

Albany,  July  10,  1829.  Pr.  of  Classical  Academy. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  12,  1829. 

I  consider  this  Grammar  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  well  entitled  to  publick  patronage. 

SAMUEL  B.  WYLIE, 
Princ'pl.  of  the  University  of  Pa. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  in  the  above  opinion. 

EDWARD  RUTLEDGE, 

Prof.  Math'ks.  in  the  University. 

Mr.  Kirkham’s  Grammar  is  certainly  entitled  to  an  elevated  rank 
in  this  department  of  bellesiettres.  *  *  *  The  work  is,  in  short,  of  the 
first  order  in  every  point  of  view,  and,  therefore,  has  the  highest 
claims  upon  the  additional  favour  and  patronage  of  the  publick. 

F.  WATERS,  S.  T.  D. 

Baltimore,  June  4,  1831.  Pr.  Classical  Institution. 

The  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  plan  on  which  these  lectures  are 
constructed,  consist  in  their  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the  principles 
of  grammar  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  in  a  manner  so  clear  and 
simple,  that,  either  with,  or  without  the  aid  of  a  living  teacher,  he 
can  easily  comprehend  their  nature  and  use,  and  thereby  gain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  important  branch  of  science,  in  much 
less  time  than  is  generally  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  same. 

P.  E.  HUNTER, 

Baltimore,  May  25,  1831.  Prof,  of  Lang.  Asbury  College. 

My  opinion  of  Mr.  Kirkham’s  Grammar  coincides  with  Mr. 
Hunter’s.  S.  MATTHEWS. 

Baltimore,  May  30,  1831. 

I  have  accomplished  more  through  the  use  of  this  work  since  its 
introduction  into  my  school,  in  three  months,  than  I  was  ever  able 
to  perform  by  the  aid  of  other  grammars,  in  twelve  months. 

Baltimore,  June  1,  1831.  EDWARD  S.  EBBS. 
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depend  alone  on  the  efforts  of  my  own  talents.  If  the 
pages  penned  by  myself ,  present  little  that  is  new  and 
useful,  a  redeeming  virtue  may  be  claimed,  by  present¬ 
ing  in  those  which  follow ,  much  that  has  been  long  tried 
in  the  crucible  of  criticism,  and  which,  like  pure  gold, 
has  been  found  always  to  grow  brighter  by  the  process 
of  refining. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  inappropriate,  in  passing,  for 
me  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  is  based  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  my  coming  forward  to  enrol  my  humble 
name  upon  the  list  of  authors  on  Elocution.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  tide  of  grammati¬ 
cal  science,  as  it  pertains  to  the  English  language,  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb  in  our  country,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain.  What  the  efforts  of  a  few  individuals  have 
since  done  to  swell  this  tide,  and  conduct  it  into  the 
humblest  walks  of  life,  is  equally  known.  Among  those 
who  have  successfully  laboured  in  the  philological  field, 
Mr.  Lindley  Murray  stands  forth  in  bold  relief,  undenia¬ 
bly  at  the  head  of  the  list.  That  the  writer’s  own  la¬ 
bours  in  the  same  field,  have  also  contributed,  in  some 
degree,  to  effect  that  great  revolution  which  has  recent¬ 
ly  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  grammati¬ 
cal  science,  and  which  so  highly  redounds  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  he  is  proud  to 
believe.  Since  the  days  of  Lowth,  no  other  work  on 
grammar,  Murray’s  only  excepted,  has  been  so  favour¬ 
ably  received  by  the  publick  as  his  own. 

As  one  proof  of  this  he  would  mention,  that,  within 
the  last  six  years ,  it  has  passed  through  fifty  editions. 
By  its  unfolding,  and  explaining,  and  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  grammar,  it  has  brought  this  hitherto  abstruse 
science  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  capacity,  and 
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thereby  encouraged  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  important  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing,  who,  otherwise,  would  have  passed  it  by  with  ne¬ 
glect. 

In  the  interiour  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Western 
States,  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  in  many  other  sections  of  our  country  into 
which  the  author’s  work  has  penetrated,  and  become 
the  general  text-book  in  grammar,  the  number  of  those 
who  are  now  successfully  cultivating  a  knowledge  of 
this  science,  is  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  great  as  it  was 
before  his  treatise  was  introduced.  This  flattering  suc¬ 
cess,  then,  of  his  first  essay  in  authorship,  has  encourag¬ 
ed  him  to  adventure  upon  another  branch  of  science 
which,  for  some  years  past,  has  particularly  engaged 
his  attention.  That  he  is  capable  of  doing  ample  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  present  subject,  he  has  not  the  vanity  to  ima¬ 
gine;  but  if  his  knowledge  drawn  from  observation,  and 
experience  in  teaching  Elocution,  enable  him  so  to  treat 
the  science  as  to  call  the  attention  of  some  to  its  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  induce  others  more  capable  than  himself  to 
write  upon  it,  he  will  thereby  contribute  his  mite  to¬ 
wards  rescuing  from  neglect  a  branch  of  learning 
which,  in  its  important  bearings,  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  free  citizens  of  this  great  republick,  stands  second 
to  none:  and  thus,  in  the  consciousness  of  having  ren¬ 
dered  a  new  service  to  his  country,  he  will  secure  the 
reward  of  his  highest  ambition.  Should  this  first  edi¬ 
tion  be  at  all  greeted  by  the  friends  of  science,  he  will 
endeavour  to  improve  his  work,  and  ultimately  send  it 
forth  with  less  imperfections  resting  upon  its  head. 

Some  may  think,  that,  in  a  few  instances,  the  author 
has  taken  an  undue  liberty  with  the  style  of  the  writers 
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whose  labours  he  lias  appropriated.  But  when  it  is 
considered,  that  this  work  is  designed  chiefly  to  be  read 
in  schools,  where  grammatical  improprieties  would  be 
extremely  injurious  to  the  germinating  taste  of  the  young 
reader,  it  will  doubtless  be  conceded,  that  the  sacrilege 
of  disturbing  the  monuments  of  the  dead — the  profana¬ 
tion  of  removing  a  little  of  the  rust  and  rubbish  which 
adhere  to  the  precious  gems  of  an  antiquated,  or  even  of 
a  modern,  author,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  lighter  transgres¬ 
sion  than  either  to  neglect  to  furnish  the  rich  banquet, 
or  to  get  it  up  in  a  slovenly  manner. 

The  scientifick  portion  of  this  manual,  is  far  more 
defective  than  it  would  have  been,  had  not  the  author, 
since  making  arrangements  for  publishing  it,  been  pre¬ 
vented,  by  unfavourable,  unforseen,  and  uncontrollable 
circumstances,  from  devoting  half  that  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  composition  and  arrangement,  which  even  a 
tolerable  degree  of  excellence  in  execution,  required. 
His  highest  aim  has  been  to  treat  the  subject  briefly  and 
'practically;  and  thereby  to  render  his  work  useful  to 
such  as  have  but  little  leisure  to  devote  to  this  science. 

In  the  selected  part,  he  has  endeavoured  to  present 
such  pieces  as  are  calculated  to  cultivate  the  taste,  en¬ 
lighten  the  understanding,  improve  the  judgment,  and 
establish  the  morals  of  the  young,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  inspire  Ihem  with  a  fondness  for  reading,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  excel  in  the  science  of  elocution.* 


*It  is  the  design  of  the  Author  to  publish,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  a  Se¬ 
quel  to  this  work,  and  soon  to  follow  that  by  a  treatise  on  Rhktorick. 
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ADDRESS  TO  TEACHERS. 

On  a  preceding  page,  the  author  has  intimated,  that  most  instruct¬ 
ed  are  lamentably  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  elocution.  The 
reproach  contained  in  this  hint,  was  not  levelled  solely  at  teachers. 
That  they  are  both  guilty  and  amenable  for  all  their  pedagogical 
sins  of  omission,  the  author  can  hardly  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  be¬ 
lieve.  In  their  laudable  and  laborious  calling,  he  is  aware  that 
they  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  many  obstacles  to  sur¬ 
mount,  many  evils  to  encounter.  Among  these  might  be  mention¬ 
ed,  bad  books,  perverse  children,  ignorant  parents,  and  lean  salaries. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  reasonable  to  expect,  that,  whilst  their  means 
and  opportunities  are  thus  utterly  inadequate  to  such  a  task,  teach¬ 
ers  can  accomplish  every  thing  which  the  enlightened  and  liberally- 
minded  desire  to  see  gained  by  the  noble  business  of  instructing. 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the 
defects  and  negligences  of  teachers,  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of 
their  high  calling,  mainly  depend  upon  themselves.  If  they  choose 
to  elevate  their  profession,  by  acting  in  concert,  they  have  the  pow¬ 
er  to  do  it.  It  behooves  all,  then,  who  are  thus  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  fellow-beings,  to  look  well  to  their  qualifications 
and  their  doings,  and  to  see  if  there  is  not  yet  left  room  for  im¬ 
provement. 

It  is  not  the  author’s  object  either  to  dogmatize,  or  to  sermonize, 
to  a  class  of  men  in  which  many  are  to  be  found  with  whose  names 
he  would  deem  it  a  high  honour  to  be  permitted  to  associate  his 
own  as  an  equal;  but  he  is  anxious,  if  possible,  to  point  a  remark 
that  will  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  heedless,  of  am¬ 
bition  in  the  unambitious,  and  awaken  all  to  a  sense  of  the  high 
responsibilities  of  their  calling,  and  of  the  undying  honours  which 
will  hallow  the  fame  of  those  who  excel  in  it.  In  accordance  with 
this  object,  he  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the 
small  work  which  he  now  presents  to  the  publick,  and  to  them¬ 
selves  in  particular;  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  arrogance  or 
fawning  sycophancy,  to  express  a  hope,  that  it  will  be  found  worthy 
to  occupy  a  place  as  a  class-book  in  schools,  and  travel  the  rounds 
of  usefulness  as  the  relative  and  fellow-companion  of  “English 
Grammar  in  familiar  Lectures” — in  reference  to  the  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  success  of  which  work,  he  may  doubtless  be  per¬ 
mitted  emphatically  to  say  with  Prospero,  “your  breath  has  filled 
my  sails.” 

***A1I  necessary  directions  in  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching 
from  this  manual,  will  be  found  where  they  ought  to  be — dispersed 
through  the  pages  of  the  work. — It  may  be  added,  that  the  selected 
portion  of  this  work,  will  be  found  a  suitable  accompaniment  of 
his  Grammar,  as  a  convenient  and  useful  set  of  Exercises  in 
Parsing.  In  order  to  adapt  them  to  this  purpose,  the  author  has 
taken  much  pains  to  correct  them,  and  render  them  grammatical. 

S.  KIRKHAM. 


Baltimore,  July  26,  1833. 
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PART  I. 


ELOCUTION. 

Elocution  treats  of  the  just  pronunciation  of 
words  arranged  into  sentences,  and  forming  a 
discourse,  and  is  here  employed  as  synonymous 
with  enunciation ,  or  delivery. 

Pronunciation  may  be  considered  in  a  two¬ 
fold  light.  When  applied  to  the  correct  sounds 
given  to  single  letters  or  single  words  without 
reference  to  their  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  it  is  styled  Orthoepy;  but  when  extended 
to  the  just  enunciation  of  words  arranged  into 
sentences,  and  depending  on  each  other  for  sense, 
it  is  called  Elocution. 

Elocution ,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  developes  a  set  of 
principles,  and  lays  down  a  system  of  rules,  which  teach 
us  to  pronounce,  either  extemporaneous  thoughts,  or  writ¬ 
ten  composition,  with  justness,  energy,  variety,  and  ease. 
It  tends  to  direct  the  judgment  and  improve  the  taste  of  the 
reader  or  the  speaker,  not  only  in  delivering  his  own  senti¬ 
ments,  but  also  in  ascertaining  the  most  delicate  shades  and 
graces  of  thought  intended  to  be  expressed  in  a  piece  of 
composition  enunciated,  so  as  to  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,  the  full  meaning  of  the  author,  in  the  most 
lively,  impressive,  and  glowing,  and  forcible  manner.  It 
contemplates  the  development  and  cultivation  of  those 
powers  of  the  human  voice  employed  in  speech,  and  di¬ 
rects  them  to  such  an  adaptation  and  application  as  will 
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enable  them  to  perform  the  high  functions  of  their  office 
with  all  that  energy,  beauty,  variety,  and  effect,  with  which, 
under  such  cultivation  only,  they  are  capable. 

The  first  object  of  elocution  is,  to  make  a  good  reader; 
its  second  object  is,  to  make  a  good  reader;  its  third  ob¬ 
ject,  to  make  a  good  reader;  its  last  and  grand  object  is,  to 
make  an  accomplished  and  a  powerful  speaker. 

That  the  study  of  this  science  is  capable  of  making  great 
orators  of  the  generality  of  men,  no  one  has  the  folly  to 
contend;  but  to  suppose,  that  a  legitimate  argument  against 
the  general  utility  of  the  science  may  hence  be  drawn, 
would  be  equally  unreasonable.  To  the  auditor,  the  force 
and  beauty  of  every  sentence  uttered,  and  not  unfrequently 
its  meaning ,  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced.  Not  only  the  stronger  passions  and  emotions, 
such  as  love,  joy,  grief,  pity,  sorrow,  envy,  anger,  remorse, 
admiration,  approbation,  commendation,  vexation,  and  re¬ 
proof,  courage,  terrour,  reproach,  and  the  like,  require 
each  its  peculiar  tone  and  modulation  of  the  voice,  but, 
likewise,  all  the  less  prominent  affections  and  feelings. 

In  uttering  our  own  thoughts,  we  are  not  so  liable  to  de¬ 
part  from  the  simplicity  of  nature,  as  we  are  in  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  others.  By  a  misconception  of  the  spirit 
and  design  of  the  author,  readers  and  speakers  often  mar, 
and  sometimes  totally  pervert,  his  meaning.  Hence  the 
importance  of  attention  to  rules,  by  the  observance  of 
which,  misconceptions  and  erroneous  modes  of  utterance 
may  generally  be  avoided,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  author 
be  expressed  in  a  manner,  at  once,  agreeable  and  im¬ 
pressive. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  voice  in  reading  and  speaking,  by  which 
all  the  necessary  tones,  pauses,  emphases,  modulations,  and 
inflections,  may  be  discovered  and  put  in  practice.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  much  depends  on  the  judgment  and  natural 
taste  of  the  learner,  and  much  more,  on  the  example  and 
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instructions  of  the  living  teacher.  Fet  it  will  not  be  de¬ 
nied  by  those  who  are  competent  to  decide,  that  strict  at¬ 
tention  to  a  judicious  set  of  rules,  grounded  in  the  nature 
of  language  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human  voice,  will 
prove  highly  serviceable  to  such  as  are  attempting  to  form 
a  chaste  and  an  accurate  enunciation.  If  it  be  admitted, 
that  rules  are  useful  in  the  attainment  of  any  art  or  science, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  equally  so  to  the  votary  of 
the  science  of  reading  and  speaking. 

But  in  order  to  approach  perfection  in  any  art  or  science, 
attention  to  rules  alone  will  be  found  insufficient.  The 
student  in  elocution  should  remember,  that  the  vocal  pow¬ 
ers,  like  those  of  the  mind  or  the  other  powers  of  the  body, 
are  strengthened  and  matured,  and  brought  under  subjec¬ 
tion,  only  by  a  long  and  persevering  exercise  of  them.  For 
his  encouragement,  also,  he  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
those  powers  of  voice  exerted  in  speech,  are  as  susceptible 
of  improvement  by  cultivation  and  practice,  as  those,  for 
example,  which  are  employed  in  singing.  Who  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  playing  upon 
a  wind  instrument,  without  frequently  blowing  upon  it?  or 
to  become  a  skilful  mechanist,  without  learning  the  names 
and  use  of  the  tools  of  that  art  to  which  he  was  devoted? 
or  to  become  a  clear  and  sound  reasoner,  without  carefully 
and  frequently  exercising  his  thinking  and  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  upon  different  subjects  and  in  various  methods?  Let 
no  one,  then,  cherish  the  thought,  that  he  can  excel  in  elo¬ 
cution,  without  a  careful  attention  to  the  nature,  and  cha¬ 
racter,  and  application  of  the  principles  of  the  science: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  ambitious  student  bear  in 
mind,  that,  as  by  strict  attention  to  principles  and  rules,  and 
by  long  practice,  with  native  endowments  by  no  means  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  vocalist  attains  a  perfection  in  harmony 
which  awakes  the  soul  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  emotions;  the  musician  is  enabled  to  produce  those 
thrilling  and  spirit-stirring  sounds  which  affect  the  feelings 
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and  senses  as  if  drawn  out  by  the  voice  of  a  heavenly  en¬ 
chanter;  the  mechanist,  to  rear  a  monument  of  skill  and 
ingenuity  which  calls  forth  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring 
world,  and  carries  down  his  name  to  posterity;  the  mariner, 
to  traverse  the  vast  wilderness  of  unknown  waters,  and  re¬ 
veal  to  his  fellow  men  their  distant  islands  and  boundaries; 
the  logician,  to  penetrate  the  dark  depths  of  errour-and 
chaos,  and  bring  up  from  among  the  rubbish  the  precious 
pearls  and  gems  of  truth;  the  philosopher,  to  pierce  the  veil 
of  ignorance  and  speculation,  and  ascertain  and  establish 
the  true  system  of  the  universe;  the  geologist,  to  disclose 
the  treasures  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  the  painter, 
to  make  the  russet  canvass  glow  with  life;  and  the  sculptor, 
to  make  the  inanimate  marble  breathe;  so,  by  similar  at¬ 
tention  and  exertions,  he  may  learn  to  make  that  which  is 
dull  in  composition,  appear  interesting;  that  which  is  com¬ 
monplace,  novel;  that  which  is  plain,  elegant;  and  what  is 
tame,  eloquent;  and,  in  short,  to  bring  out  of  that  which  is 
truly  excellent,  all  those  latent  beauties  and  rich  graces  of 
thought,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  deepest  interest, 
and  elicit  the  highest  admiration,  of  his  auditors. 

A  good  reader  has  always  at  his  command,  not  only  a 
vast  field  of  the.  most  refined  and  rational  enjoyment — 
even  the  whole  field  of  literature  and  science — over  which 
he  himself  may  revel,  but  also  the  ability  to  conduct  others 
into  it,  by  a  way,  at  once,  the  most  enticing  and  delightful. 
In  this  respect,  he  possesses  so  enviable  an  advantage  over 
common  people  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  we  so  seldom  meet  with  one  thus  endowed.  When 
occasion  calls  forth  his  peculiar  talent,  he  appears  among 
them  like  the  stately  magnolia,  towering  above  the  vulgar 
trees  of  the  forest,  and  shedding  upon  them  the  sweet  fra¬ 
grance  of  its  blossoms. 

But  what  a  disagreeable  contrast  is  presented  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  bad  reader!  In  his  hands,  the  most  glowing 
sentiments  appear  tame;  the  most  burning  thoughts  are 
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congealed;  attick  wit  becomes  burlesque;  satire  is  rendered 
pointless;  beauty  is  transformed  into  deformity;  and  all  or¬ 
naments  of  style  wither:  and  thus,  a  piece  of  the  most  po¬ 
lished  and  eloquent  composition  appears  to  as  great  a  dis¬ 
advantage  as  would  a  pleasure-garden  with  its  walls  over¬ 
turned,  its  gravel-walks  marred,  its  fountains  and  statues 
dilapidated,  its  trees  and  shrubbery  scathed,  and  its  plants 
and  flowers  trodden  down. 

Who  can  behold,  with  delight,  a  race  horse  with  a  broken 
limb?  a  bird  with  a  crippled  wing?  a  plant  growing  crooked? 
or  a  beautiful  stream  choked  up  with  sedges  and  rubbish? 
And  yet,  how  often  do  we  witness  a  far  more  painful  specta¬ 
cle  in  the  exhibition  of  one  of  those  literary  monsters  vulgarly 
called  bad  readers!  Before  the  performance  commences, 
we  have  displayed  the  insipid  formalities  of  the  prelusive 
scene,  during  which  our  champion  of  vocal  utterance  is  de¬ 
voutly  engaged  in  bringing  his  body  to  an  artificial  bearing, 
in  adjusting  his  collar  and  cravat,  in  smoothing  down  his 
visage,  and  in  putting  his  mouth  in  a  proper  posture  for  the 
wordy  combat.  A  lew  moments  having  been  taken  up  in 
acting  this  distressing  prologue,  he  at  length  gets  under 
way;  but  having  mistaken  his  key-note,  our  ears  are  assailed 
with  a  piercing  and  unseemly  shrillness  cf  tone  which 
affects  us  about  as  agreeably  as  the  unexpected  cry  of  a 
snipe  or  a  killdeer,  or  the  creaking  of  a  rusty  hinge;  or  he 
advances  in  a  hoarse,  dissonant,  croaking  tone,  as  if  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  combined  powers  of  the  peacock,  the  bull¬ 
frog,  and  the  alligator,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
joined  in  a  concert;  or,  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  correcting 
his  mistake,  he  suddenly  falls  into  a  dull,  disagreeable, 
dragging,  humdrum  monotone;  or  gallops  off  on  the  sharp 
back  of  a  quaver:  and,  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  most 
gigantick  obstacle,  he  paces,  and  hobbles,  and  flounders 
along  through  his  performance,  to  the  infinite  disgust,  and 
inexpressible  mortification,  of  his  hearers.  His  articulation 
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is  indistinct;  his  pronunciation,  affected;  his  accentuation, 
erroneous;  his  emphasis,  misapplied;  all  appropriate  inflec¬ 
tions  are  reversed;  pauses  are  either  perverted  or  trampled 
under  foot;  all  rules  are  set  at  defiance;  correct  taste  is  put 
out  of  countenance;  the  meaning  of  the  author  takes  the 
alarm  and  escapes  from  view;  the  modesty  of  nature  is  put 
to  the  blush;  and  the  whole  group  of  proprieties  is  sent 
jibbering  down  to  chaos. 

To  see  a  piece  of  elegant  composition  tattered  and  torn, 
and  mutilated  and  mangled,  by  such  a  reader,  is  severer 
torture  than  to  listen  to  the  jarring  notes  of  a  discordant 
choir,  to  an  untuned  organ,  or  to  a  cracked  fiddle.  I  would 
rather  ride  post  over  a  hubby  road  in  December;  walk 
barefoot  over  a  sandy  plain  in  July;  or  be  compelled  to  live 
a  fortnight  in  a  smoky  house;  or  to  devour  a  Ratcliffe  novel 
at  one  meal;  or  to  read  a  chapter  in  Basil  Hall’s  Travels, 
or  a  page  in  Emmons’  Fredoniad,  or  a  critique  on  an 
American  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly,  than  to  have  my 
nerves  agitated,  my  understanding  stultified,  and  my  pa¬ 
tience  exhausted,  by  listening  to  such  a  vile  performer  on 
the  grand  harmonicon  of  human  language.  I  would  rather 
listen  to  the  croaking  of  frogs  in  the  winter — I  would 
sooner  hear  an  owl  hoot  on  a  Sunday,  or  hear  a  puritanical 
deacon  twang  Old  Hundred  through  his  nostril — I  would 
rather  hear  an  ass  bray  at  a  church  window,  or  a  simperincr 
dandy  chat  with  a  belle — I  would  sooner  listen  to  the 
buzzing  of  a  moscheto  of  a  hot  summer’s  night,  or  to  a 
patent-jenny-spun  speech  in  Congress  on  the  Tariff  Bill,  or 
to  the  thrumming  of  a  dandyzette  at  her  piano,  or  to  a 
band  of  musicians  playing  upon  bassviols  and  bassoons — 

I  would  rather  hear  the  jingling  of  broken  glass  upon  a 
pavement,  or  the  trampling  of  feet  through  crusted  snow, 
or  a  group  of  madcap  boys  bellowing  after  a  fire-engine, 
or  the  refusal  of  a  friend  to  lend  me  money — 1  would 
sooner  hear  a  woman  scold,  or  a  child  squall,  than  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  listen  to  an  affected  speaker,  or  a  bad  reader. 
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Elocution  may  be  treated  under  the  six  fol¬ 
lowing,  general  heads: 

1.  Articulation,  4.  Force, 

(Embracing  Accent  and  Emphasis,) 

2.  Tones,  5.  Time, 


(Including  Modulation,)  (Including  Pauses,) 

3.  Inflections,  6.  Action. 

The  first  four  of  these  divisions  are  merely  the  names 
of  properties  or  qualities  belonging  to  the  human  voice; 
the  fifth  is  a  circumstance  accompanying  its  movements; 
and  the  sixth  a  concomitant  of  good  delivery. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OF  ARTICULATION. 


A  good  Articulation  consists  in  a  clear, 
full,  and  distinct  utterance  of  words,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  best  standard  of  pronunciation. 

A  distinct  and  an  accurate  articulation  forms  the  ground¬ 
work  of  good  delivery.  So  important  a  quality  is  this  to  a 
reader  or  a  speaker,  that,  without  possessing  it,  in  some 
tolerable  degree,  he  will  never  be  listened  to  with  attention 
or  interest. 
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A  clear  and  distinct  ARTICULATION,  so  far  from  con¬ 
stituting,  as  is  too  often  supposed,  merely  an  incidental  and 
indifferent  characteristick  of  a  good  reader  or  speaker,  is, 
in  fact,  a  primary  BEAUTY, — indeed,  the  grand  basis 
upon  which  all  other  beauties  and  excellencies  of  enun¬ 
ciation  rest:  and  any  one  may  readily  convince  himself  of 
its  vast  importance,  and  its  superiority  over  any  and  every 
other  good  quality  of  utterance,  only  by  attentively  ob¬ 
serving  a  few  of  our  best  and  of  our  worst  speakers  and 
readers. 

What  was  that  mighty  charm  by  which  the  late  John 
Randolph  bound  the  senses,  and  seized  the  passions,  of  his 
auditors?  As  far  as  his  manner  of  delivery  was  concerned, 
it  must  doubtless  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  ever  listened 
to  him,  that  the  grand  secret  of  his  masterly  power  in  ora¬ 
tory,  lay  in  the  distinctness  of  his  articulation.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  our  Durban:  and,  indeed,  with  him 
this  appears  to  be,  not  only  the  primary ,  but  the  principal, 
ingredient  of  that  eloquence  by  which  he  lays  hold  of  the 
sympathies,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  Timothean  power,  takes 
the  hearts,  of  his  hearers  captive  at  his  will,  and  transports 
them  to  the  haven  of  bliss. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  what  I  would  enforce,  I  might 
cite  the  example  of  Henry  Clay,  of  Daniel  Webster,  of 
William  Wirt,  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Fisher  Ames, 
of  Henry  Bascom,  of  John  M.  Duncan,  of  Alexander 
hUClelland, — of  a  Summerfield,  a  Mason,  and  even  a  Master 
Burke,  together  with  a  hundred  other  master  spirits  whose 
glowing  geniuses  adorn,  or  have  adorned,  our  western 
hemisphere.  But  the  citation  would  be  gratuitous.  No 
one  has  any  thing  more  to  do  than  to  open  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding,  to  look ,  observe,  and  BE  CONVINCED. 
Let  conviction ,  then,  lead  to  attention  and  practice.  To 
young  gentlemen,  especially,  who  are  just  launching  their 
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bark  upon  the  waves  of  a  professional  life,  this  appeal 
should  be  irresistible. 

Who  ever  listened  with  rapture,  or  even  delight,  to  a 
reader  or  a  speaker  whose  articulation  was  indistinct? 
The  thing  is  impossible, — an  absurdity, — a  mockery,  which 
tramples  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  human  voice,  and  the 
elementary  principles  of  human  nature. 

The  first  example  cited,  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  industry  and  persever¬ 
ance  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  nature  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  oratory;  for  who,  unless  it  was 
Demosthenes  himself,  (whose  voice  was  by  no  means 
similar,)  ever  possessed,  naturally,  a  more  disagreeable,  un¬ 
couth,  piping,  creaking  voice  than  John  Randolph  of  Roa¬ 
noke?  And  yet,  whose  voice,  by  cultivation,  ever  became 
so  alluring,  so  fascinating,  as  his?  It  fell  on  the  ear  like  a 
soft  strain  of  musick,  and  haunted  the  hearer  like  the  spell 
of  an  enchantress,  or  the  soft  murmur  of  a  distant  water¬ 
fall.  And  the  second  example  is  no  less  remarkable  in 
showing  what  a  bewitching  charm, — what  a  mighty  power 
may  be  wielded,  by  a  voice  naturally  fine  and  feeble.  These 
examples  are,  also,  both  instructive,  as  showing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  reader  or  a  speaker’s  adhering  to  the  natural 
tones  of  his  voice,  be  they,  at  first,  ever  so  peculiar,  disa¬ 
greeable,  or  unpromising.  Although  natural  tones  may  be 
softened  down  and  attuned  by  cultivation,  yet  they  must 
never  be  exchanged  for  artificial  ones;  for  the  same  holds 
true  with  the  voice,  as  with  the  sentiments,  of  an  orator: 
both  must  be  real ,  and  his  own ,  or  they  will  be  rejected  by 
his  auditors,  on  whom  it  is  impossible  to  palm  counterfeit 
ware.  These  examples  should  also  excite  emulation  in 
others.  If,  when  labouring  under  so  great  disadvantages, 
men  have,  by  dint  of  application,  and  attention  to  distinct¬ 
ness  of  articulation ,  attained  such  lofty  heights  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  field  of  eloquence,  what  encouragements  are 
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not  held  forth  to  those  whose  voices  are  naturally  strons 
and  melodious! 

Let  no  one  plead,  that,  because  a  good  articulation  is 
generally  neglected,  it,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  little 
moment.  It  is  a  paltry  trick  of  sophistry  to  bring  forward 
the  faults  of  others  for  the  purpose  of  extenuating  our 
own  misdeeds.  This  mischievous  delusion  must  always 
result  disadvantageously  to  him  who  adopts  it.  No  male¬ 
factor  ever  found  the  halter  less  severe  on  account  of  the 
numerous  victims  which  the  gallows  claims;  nor  did  a 
damned  soul  ever  experience  a  mitigation  of  the  torments  of 
hell  in  consequence  of  the  vast  multitudes  that  throng  in  at 
its  gates. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that,  in  order  to  fill  an  ex¬ 
tensive  space,  so  as  to  be  clearly  understood  by  the  most 
distant  hearer,  a  reader  or  a  speaker  must  necessarily  raise 
the  pitch,  and  increase  the  volume  and  force,  of  his  voice. 
Who  has  not  observed,  that  partially  deaf  persons  much 
more  readily  apprehend  what  is  said  to  them  in  a  clear, 
moderate  tone  of  voice  that  is  perfectly  distinct ,  than  what 
is  uttered  in  a  loud  tone,  and  in  a  rapid  and  indistinct 
manner?  Of  course,  the  same  holds  true  in  addressing  an 
audience  or  an  individual  whose  sense  of  hearing  is  not 
impaired:  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  a  consideration 
so  important  to  publick  speakers,  is.  by  them,  so  generally 
disregarded.  If  they  would  only  reflect,  that  the  dear  and 
distinct  enunciation  even  of  a  feeble  voice,  is  far  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  the  boisterous  precipitancy  of  a  strong  one,  it  is 
apparent,  that,  at  the  bar,  in  the  sacred  desk,  in  our  legisla¬ 
tive  halls,  and  elsewhere,  we  should  have  more — speaking, 
and  less — bawling.  With  distinctness,  the  sing-song  whine 
of  a  quakeress  preacher,  does  more  execution  than  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor  without  it.  Although  a  fluent,  and  even 
a  rapid,  flow  of  words,  where  the  sentiments  uttered,  render 
it  proper,  is  often  advantageously  adopted  by  a  reader  or  a 
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speaker,  yet  his  fluency  should  never  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  a  distinct  articulation. 

We  readily  understand,  then,  why  the  ancients  regarded 
articulation  as  the  primary  requisite  in  delivery.  This 
grand  quality  being  overlooked,  all  other  acquisitions  in 
oratory  will  prove  unavailing,  or,  in  other  words,  will  fall 
short  of  their  object,  just  in  proportion  to  the  neglect  with 
which  articulation  is  treated. 

The  persevering  efforts  of  Demosthenes,  who,  in  order 
to  correct  his  faults  in  articulation,  betook  himself  to  speak¬ 
ing  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  also  when  undergoing  the 
labour  of  walking  up  hill,  and  likewise  amid  the  roar  of 
dashing  waves,  is  as  familiar  to  every  one  as  an  ordinary 
nursery  tale — and  about  as  much  regarded!  But  it  would 
be  doing  great  injustice  to  that  illustrious  orator  to  bring 
his  genius  down  to  the  same  level  with  his  who  should,  in  our 
day,  by  the  cultivation  of  his  vocal  powers,  attain  the  same 
height  in  eloquence  that  he  did.  The  modern  candidate 
for  oratorical  fame,  stands  on  very  different,  and  far  more 
advantageous  ground,  than  that  occupied  by  the  young  and 
aspiring  Athenian,  especially  since  a  correct  analysis  of  the 
vocal  organs,  and  a  faithful  record  of  their  operations,  have 
been  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.  James  Rush,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia — a  name  that  will  outlive  the  unquarried  marble  of  our 
mountains.  In  his  “Philosophy  of  the  human  voice,”  this 
branch  of  learning  is,  for  the  first  time,  reduced  to  a  science, 
and  established  upon  the  unbending  principles  of  an  in¬ 
ductive  philosophy.  By  the  lights  of  science,  then,  which 
shone  not  upon  the  ancients,  may  the  modern  votary  of 
Hermes  be  guided  on  his  way  to  the  temple  of  fame. 

The  most  important  and  particular  directions  for  acquir¬ 
ing  a  good  articulation,  will  doubtless  be  found  most  con¬ 
venient  if  presented  in  the  form  of  Rules. 
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RULE  I. 

Particular  regard  should  be  paid  to  a  clear 
aud  distinct  pronunciation  of  the  elementary 
sounds  employed  in  vocal  utterance. 

There  are,  at  least,  forty-six  elementary  sounds,  employed 
and  combined  by  the  voice  in  pronouncing  the  various 
words  of  our  language.  Some  of  these  sounds  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  twenty-six  letters  which  constitute  the  English 
Alphabet;  and  others,  by  combinations  of  two  or  more  of 
these  letters. 

Letters  represent  the  sounds  which  denote  their  names , 
and,  also,  other  elementary  sounds,  employed  in  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  syllables.  Hence,  there  is  often  a  material  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  elementary  sounds,  heard  in  pronouncing 
syllables,  and  represented  by  particular  letters,  and  those 
sounds  which  constitute  merely  the  names  of  the  same 
letters.  A  few  examples  may  serve  to  point  out  this  differ¬ 
ence,  which  ought  to  be  specially  attended  to  in  practising 
upon  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  human  voice. 

In  the  words  a-pe,  a-che,  a-te,  the  sound  of  the  element 
a,  corresponds  ’with  the  sound  given  to  the  name  of  that 
letter;  but  a  different  elementary  sound  is  represented  by 
the  same  letter  in  the  words  a-11,  b-a-11,  f-a-11;  and  a  sound 
still  different  in  a-t,  h-a-t,  th-a-t;  and  yet  another  sound  in 
b-a-r,  m-a-r,  a-rbour.  In  the  word  n-o-te,  the  letter  o,  re¬ 
presents  the  sound  given  to  its  name;  but  in  the  word  n-o-t, 
it  is  the  representative  of  quite  a  different  elementary  sound; 
and  of  a  sound  slightly  different  again  in  the  word  n-o-r: 
to  which  may  be  added  a  fourth  elementary  sound  in 
m-o-ve.  Similar  remarks  might  be  extended  to  e  in  m-e, 
m-e-t,  to  i  in  p-i-ne,  p-i-n,  to  u  in  1-u-te,  h-u-t,  f-u-11;  but 
those  variations  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels,  are  familiar 
to  every  one,  although  every  one  has  not  noticed,  that  these 
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jive  vowels  are  employed,  without  combining  them,  as  the 
representatives  of  jifteen ,  distinct,  elementary  sounds  of 
the  voice.  Th  in  f/i-ink,  has  a  different  sound  from  th  in 
wi -th,  th-is.  Ch  in  ar-c/i-angel,  represents  the  elementary 
sound  commonly  denoted  by  Jc,  but  quite  a  different  sound 
in  ar-e/i-er.  As  these  graphick  characters  called  letters, 
then,  are  employed  to  represent,  not  only  the  sounds  which 
denote  their  names ,  but,  also,  other  elementary  sounds 
which  enter  into  the  pronunciation  of  syllables,  the  aspi¬ 
rant  for  excellence  in  elocution,  should  deem  no  attention 
too  minute — no  course  of  labours  too  arduous,  which  may 
be  found  requisite  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  mastery  of 
all  their  elementary  sounds. 

There  are  many  elementary  sounds  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  which  we  have  no  single  letters.  To  make  up  this 
deficiency  in  our  alphabet,  these  sounds  are  represented  by 
two  or  more  letters  combined.  By  pronouncing  the  words 
f/i-ump,  brea-f/i,  brea -the,  so-ng,  sh- ut,  wh- at,  ch-ur-ch,  in  a 
slow  and  drawling  manner,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  by 
those  who  have  not  heretofore  attended  to  the  subject,  that 
the  combinations  th,  the ,  ng ,  sh,  wh,  and  ch,  express  each 
an  elementary  sound  which  is  not  represented  by  any  single 
letter  in  the  alphabet. 

The  same  letter  is  not  only  employed  to  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  elementary  sounds,  but  the  same  elementary  sound 
is  often  expressed  by  various  letters,  or  by  various  combi¬ 
nations  of  letters.  In  the  words  s-o-n,  d-o-th,  d-o-es,  the 
letter  o,  is  employed  as  the  representative  of  an  elementary 
sound  commonly  expressed  by  u,  as  in  s-M-n,  d-w-th,  d-u-z. 
In  the  words  p-u-pil,  n-eiv,  1  -ieu,  \-iew ,  b-eem-ty,  the  letters 
u,  ew,  ieu ,  iew,  and  eau ,  are  employed  to  represent  one  and 
the  same  elementary  sound,  a  sound  commonly  denoted 
by  u. 

A  syllable  may  consist  of  one  simple  elementary  sound, 
or  of  several.  The  word  mat,  for  example,  to  one  unac- 
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customed  to  ascientifick  analysis  of  the  elements  of  speech, 
may  appear  to  be  one  indivisible  sound,  uttered  by  a  single 
impulse  of  the  voice.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the 
operation  of  the  vocal  organs  in  pronouncing  it,  will  enable 
any  one  to  perceive,  that  there  are  in  the  word,  three ,  distinct, 
elementary  sounds.  In  producing  these  sounds,  and  in 
combining  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  word  mat, 
in  the  first  place,  the  lips  are  pressed  together  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  air  being  forcibly  impelled 
through  the  nostrils,  “a  sound  is  heard  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  lowing  of  an  ox.”  The  sound  thus  produced, 
is  the  one  represented  by  the  letter  m.  The  mouth  is  then 
opened,  through  which  air  is  emitted,  and  in  its  passage 
from  the  throat,  so  modulated  by  the  action  of  the  palate, 
tongue,  and  other  organs  of  speech,  as  to  produce  the 
sound  represented  by  the  letter  a,  as  heard  in  the  word  a-t. 
Lastly,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  by  a  simultaneous  action,  air  is  again  im¬ 
pelled  from  the  throat,  and  the  tongue  is  withdrawn  from 
the  roof  of  the  mouth;  and  thus,  that  peculiar,  elementary 
sound  is  produced,  which  constitutes  the  first  portion  of 
sound  represented  by  the  letter  t.  By  pronouncing  the 
word  very  slowly,  the  three  elementary  sounds  here  de¬ 
scribed,  may  readily  be  perceived:  the  last  letter,  t,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  like  its  characteristical  associates,  k  and  p,  a  mute. 
These  three  letters  are  called  mutes ,  because,  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  them,  so  great  an  occlusion  of  the  vocal  organs  is  pro¬ 
duced,  that  no  sound  can  escape  until  they  are  combined 
with  some  other  letter  or  letters. 

Similar  experiments  on  the  words  man,  not,  get,  bud, 
far,  and  the  like,  will  show  that  each  is  composed  of  three, 
distinct  elementary  sounds.  Try  it — try  it,  and  see. 

If  the  word  s-a-p,  be  pronounced  very  slowly,  with  a 
prolongation  of  each  of  the  three  elementary  sounds,  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  the  element  denoted  by  the  s,  con- 
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sists  of  a  sudden  emission  of  the  voice,  followed  by  a 
hiss,  which  last  is  exploded  from  the  mouth  with  the 
teeth  nearly  shut,  and  the  tongue  brought  nearly  in 
contact  with  them.  The  element  denoted  by  a,  is  an 
abrupt  explosion  of  sound,  proceeding  from  the  throat. 
The  element  p  will  be  found  to  be  a  mute,  that  is,  a  mere 
puff  of  breath,  not  amounting  to  a  vocal  sound ,  emitted  by 
opening  the  lips  after  they  have  been  closed  upon  the  ele¬ 
ment  denoted  by  a. 

These  explanations  are  given  with  the  hope,  that  they 
will  enable  the  unpractised  student,  by  a  little  attention, 
readily  to  analyze  any  word,  and  ascertain  what  its  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  are:  for,  indeed,  it  is  but  too  true,  that 
many  a  one  who  passes  for  an  accomplished  speaker,  is  yet 
quite  ignorant  of  both  the  number  and  the  character  of 
the  elementary  sounds  of  his  language;  and  what  is  still 
more  to  be  deplored,  owing  to  the  same  species  of  igno¬ 
rance,  many  a  teacher  is  utterly  incapable  of  correcting  the 
perverted  and  defective  enunciation  of  his  pupils.  It  may 
not,  therefore,  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  the  only 
expeditious  and  sure  method  of  teaching  a  foreigner,  or  a 
native  whose  pronunciation  is  imperfect  and  corrupt,  to 
pronounce  words  according  to  their  true  idiom,  and  the 
best  usage  of  those  who  speak  the  language,  is,  by  teaching 
him  those  elements  in  which  he  fails,  separately,  as  single 
and  detached  things,  as  well  as  to  cause  him  to  pronounce 
them  in  their  combined  state. 

Why  does  the  foreigner  or  the  half-taught  child,  say  t inks 
or  dinks,  instead  of  Z/tinks?  /rift  or  drift,  instead  of  th rift,  or 
dat,  instead  of  THat?  Why  does  he  say  Zory,  when  he 
should  say  s/ory?  pos-ce,  instead  of  pos -ts?  was-cc,  instead 
of  was -tes?  fores-cfi,  instead  of  fores-Zs?  fif,  instead  of 
fif-th?  len th,  instead  of  len-gtli?  and  why  all  the  other 
innumerable  omissions,  suppressions,  perversions,  and  dis¬ 
tortions  of  the  elementary  sounds  which  occur  so  frequently 
with  those  who  attempt  to  speak  our  language?  The 
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whole  proceeds  from  a  want  of  attention  to  the  proper 
method  of  exploding  the  elementary  sounds:  and,  as  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  such  deficien¬ 
cies,  is,  to  teach  the  elemental  sounds  SEPARATELY,  as 
well  as  in  their  combined  state.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
correct  such  defects  by  teaching  pronunciation  in  the  gross; 
that  is,  by  teaching  a  pupil  to  pronounce,  successively, 
whole  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences.  No;  the  thing  is 
altogether  impracticable.  He  must  be  taught,  not  merely  to 
pronounce  each  word  in  which  he  fails,  separately,  but 
each,  elementary  part  of  the  word  separately.  He  must 
be  taught  to  analyze  every  word  in  the  pronunciation  of 
which  he  blunders,  and  practice  upon  each  df  its  elements 
until  he  can  explode  it  clearly  and  perfectly. 

This  is  a  point  of  paramount  importance  to  him  who 
would  correct  a  bad  pronunciation,  either  in  himself  or  in 
others:  and,  therefore,  the  teacher  cannot  be  too  particular 
in  his  attention  to  it.  Let  him  try  the  experiment  upon  one 
whose  pronunciation  is  extremely  defective,  and  he  will 
find,  (if  he  has  not  already  tested  the  fact,)  that  any  one 
whose  vocal  organs  are  not  defective,  can  be  taught  to  ex¬ 
plode  clearly  any  and  every  elementary  sound  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  provided  a  practical  example  be  given  to  him  of 
only  one  element  at  a  time;  and  he  will  also  find — what 
the  author  has  frequently  tested  in  practice,  and  what  he, 
consequently,  knows  to  be  true — namely,  that  whatever 
elementary  sound  any  one  can  pronounce  singly  and  sepa¬ 
rately ,  with  a  little  practice,  he  can  also  pronounce  cor¬ 
rectly  in  its  combined  state — in  a  syllable  or  a  word. 

By  a  little  practice  in  exploding  the  element  denoted  by 
th  in  think,  withe,  and  the  one  represented  by  th  in  mat, 
wiTH,  the  most  superficial  observer  cannot  but  perceive  the 
marked  difference  between  them:  and  if  a  learner  mistake 
the  one  for  the  other,  he  should  be  exercised  on  each  ele¬ 
ment  separately  from  the  other  letters  of  the  word  to 
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which  it  belongs,  until  he  perfectly  understands  their  dif¬ 
ference.  In  like  manner,  if  he  say  finks,  or  dinks,  instead 
of  thinks,  or  lenth,  instead  of  length,  or  pose?,  instead  of 
pos-fs,  (and  the  last  two  errours,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  are  as  gross  as  the  first  two,)  he  should  be  taught  the 
difference  between  the  elemental,  combined  sound  of  thi 
and  that  of  t  or  d,  which  he  had  substituted  for  it.  He 
should  likewise  be  made  to  know,  by  repeated  experiments , 
that  instead  of  exploding  the  elemental  sound  denoted  by 
ng,  in  his  pronunciation  of  length,  he  had  given  merely  the 
sound  represented  by  n;  and  that  in  mispronouncing  pos-fs, 
his  errour  arose  from  the  omission  of  the  sound  of  f,  and  of 
the  s  which  follows  it.  By  being  thoroughly  exercised  on 
the  elementary  sounds  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  suppress¬ 
ing  or  perverting,  and  thus  being  led  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  subject,  the  intelligent  student  will  soon  discover 
wherein  he  errs,  and,  also,  the  cause  of  his  errour.  To  be 
able  to  correct  an  errour,  an  evil,  a  miscalculation,  or  a  mis¬ 
take,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  know,  for  a  certainty ,  that 
we  do  correct  it,  and  that  we  are  able  to  avoid  the  like  in 
future,  the  only  sure  way  is,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such 
errour,  evil,  miscalculation,  or  mistake. 

The  foregoing  directions  under  Rule  1,  are  mainly  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  the  inexperienced  and  grossly  defect¬ 
ive  in  articulation;  but  the  following  instructions  may  be 
found  useful,  not  only  to  readers  and  speakers  in  general^ 
but  even  to  many  who  hold  a  very  conspicuous  rank  as  pub- 
lick  speakers. 

Rule  I,  inculcates  the  importance  of  pronouncing  dis¬ 
tinctly,  not  merely  every  word  (considered  as  a  whole) 
which  a  reader  or  a  speaker  utters,  but  every  letter  that  en¬ 
ters  into  the  orthography  of  each  word,  silent  letters  only 
excepted. 

For  the  sake  of  practical  convenience,  the  particular  de¬ 
fects  designed  to  be  corrected  by  the  Rules,  will  be  arrang¬ 
ed  under  the  head  of  Notes. 
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>'OTE5  TO  ETLE  I. 

Role  1.  is  often  violated  in  the  following,  various  way;. 

2s  ote  1.  The  sounds  of  the  unaccented  touels  art  often 
improper!'.,  suppressed,  or  not  full  rj  and  correct 'j  exploded. 

Ex2n27i.es:  tie  u  in  popular,  secular,  singular,  regular, 
r  articular,  triangular, ridiculous, conspicuous,  strenuous,  kc*; 
tie  0  in  opaque,  opinion,  opacity,  oracular,  omega:  tie  e  in 
tscttire*  escape,  esteem,  estate,  establish,  espy,  espouse,  espe¬ 
cial.  estrange,  enaction,  equipment,  elopement,  enough,  enor¬ 
mous.  e-ride,  evert,  and  tie  like:  which  are  often  improperly 
r recounted  ts -quire,  es-cape,  e 5 -teem.  kc.  We  frequently 
hear  gar  i  n .  suede,  kitch r. . hyphn, chickm  sullm sIotc .  mountn, 
fount?),  cur tn.  tmeertn.  Lain,  sara  rebZ,  chap/,  gosp/.  instead 
of  ranch,  suddin.  kitchtn,  hyphen,  chick  in.  suifr'n.  sloven, 
mount  in.  fountin.  curiin.  uncertia.  Latin,  satin,  rebel,  chapel, 
gospel.  This  is  extremely  vulgar.  But.  in  the  words  of¬ 
ten.  stolen,  fallen,  hidden,  bidden,  chidden,  even,  open, 
heaven,  leaven,  seven,  eleven,  and  many  otners.  the  unac¬ 
cented  vowel  f  should  not  be  sounded. 

A  far  more  fruitful  source  of  errour.  however,  in  which 
tie  sound  of  the  unaccented  vowel  t  is  either  suppressed 
or  perverted,  is  observable  in  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of 
the  terminations  ent*  menu  nent,  cecu  lent*  cienn  r’ent, 
and  the  hker.  as  in  dicertn :.  monument*  compliment,  go¬ 
vernment.  continent-  ardent-  excellent,  anctenu  patient  In¬ 
stead  of  giving  e  its  distinct,  appropriate  sound,  as  an  ac¬ 
complished  speaker  should  do.  and  as  the  rules  of  orthoe¬ 
py  imperiously  demand,  doubtless  nicety -nine-hundredths 
of  those  who  speak  our  language,  totally  pervert  its  sound 
in  terminations  lie  these:  often  pronouncing  it  like  short  u: 
thus,  dinerunu  monumuni,  complimunt,  govemmunt.  con- 
tic  unt.  art  mat*  excel!  nut.  antihunt,  patshunt.  Although  no 
5:  ess  is  allowable  on  these  terminations  when  unaccented. 
yet  that  is  no  good  reason  for  perverting  the  sound  of  e. 
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which  should  be  pronounced  here,  as  distinctly  as  in  those 
terminations  that  come  under  the  accent;  as  in  prevent,  in¬ 
dent,  unbent,  circumvent,  and  the  like. 

In  a  large  class  of  words  beginning  with  pre,  the  unac¬ 
cented  e  is  apt  to  be  suppressed.  Precede,  precise,  predict, 
prevent,  predominate,  prejudicate,  and  the  like,  are  often 
articulated  as  if  written,  pr-cede,  pr-cise,  pr-dict,  pr-vent, 
pr-dominate,  pr-judicate.  Orthoepy  cannot  look  with  com¬ 
placency  even  upon  this  errour. 

The  unaccented  o,  in  words  commencing  with  pro,  is 
also  a  fellow  sufferer  with  its  harmless  associate  e,  by  its 
often  falling  a  victim  to  the  same  kind  of  unnatural  treat¬ 
ment.  Propose,  pronounce,  produce,  prorogue,  promote, 
and  so  forth,  are  frequently  enunciated  in  such  a  manner 
as  entirely  to  suppress  the  o:  thus,  pr-pose,  pr-nounce, 
pr-mote,  and  so  on.  Some  men,  indeed,  have  no  more 
mercy  on  innocent  letters  than  if  they  were  invented  mere¬ 
ly  to  be  tortured. 

Poor  e  is  also  robbed  of  her  just  prerogative  in  the  ter¬ 
minations  dence,  ence,  nence,  lense,  and  so  forth.  Wbv 
should  the  natural  and  rational  sound  dence,  be  exchanged 
for  [a]  dunce?  Yet  we  often  hear  residence,  evidence,  in¬ 
fluence,  impertinence,  continence,  silence,  and  the  like,  pro¬ 
nounced  nearly  as  if  written  residunce,  evidunse,  infl u-unce, 
impertinunce,  continwnce,  silunce. 

But  one  of  the  grossest  abuses  of  a  vowel  sound,  occurs 
in  changing  long  u,  in  the  unaccented  syllable  of  such 
words  as  the  following,  into  u  short.  Natshure,  featshure, 
creatshure,  lectshure,  structshure,  and  so  forth,  are  com¬ 
monly  pronounced  natshur,  featshur,  creatshur,  lectshur, 
structshur;  and  by  this  barbarous  perversion,  articulation  is 
plundered  of  one  of  its  most  delicate  graces.  There  is  not 
a  more  beautiful  and  voluptuous  sound  in  our  language,  than 
that  given  forth  by  u,  in  such  terminations,  when  pronounc¬ 
ed  as  it  should  be.  But  words  which  are  musick,  and 

which  drop  like  honey  from  the  comb,  as  they  issue  from 
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the  lips  of  some  men,  fall  grating  on  the  ear.  like  the  un¬ 
welcome  tones  of  untimely  guests,  as  they  make  their  exo¬ 
dus  from  the  mouths  of  others. 

In  the  words  theorem,  theorist,  melody,  plethora,  and 
many  others,  the  sound  of  o  is  apt  to  be  perverted,  and 
changed  to  that  of  short  u. 

A  similar  perversion  of  the  sound  of  a,  in  the  termina¬ 
tions  ant  and  man,  is  not  uncommon.  The  words  dormant, 
infant,  inhabitant,  adjutant,  reluctant,  gentleman,  and  so 
forth,  are  frequently  pronounced  as  if  written  dormant,  in¬ 
fant,  inhabitant,  gentleman,  &.c.  The  long  a  in  the  last 
syllable  of  landscape,  is  often  improperly  articulated  like 
short  i:  thus,  landsldp. 

In  the  presence  of  Orthoepy,  the  words  plausible,  visi¬ 
ble,  possible,  vivify,  justify,  stultify,  and  many  other  un¬ 
lucky  wights  belonging  to  the  same  clan,  appear  with  an  i 
knocked  out;  but  this  excites  not  the  least  commiseration, 
for  it  is  evident,  that  i  has  attained  this  situation  only  by 
usurping  the  legitimate  throne  of  e:  and  that,  although  i 
may  boldly  assert  his  claims  to  it  in  the  presence  of  Or¬ 
thography,  yet  he  is  ever  ready  to  abdicate  it  when  brought 
within  the  scrutinising  glance  of  Orthoepy. 

Note  2.  The  sounds  of  the  consonants ,  especially  in 
their  combined  state ,  are  often  improperly  suppressed. 

The  sounds  of  t  and  final  s,  for  example,  in  such  words 
as  coasts,  boas  Is,  hcs!s,  merit  particular  attention,  as  they 
are  often  improperly  omitted. 

The  clump  of  consonants  at  the  termination  of  such 
words  as  the  following,  is  frequently,  to  the  no  small  in¬ 
jury  of  articulation,  particularly  slighted:  coulds!,  woulc/sf, 
ha dst,  prob’s!,  prob’dst,  hurl’s!,  hurl’ds!,  arm’s!,  arm’ds!, 
want’s!,  want’cZs!,  burn’s!,  burn’rZs!,  bark’s!,  barkVZs!, 
bubbl’s!,  bubbl’cZs!,  troubbl’s!,  troubbl’ds!. 

Consonant  sounds  are,  also,  apt  to  be  suppressed  where 
a  word  begins  with  the  same  sound  that  closed  the  word 
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next  preceding  it;  as,  “For  Christ’s  sake;”  “For  mercy’s 
sake.” 

EXAMPLES. 

And  oft  false  sounds  sunk  near  him. 

The  man  of  talents  struggles  through  difficulties  severe, 
and  hates  stupidity. 

And  there  the  finest  streams  through  tangled  forests  stray. 
The  severest  storm  that  lasts  till  morn:  ) 

The  severest  storm  that  last  still  morn-  S 
He  is  content  in  either  place:  > 

He  is  content  in  neither  place.  ) 

The  li  is  not  always  distinctly  ^spirated  when  employed 
in  an  alliteration: 

Up  the  Ziigh  /till  he  /leaves  a  huge  round  stone. 

If  these  civil  and  useful  gentry  of  the  alphabet,  are  not  so 
melodious  in  their  notes  as  their  more  fortunate  brethren  the 
liquids,  and  their  more  musical  sisters  the  vowels,  they  ought 
not,  therefore,  like  ugly  women,  to  be  treated  with  neglect. 

EXERCISES. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  many  persons  are  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  regard  to  the  adornments  of  the  body,  than  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  mind. 

In  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  nature  in  order  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  excellence  in  oratory,  we  sometimes  witness) 
with  pleasure,  the  wonderful  effects  of  industry  and  perse¬ 
verance. 

The  Lord  has  betrothed  his  church  in  eternal  covenant 
to  /timself.  His  quickening  spirit  shall  never  depart  from 
her.  Armed  with  divine  virtue,  his  gospel,  secret,  silent, 
unobserved,  enters  the  hearts  of  men,  and  sets  up  an  ever¬ 
lasting  kingdom.  It  eludes  all  the  vigilance,  and  baffles  all 
the  power,  of  the  adversary.  Bars  and  bolts,  and  dungeons, 
are  no  obstacles  to  its  approach:  bonds,  and  tortures,  and 
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death,  cannot  extinguish  its  influence.  Let  no  man  despair, 
then,  of  the  Christian  cause. 

Whoever  dreamed  of  such  an  ocean?  > 

Whoever  dreamed  of  such  a  notion?  ) 

He  ought  to  prove  such  a  position:  ) 

He  ought  to  approve  such  a  position.  ) 

They  weary  wandered  over  was tes  and  deserts:  ) 

They  weary  wandered  over  was te  sand  deserts  ) 

When  Ajaa:  strives  some  rock’s  vast  v; eight  to  throw, 

The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

That  morning,  thou,  that  slumber’dst  not  before, 

Nor  sleptst,  great  Ocean,  laidst  thy  waves  at  rest, 

And  hush’dsf  thy  mighty  minstrelsy. 

The  learner  should  be  required  to  read  the  foregoing 
exercises  over  and  over  again,  again  and  again,  until  he 
can  articulate,  with  ease  and  accuracy,  every  vowel  and 
every  consonant  sound  in  each  sentence.  Those  letters 
distinguished  by  Italick  characters,  demand  his  particular 
attention:  for  an  attentive  observer  may  easily  be  convinc¬ 
ed,  perhaps  to  his  astonishment,  that  few  readers  can  be 
found,  who  would  not,  in  pronouncing  these  thirteen  sen¬ 
tences,  be  guilty  of  more  than  thirty  inaccuracies. 

The  vowel  o  in  the  words  of,  for,  from,  and  the  like,  is 
frequently  perverted  to  that  of  short  u;  and  thus,  one  of  the 
most  melodious  and  grateful  sounds  in  the  language,  is  lost. 

One  of  the  prominent  points  of  articulation  illustrated 
in  these  exercises,  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  a  difficult 
sound  at  the  close  of  one,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
another,  word;  such  as,  “effects  of,  such  an  ocean,  ought 
to  approve,  was  tes  and  deserts,  Ajaa:  strives  some  rock’s 
vast  weight  to  throw;”  in  which  instances,  it  will  be  found 
utterly  impossible  to  give  every  element  its  distinct  sound 
without  making  a  short  pause  between  the  words.  In  the 
phrase,  “weight  to  throw,”  for  example,  the  t  in  weight 
cannot  be  fully  exploded  unless  a  pause  is  made  after  it. 
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To  this  point,  then,  let  the  pupil  particularly  direct  his  at¬ 
tention;  for  the  suppression  and  blending  of  sounds,  as  se¬ 
veral  of  these  examples  clearly  show,  often  lead  to  a  total 
perversion  of  the  sense. 

RULE  II. 

The  practice  of  hurrying  over  words  so  as 
to  precipitate  syllable  upon  syllable,  and,  as  it 
were,  blend  them  together  into  indistinct  and 
confused  masses,  is  by  no  means  allowable. 

The  least  critical  listener  is  always  dissatisfied  with  an 
indistinct  speaker  or  reader,  though,  perhaps,  utterly  unable 
to  point  out  his  particular  faults;  whilst  the  judicious  ob¬ 
server  has  to  complain,  that  letters,  syllables,  words,  and 
sometimes  even  large  portions  of  sentences,  are  either 
wholly  suppressed  by  him,  or  pronounced  in  so  feeble  and 
indistinct  a  manner  as  to  confuse  and  perplex  the  mind  in 
its  attempts  to  apprehend  their  meaning.  Under  a  false 
conceit  of  beauty,  some  speakers  allow  their  voice  to  glide 
along  through  their  sentences  by  attempting  to  articulate 
and  swell  only  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  words,  so  that  its  course  appears  like  that  of  a  small 
animal  passing  across  a  field  laid  in  ridges,  alternately  ap¬ 
pearing  in,  and  disappearing  from,  sight.  Although  the 
beautiful  undulation  in  the  motion  of  a  bird  on  the  wing? 
is  highly  pleasing,  yet  were  the  aerial  voyager,  in  every 
descent,  to  sink  so  low  as  to  elude  the  sight,  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  beholding  his  flight,  would  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  destroyed.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner  are  we 
affected  by  the  movements  of  the  voice.  We  are  pleased 
with  its  waving,  undulating  motion;  but,  in  its  progress,  we 
like  (if  the  figure  may  be  employed)  always  to  keep  sight 
of  it.  Its  descent,  therefore,  should  never  be  so  great  as  to 
render  the  articulation  indistinct. 

4* 
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The  following  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Rule  II. 

EXERCISES. 

Ive  not  er  dauvim  sin  se  wen  tin  pursu  tau  vum. 

Ive  not  erdauvim  sin  se  iventin  pursutauvum. 

Ther  wuz  a  singlur  opposition  bell  twee  niz  alleged  mo¬ 
tives  undiz  conduct. 

Slowly  un  sadly  we  la  dim  down, 

Frum  thfeel  dau  viz  fame  fresh  un  gory. 

Offlin  th  lor  3  church-yard,  at  nitive  seen 
Tli  school-boy  voeh  thiz  satchel  in  ezand. 

By  pronouncing  these  sentences  with  rapidity  several 
times  over,  according  to  the  corrupt  orthography  in  which 
they  are  presented,  the  precise  elocution  of  many  a  reader 
will  be  produced.  After  which,  let  any  one  pronounce  the 
same  sentences  with  distinctness  and  energy,  according  to 
their  correct  orthography  in  which  they  subsequently  appear, 
observing  to  give  every  word  and  every  letter  its  full  and 
appropriate  sound,  and  the  contrast  will  convince  him  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  errours  against  which  he  is  cautioned. 

I  have  not  heard  of  him  since  he  went  in  pursuit  of  them. 

There  was  a  singular  opposition  between  his  alleged  mo¬ 
tives  and  his  conduct. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory. 

Oft  in  the  lone  church-yard,  at  night  I’ve  seen 
The  school-boy  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand. 

To  avoid  being  misunderstood,  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
it  may  be  proper  to  caution  the  student  against  confounding 
his  idea  of  distinct  articulation ,  with  that  of  emphasis , 
force ,  or  mere  loudness  of  sound.  The  tone  of  the  voice 
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may  be  very  low,  and  its  force  upon  a  syllable,  word,  or 
phrase,  very  slight  indeed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  articu¬ 
lation  perfectly  distinct ,  and  the  enunciation  quite  audible. 
To  the  reader  or  the  speaker,  this  is  a  point  of  paramount 
importance.  Whilst  a  dull  uniformity  of  force  and  eleva¬ 
tion  would  amount  to  unendurable  monotony,  a  succession 
of  depressions  that  produce  indistinctness  of  articulation, 
is  worse  than  the  torture  of  Tantalus.  Variety,  therefore, 
in  elevation  and  depression,  force  and  softness,  quickness 
and  slowness,  should  be  studied;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
extremes  are  to  be  avoided. 

AND. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  language  more  frequently  and 
unjustly  trampled  upon,  than  the  poor  conjunctive  drudge — 
and.  No  slave  was  ever  more  grossly  abused;  and  yet,  its 
efforts  are  so  very  laudable  and  friendly  in  its  evcr-active 
exertions  to  bring  together  and  unite  its  erratick  and  less 
social  brethren,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  its 
enemies  to  hatch  up  the  shadow  of  an  apology  for  bestowing 
upon  it  such  a  succession  of  ill  usages.  Three  times  out 
of  four,  perhaps,  when  it  appears  at  its  post  in  the  path  of 
the  speaker,  it  is  passed  by  with  merely  an  imperfect  and 
uncourteous  nasal  salute,  as  if  it  were  some  obtrusive  menial, 
unworthy  of  the  least  regard.  In  examples  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  it  is  seldom  half  articulated.  Although  it  is  as  lawfully 
entitled  to  three ,  distinct  elementary  sounds,  as  ever  was  an 
honest  pronoun  to  its  case,  or  a  princely  verb  to  its  tense, 
yet  such  is  the  ingratitude  of  poor,  frail,  clay-built  readers 
and  speakers,  that  they  think  nothing  of  robbing  this  most 
faithful  and  respectable  servant  of,  at  least,  one,  if  not  two, 
or  even  two  and  a  half,  of  its  legitimate  elements. 

Heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 

If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 
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Tbe  Assyrian  came  down,  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 

•2nd  Ais  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold. 

The  word  and,  in  these  and  similar  examples,  is  com¬ 
monly  pronounced  as  if  written  t/nd  or  un,  with  an  imper¬ 
fect  or  partially  occluded  articulation  of  these  elements; 
whereas,  it  ought  always  to  be  pronounced  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  each  of  its  own  three  elementary  sounds,  though 
in  their  combined  state,  may  distinctly  appear. 

In  pronouncing  the  phrase,  “.dnd  /ds,”  not  only  the  a, 
but  the  h ,  is.  also,  frequently  suppressed,  and  the  sound  of 
d  is  combined  with  that  of  the  i  following  it;  as  if  written 
thus,  uq  diz  cohorts,  and  so  forth.  Many  would  pronounce 
the  phrase,  “are  innocent,”  in  the  first  example,  as  if 
written,  a  rinosunt.  This  practice  of  suppressing  letters, 
and,  as  it  were,  of  melting  words  into  indistinct  masses, 
cannot  be  to  cautiously  guarded  against. 

EXERCISES. 

She  was  then  young,  the  blessing  of  her  aged  parents,  of 
whom  she  was  the  hope  and  stay — end  happiness  shone 
brightly  over  her.  Her  life  was  all  sunshine.  Time  for 
her  had  trod  only  on  dowers:  and  if  the  visions  which  en¬ 
dear,  and  decorate,  and  hallow  home,  were  vanished  for¬ 
ever,  still  did  she  resign  them  for  the  sacred  name  of  wife 
and  the  sworn  affection  of  a  royal  husband,  and  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  a  glorious  and  gallant  people. 

But  unto  the  Sox,  in  a  style  which  annihilates  competi¬ 
tion  and  comparison,  unto  the  Sox  he  saith,  thy  throne,  O 
God,  is  forever  and  ever. 

Sleep,  the  type  of  death,  is,  also,  like  that  which  it 
typifies,  restricted  to  the  earth.  It  flies  from  hell,  and  is 
excluded  from  heaven. 

Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star 
’Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon’s  verge. 
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Chillon,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hour, 

His  mother’s  image  in  his  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, — 

For  me  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings; 

For  me  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs; 

Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise; 

My  footstool,  earth,  my  canopy,  the  skies. 

These  examples  abound  with  little  words,  such  as  the,  and, 
for,  from,  to,  his,  her,  and  the  like,  and  are  selected  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enabling  the  student,  by  strict  attention 
to  a  distinct  articulation  of  them,  to  avoid,  in  future,  the 
too  common  errour  of  slurring  over  such  words — the  chief 
source  of  that  enormous  transgression  of  the  laws  of  elo¬ 
cution  and  common  sense,  by  which  many  a  reader  blends 
words  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  them  in  the 
lump.  An  elegant  and  impressive  elocution  depends  greatly 
on  a  distinct  and  appropriate  enunciation  of  terminating 
syllables  and  small  words.  Although  so  great  a  force  must 
not  be  given  to  them  as  to  the  larger  and  more  important 
words,  yet  they  require  a  clear  and  distinct  articulation; 
for  without  this,  not  only  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
language,  but  even  its  meaning,  are  either  greatly  obscured 
or  wholly  destroyed.  Who  can  peruse,  with  satisfaction,  a 
letter  written  in  villainous,  unreadable  characters,  or  a  book 
with  many  of  its  pages  torn  out  and  others  mutilated, 
or  a  newspaper  with  its  columns  mackled,  monked,  and 
friared?  And  yet,  far  more  disagreeable  is  it  to  one  to 
listen  to  a  speaker  or  a  reader  who,  by  rising  and  falling, 
and  quavering,  and  trilling,  and  mincing,  and  puffing  and 
swelling,  and  slurring  and  suppressing  sounds,  presents  you 
his  own  or  his  author’s  sentiments  in  so  mangled  and  muti¬ 
lated  a  condition  that  one  is  puzzled  to  understand  one 
half  of  that  which  he  utters. 
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RULE  III. 

The  practice  of  hissing,  lisping,  whispering, 
mincing,  slurring,  or  drawling,  protracting,  abridg¬ 
ing,  mumbling,  or  mouthing  the  sounds  of  letters 
or  syllables,  derogates  materially  from  an  elegant 
and  an  accurate  enunciation. 

Although  this  rule  is  of  too  general  a  character  to  be 
easily  illustrated  in  all  its  details,  yet  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  a  few  points  in  which  it  is  often  violated. 

Our  best  orthoepists  have  indicated,  in  their  directions  for 
pronouncing  the  vowels  a,  e,  ei,  ai ,  and  arj,  in  such  words 
as  fare,  rare,  where,  there,  their,  air,  chair,  prai/er,  compare, 
declare,  insnare,  and  the  like,  that  the  same  sound  should 
be  given  to  them  as  to  long  a  in  fate,  late;  but  this  direction 
is  unquestionably  wrong,  and  has  betrayed  some  into  an 
affected  pronunciation  of  such  words — a  pronunciation 
which  must  be  disgusting  to  every  one  of  correct  taste  in 
elocution.*  Whether  such  erroneous  directions  are  the 
offspring  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  orthoepists,  or 
whether  they  have  arisen  out  of  the  difficulties  which  tram¬ 
mel  them  in  representing  to  the  eye,  merely  by  the  use  of 
arbitrary  characters,  all  the  nice  shades  of  difference  in  the 
sounds  given  to  letters,  is,  to  the  student,  a  matter  of  little 
moment;  but  of  vast  importance  is  it  to  him  who  would 
become  an  accomplished  reader  or  speaker,  not  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  false  directions  of  authors.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  expose  aman’sreputation  for  accuracy  and  elegance 
in  delivery  to  greater  hazards,  than  affectation  in  his  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Affectation  in  women,  is  sickening:  in  men, 
insufferable:  therefore,  all  kinds  of  affectation  should  be 
avoided. 

*  This  same  affected  sound  of  a,  e,  ei,  &c.,  the  author  was  once  persuaded  to 
adopt;  but  he  did  not,  at  that  time,  investigate  the  subject.  He  is  now,  however, 
convinced  that  Walker’s  directions  on  this  point,  are  erroneous;  and  he  will, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  practicable,  correct  Note  2.  on  tile  204tli  page  of  his  “Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar  in  Lectures.’’ 
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Whose  conception  of  natural  sounds  is  so  obtuse  as  not 
to  perceive  a  marked  difference  in  the  sound  commonly 
given  to  a  in  fate,  and  to  the  more  open  one  of  a  in  fare,  e 
in  there,  ei  in  their,  ai  in  chair,  ay  in  prayer,  a  in  compare, 
and  so  forth?  If  it  is  a  fact,  then,  that  this  difference  of 
sound  is  ordinarily  made,  the  point  is  easily  settled:  for  the 
sounds  “commonly  given”  to  letters  in  particular  situations, 
(I  mean,  of  course,  sounds  given,  not  only  by  the  common 
people,  but  also  by  the  educated,)  are  the  correct  ones. 

Primarily,  a  particular,  graphick  character,  called  in  our 
language,  a  letter ,  is  no  more  the  legitimate  representative 
of  a  particular  sound, than  is  a  pebble,  or  a  blossom,  or  a  silk 
thread.  How  is  it,  then,  that  letters  become  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  particular  sounds?  Only  by  the  general  consent 
of  those  who  adopt  and  employ  them,  just  as  particular 
sounds  and -combinations  of  sounds,  called  words,  become 
the  representatives  of  certain  ideas.  Hence  we  see,  that  the 
general  practice  of  those  who  employ  certain  letters,  to  repre¬ 
sent  particular,  vocal  sounds,  is  the  only  standard  of  accura¬ 
cy  in  the  use  of  those  letters  for  such  purposes,  and,  also,  that 
the  same  authority  is  paramount  in  the  use  of  words:  and 
hence  we  perceive,  too,  that  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  the 
orthoepist  to  dictate  in  regard  to  the  sounds  that  may,  or 
may  not,  be  given  to  particular  letters,  as  well  as  to  the 
grammarian,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  words.  No;  the 
authority  of  each  is  bound  down  by  the  superiour  authority 
of  general  usage:  and  from  this  last  authority,  there  is  no 
appeal.  It  is  true,  the  province  of  each  allows  him  to  as¬ 
certain  what  good  usage  is,  and  to  inculcate  principles  ac¬ 
cording  to  it  and  the  analogies  and  idioms  of  the  language 
as  far  as  sanctioned  by  good  usage;  and,  moreover,  to  point 
out  bad  usages,  that  is,  such  as  are  not  adopted  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  learned;  but 
farther  than  this,  he  cannot,  legally,  go. 
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In  pronouncing  the  words,  jail,  pail,  sail,  pray,  lay,  say, 
we  give  to  the  vowels  at  and  ay  precisely  the  sound  of  long 
a  in  fate;  but  an  attentive  observer  will  readily  perceive,  that 
the  sound  of  these  vowels  is  different,  and  becomes  more 
open,  and  less  prolonged,  in  air,  chair,  stair,  prayer,  and  the 
like,  when  these  words  are  pronounced  in  a  natural  manner. 
If  this  is  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  this  different  sound 
commonly  given  to  a  in  fare,  ai  in  air,  and  so  forth,  is  the 
correct  one,  and  the  attempt  to  give  the  long  sound  of  a,  as 
in  fate,  to  ay  in  prayer,  to  a  in  fare,  rare,  compare,  to  e  in 
there,  to  ai  in  air,  and  the  like,  is  affected  and  erroneous. 

There  is,  also,  a  more  distressing  affectation  displayed  by 
many  who,  in  the  pronunciation  of  perfect,  person,  mercy, 
interpret,  determine,  and  the  like,  attempt  to  give  the  ac¬ 
cented  e  the  sound  of  e  in  imperative.  It  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  affected  sound  alluded  to;  but  that  it  is  not  the 
same  as  e  in  met,  as  Walker  has  directed  that  it  should  be, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  the  same  as  e  in  imperative, 
(which  Walker  has  not  directed  that  it  should  be,)  and 
that  it  is  a  shocking  outrage  on  good  taste  and  common 
sense,  are  facts  equally  apparent.  The  sound  of  e,  when 
properly  exploded,  in  such  words,  approaches  so  near  to 
that  of  short  u ,  as  to  defy  the  acuteness  of  an  ordinary  ear 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between  them. 

But  there  is  another  affectation  in  exploding  the  dip- 
thongal  sounds  of  y  in  sky,  i  in  kind,  ui  in  guide,  ua  in 
guard,  and  the  like,  which  is  far  more  common  than  the 
last  one  referred  to,  and  but  little  less  nauseating.  Under 
a  false  view  of  elegance,  many  pronounce  these  words  as 
if  written  ske-r,  ke-ind,  ge-ide,  ge-ard.  This  is  abomina¬ 
ble,  and  a  total  perversion  of  the  sounds  intended  to  be 
described  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Walker.  The  dip- 
thongal  sounds  of  y,  i,  ui,  and  ua,  in  such  words,  are  not 
represented  by  ei  and  ca  when  separately  pronounced,  but 
when  united  and  blended,  as  it  were,  into  one  sound. 
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Hence,  the  common  people,  who  know  nothing  of  the  dip- 
thongal  character  of  these  sounds,  nor  of  Walker’s  direc¬ 
tions  concerning  them,  generally  pronounce  such  words 
correctly ,  and  as  Mr.  Walker  intended  they  should  be  pro¬ 
nounced. 

The  y  in  my ,  is  pronounced  like  long  i  when  emphatical, 
by  being  contrasted  with  some  other  possessive  pronoun; 
but  when  not  emphatical,  it  should  take  the  sound  of  short 
c,  as  in  met.  To  give  i  in  wind,  its  long  sound,  as  in  mind, 
and  ou  in  pour,  its  legitimate  sound,  as  in  our,  appears,  in 
prose,  a  little  affected,  because  they  are  generally  pro¬ 
nounced  wind  and  pore;  but  when  these  words  rhyme  with 
others,  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  poetry,  it  is  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  good  taste,  to  give  i  its  long,  and  ou  its  dip- 
thongal,  sound. 

“For,  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
“What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  filled  with  wind." 

“Ye  heavens!  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 

“And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower.” 

Under  a  false  conceit  of  cleverness  and  elegance,  some 
are  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  vowel  a,  in  the  words  glass? 
pass,  mass,  brass,  flant,  &.c.  demand,  command,  and  the 
like,  a  very  broad  sound,  somewhere  between  that  of  a  in 
hat  (its  proper  sound  in  these  words)  and  o  in  note. 

Another  disagreeable  perversion  often  occurs  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  termination  ed  as  a  separate  syllable  in  those 
verbs  in  which  it  ought  to  be  contracted;  such  as  walk-ee?? 
talk-ed,  lov-ed,  smil-ecZ,  and  the  like;  but  in  the  participial 
adjective,  where  the  ed  should  be  sounded,  it  is  frequently 
contracted:  thus,  “A  learn-ecZ  man;”  “The  bless-ed  Re¬ 
deemer;’’  are  often  pronounced,  “A  learn’cZ  man;”  “The 
bless’cZ  Redeemer.” 

But  a  more  important  caution  is  to  be  given  in  regard  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  unaccented  vowels  e  and  a  in 

such  terminations  as  ment,  nent,  dent,  lent,  cent — ence, 
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nence,  dence — ant,  nant,  vant,  man — lar,  lance,  and  so 
forth.  Although  these  vowels  should  have  their  distinct 
natural  sounds  in  such  words  as  commandment,  ardent,  in¬ 
nocent,  influence,  confidence,  infant,  covenant,  servant, 
gentleman,  secular,  vigilance,  and  the  like,  yet  the  slightest 
stress  laid  upon  them,  or  the  least  effort  to  explode  their 
sounds  in  a  vei~y  distinct  manner  in  this  situation,  will  cause 
the  pronunciation  of  these  terminating  syllables  to  appear 
affected.  Care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  pronounce 
them  in  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  manner. 

EXERCISES. 

From  thy  throne  in  the  sky,  thou  look’sf,  and  laugh’st 
at  the  storm,  and  guid’sf  the  bolt  of  Jove. 

Kind  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up  to 
any  sudden  flood  of  mutiny  and  rage. 

Bias  used  to  say,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  an  entire 
exemption  from  misfortunes  by  guarding  against  them; 
and  that  that  man  was  unfortunate  indeed  who  had  not  the 
fortitude  to  bear  up  against  those  which  had  befallen  Aim. 

A  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age;  and  a  sharp 
tongue  is  the  only  edge  tool  that  grows  keener  with  con¬ 
stant  use. 

The  hidden  ocean  showed  itself  anew, 

And  barren  wastes  still  stole  upon  the  view. 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

Roots  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away; 

But  fixed  tiis  word,  his  saving  poirer  remains: 

Thy  realm  forever  lasts,  thy  own  Messi ah  reigns. 

’Twas  twilight,  for  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters,  like  a  veil 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  who  hates  us;  so  the  night  was  shown, 

And  grimly  darkled  o’er  their  faces  pale, 

And  hopeless  eyes,  which  o’er  the  deep  alone  *» 

Gazed  dim  and  desolate:  twelve  days  had  fear 
Been  their  familiar;  and  now — death  was  here! 
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There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  feta  stars; 

The  boats  put  off  o’ercrowded  with  their  crews: 

Our  ship  then  gave  a  heel — a  lurch  to  port, 

And,  going  down  head  foremost — sunk,  in  short. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell; 

Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave; 

Then  some  leaped  overboard,  with  dreadful  yell, 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave: 

And  the  sea  yawned  around  he r  “in  its  swell,” 

And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  wiTH  /tis  enemy, 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  dies. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rushed, 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder;  and  then  all  was  hushed, 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows:  but  at  intervals  there  gushed, 

Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  /tis  agony. 

In  these  examples,  those  letters  most  liable  to  au  indis¬ 
tinct  or  perverted  articulation,  are  designated  by  Italick 
characters.  However  imperfect  such  helps  may  be,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  afford  some  assistance  to  the  ambi¬ 
tious  student,  and  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
to  this  particular  subject:  and  to  both  teacher  and  learner, 
the  author  begs  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  frequently 
referring  the  corrections  made  in  reading  the  exercises, 
back  to  the  principles  that  are  violated. 

The  unpractised  student  may  deem  a  scientifick  and  an 
analytical  development  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
vocal  sounds,  a  procedure  more  curious  than  useful;  but  so 
erroneous  would  such  a  conclusion  be,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  ought  to  consider  investigations  of  this  description,  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  study  of  elocution.  These 
elementary  principles  form  the  only  proper  basis  of  the 
science;  and  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  them,  is  the 
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principal  cause  of  multitudinous  errours  in  reading  and 
speaking.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  him  who  would 
excel  in  the  science  of  elocution,  to  obtain  a  perfect  mas¬ 
tery  of  these  elementary  and  primary  principles,  before  he 
proceeds  to  general  reading: — and  of  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  the  author  trusts  that  enough  has  been  displayed 
in  the  foregoing,  imperfect  development  of  the  subject  now 
under  consideration,  to  convince  even  the  most  skeptical. 

The  prescribed  limits  of  this  essay,  render  it  impractica¬ 
ble  to  pursue,  to  any  great  extent,  investigations  on  this 
branch  of  elocution.  If  enough  has  been  presented  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  learner,  and  excite  in  him  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  the  design  of  the  writer  is  accomplished: 
and  he  will  now  take  leave  of  this  subject  by  urging  him 
to  push  his  investigations  in  this  department  by  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  efforts,  and  by  an  attentive  perusal  (if  he  can  pro¬ 
cure  them)  of  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,”  by 
Dr.  Rush,  and  of  Dr.  Barber’s  “Grammar  of  Elocution.” 

As  the  pronunciation  of  single  letters  and  single  words* 
is  a  subject  which  comes  within  the  province  of  the  lexicog¬ 
rapher,  rather  than  that  of  the  elocutionist,  the  student  is 
respectfully  referred,  for  the  best  available  information  on 
this  point,  to  “Cobb’s  edition  of  Walker’s  Pronouncing  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  See,  also,  “English  Grammar  in  Lectures,”  pages 
21  and  22,  and  201  to  206  inclusive. 

In  an  age  like  this,  when  science  is  taking  her  eagle  flight, 
and  spreading  her  broad  wings  over  the  world — when  the 
genius  of  education  is  walking  forth  on  the  western  conti¬ 
nent  with  a  grace  and  majesty  which  promise  soon  to  surpass 
her  movements  in  the  Old  World,  it  cannot  but  be  a  source 
of  regret  to  witness  the  apathy,  and  the  indifference,  and  the 
neglectwithwhichthis  most  elegant, most  useful,  most  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  science — the  science  of  elocution — is  still 
treated  in  our  country.  Could  the  crimes  of  those  readers 
and  speakers  who,  without  remorse  or  shame,  do  not  scruple 
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to  trample  under  foot  the  most  salutary  laws  of  articulation^ 
ever  reach  the  higher  world,  the  spirit  of  Cadmus  would 
look  down  and  weep  at  the  cruelties  which  are  inflicted 
upon  his  ill-fated  offspring. 

QUESTIONS 

To  be  answered  by  the  learner. 

What  are  the  six  general  divisions  of  elocution? 

Of  what  does  chapter  1,  treat? 

In  what  does  a  good  articulation  consist? 

What  forms  the  basis  of  good  delivery? 

Is  articulation  a  primary  beauty  in  elocution? 

How  may  one  convince  himself  of  this  fact? 

What  speakers  can  you  name  as  illustrative  of  it? 

Which  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  perseverance  in  over¬ 
coming,  by  oratorical  culture,  the  obstacles  of  nature? 

Are  artificial  tones  or  sentiments  admissible  in  a  speaker?  - 

In  order  to  fill  a  large  space  with  the  voice,  is  it  requisite  to  raise 
its  pitch,  or  increase  its  volume  and  force? 

What,  then,  is  requisite? — (a  distinct  articulation.') 

Can  you  prove  this  by  a  reference  to  deaf  persons? 

What  did  the  ancients  regard  as  the  primary  requisite  in  delivery? 

To  what  practices  had  Demosthenes  recourse,  in  order  to  over¬ 
come  his  impediments  of  speech? 

Repeat  Rule  1. 

How  many  elementary  sounds  are  employed  in  pronouncing  the 
words  of  the  English  language? 

By  what  are  these  sounds  represented? 

Do  letters  ever  represent  any  other  sounds  than  those  which  de¬ 
note  their  names? 

Give  some  illustrations  of  the  various  sounds  of  a,  o,  e,  i,  u,  th, 
ch,  and  the. 

Give  examples  in  which  o,  ew,  ieu,  ieio,  and  eau,  are  pronounced 
like  u. 

How  many  elementary  sounds  are  there  in  the  word  mat?  Ex¬ 
plode  them. 

Which  are  the  mutes? — Why  are  they  so  called? 

Explode  the  three  elemental  sounds  contained  in  each  of  the 
words  man,  not,  get,  bud,  far,  and  sap. 

5* 
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What  is  the  proper  method  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  correct  a  bad 
pronunciation? 

Explain  the  errour  in  consequence  of  which  some  say  dinks, 
tinks,  drift,  trift,  pos-ce,  fores-ce,  strenth,  &c.  instead  of  thinks, 
thrift,  pos-fs,  fores-ts,  strength,  &c. 

Can  you  explain,  by  experiment,  the  elementary  difference  be¬ 
tween  t/i  in  th in,  and  th  in  mis? 

Repeat  Note  1,  to  Rule  1. 

Give  examples  both  of  the  false  and  of  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  u  in  popular,  secular,  &c.  of  o  in  opacity,  omega,  &c.  of  e  in  es¬ 
quire,  esteem, — e  in  sullen,  gospel,  fallen,  seven,  and  the  like. 

Give  examples  both  of  the  correct  and  of  the  incorrect  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  e  in  ment,  nent,  dent,  and  the  like. 

Is  any  stress  allowable  on  such  terminating  syllables? 

Are  the  sounds  of  e  in  pre,o  in  pro,  and  e  in  dence,  lence,  nenc-e, 
&c.  ever  perverted?  Give  examples. 

What  is  to  be  observed  of  long  u  in  nature,  featare,  &c.? 

Are  the  sounds  of  c  in  theorem,  &c.  and  of  o  in  the  terminations 
ant,  man,  & c.  ever  perverted?  Give  examples. 

Repeat  Note  2,  to  Rule  1. 

What  is  said  of  the  consonants  ts,  st,  dst,  and  so  forth,  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  words? 

Repeat  Rule  2. 

Is  the  voice  ever  allowed  to  fall  so  low  as  to  render  the  articula¬ 
tion  indistinct? 

What  is  said  of  uniformity  and  of  variety,  in  the  movements  of  the 
voice? 

Wrhat  i3  said  of  and?  Give  examples  of  its  false  pronunciation, 
and,  also,  the  erroneous  pronunciation  of  his. 

Is  a  distinct  enunciation  of  terminating  syllables,  important  to  an 
impressive  elocution? 

■  Repeat  Rule  3. 

Should  a,  e,  ei,  ai,  and  ay,  in  fare,  there,  air,  &c.  be  pronounced 
like  a  in  late? 

Illustrate  the  difference  in  the  two  sounds. 

What  is  said  of  affectation  in  delivery? 

What  is  the  standard  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  letters  and  words? 

Is  there  any  appeal  from  this  standard  authority? 

What  is  said  of  the  affected  sounds  of  e  in  person,  mercy,  &c,  of 
y  in  sky,  i  in  kind,  ui  in  guide,  &c.  of  y  in  my,  and  of  i  in  wind, 
and  ou  in  pour? 

What  more  is  said  of  affectation  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vow¬ 
el  sounds? 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  TONES  AND  MODULATION. 

The  word  Tones,  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  denotes  the  whole  range  of  perfect  sounds 
which  are  produced,  either  by  man,  the  inferiour 
animals,  or  musical  instruments:  but  in  a  rhetor¬ 
ical  sense, 

Tones  consist  in  the  various  sounds  of  the 
voice  in  its  ascent  from  a  low  to  a  high  pitch,  or 
in  its  descent  from  a  high  to  a  low  one. 

Modulation  denotes  the  variations  of  the 
tones  in  their  ascending  and  descending  pro¬ 
gressions  from  one  note  to  another. 

To  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  Creator,  man  is  in¬ 
debted  for  that  peculiar  endowment,  called  the  power  of 
speech.  In  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  exert  this  fac¬ 
ulty  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  effecting  all  its  important 
purposes,  the  same  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  have  been 
displayed,  in  bestowing  on  him  those  peculiar  and  various 
tones  of  voice  which  constitute  another  characteristical 
feature  of  that  pre-eminence  w'hich  he  holds  over  the  rest 
of  the  animal  world.  All  animals,  it  is  true,  express  their 
various  feelings  by  peculiar  tones;  but  those  possessed  by 
man,  are  the  more  delicate,  melodious,  and  comprehensive, 
in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  his  rank  in  the  scale  of 
being.  There  is  not  an  act  of  his  mind,  an  exertion  of 
his  fancy,  nor  an  emotion  of  his  heart,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
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pressed  in  a  manner  exactly  suited  to  the  degree  of  his  in¬ 
ternal  feeling.  Hence,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  correct  and  ap¬ 
propriate  use  of  these  tones,  that  the  life,  the  spirit,  the 
beauty,  and  the  harmony  of  delivery  consist. 

TONES. 

The  notes  or  variations  of  tone  within  the  compass  of 
the  voice  in  reading  and  speaking,  are  the  same  in  number 
as  those  employed  in  singing.  They  are  commonly  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  musical  scale,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
eight  notes. 

A  semitone  is  an  imperfect  or  half  tone, 
produced  when  the  voice  strikes  a  note  between 
any  of  the  perfect  or  full  tones. 

If  the  words  eyes  and  cruel,  in  the  following  example? 
be  pronounced  in  a  plaintive  manner,  they  will  be  uttered, 
in  a  semitone:  “Put  out  my  eyes!  It  is  too  cruel.” 

A  Monotone  consists  in  the  pronuciation  of 
several  syllables  in  an  unvaried  tone;  that  is, 
without  that  variety  of  tones  which  constitutes 
modulation. 

If,  in  reading  the  annexed  example,  the  words  poor  and 
old  be  pronounced  in  a  plaintive  tone,  and  each  with  a 
sameness  of  sound  corresponding  with  that  of  the  other,  it 
will  illustrate  both  the  semitone  and  the  monotone: 

“Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man.” 

It  is  possible  to  utter  in  a  monotone,  any  succession  of 
letters,  syllables,  or  words,  even  to  an  indefinite  extent;  but 
the  laws  of  harmony  require  the  monotone  to  be  but  spar¬ 
ingly  employed. 

Pitch  denotes  the  place  in  the  musical  scale, 
of  the  sound  or  note  we  strike. 
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Key,  or  Key-Note,  is  that  note  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  scale  on  which  we  pitch  the  voice  in  com¬ 
mencing  a  sentence  or  a  discourse,  and  has  a  go¬ 
verning  influence  over  the  notes  which  follow  it. 

Pitch,  by  some,  has  been  divided  into  Radical ,  and  Con¬ 
crete  and  Discrete. 

The  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  voice  as 
it  passes  through  the  various  notes  of  the  diatonick  scale* 
are  either  concrete  or  discrete. 

When  the  slide  of  the  voice  consists  of  one  continuous, 
uninterrupted  stream  of  sound,  it  is  called  a  concrete  sound; 
but  when  the  stream  of  sound  is  not  continuous,  that  is,  is 
interrupted  in  its  descent  or  ascent  by  breaks,  it  is  called  a 
discrete  sound  or  movement. 

By  pronouncing  a  vowel  or  a  syllable,  such  as  a,  o ,  or 
name ,  for  example,  with  distinctness  and  fullness  at  the 
opening,  it  will  be  perceived,  if  the  sound  be  protracted, 
that  the  volume  of  voice  lessens  during  its  slide ,  and  that 
it  passes  off  in  a  delicate  vanish  until  it  terminates  at  the 
point  where  sound  and  silence  seem  to  meet.  These 
slides  of  the  voice  are  either  upward  or  downward;  so  that, 
as  the  voice  moves  along  from  syllable  to  syllable,  its  relative 
pitch,  or  place  in  the  scale,  is,  of  course,  continually  chang¬ 
ing,  except  when  it  advances  in  a  monotone.  This  dif¬ 
ference,  or  change  in  the  position  of  the  voice,  is  indicated 
by  Dr.  Barber,  by  calling  the  pitch  on  which  a  syllable  or 
word  begins,  in  comparison  with  the  pitch  where  it  termi¬ 
nates,  or  of  other,  succeeding  syllables,  the  Radical  Pitch, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  place  or  pitch  at  which 
the  voice  arrives  by  its  respective  concrete  or  discrete  move¬ 
ments;  and  this  last-named  place  of  the  voice,  or  point  on 
the  scale,  is  denoted,  relatively,  either  its  Concrete  or  Dis¬ 
crete  Pitch. 

Every  one  must  have  observed,  that  he  can  pitch  his 
voice  almost  any  where  in  the  scale  he  chooses.  By  pro- 
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nouncing  the  letter  o,  a,  or  i,  or  the  word  lay,  note,  or  style, 
first,  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  then  one  tone  higher,  and  then 
another  tone  higher,  and  so  on,  running  it  up  the  scale  as 
high  as  he  can  conveniently  go,  and  then  down  again,  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  “raise  and  fall  the  eight  notes”  in  mu- 
sick,  (only  with  the  difference  that  he  should  not  sing  the 
letter  or  word,)  any  one  may  readily  convince  himself  of 
the  variety  and  compass  of  the  voice,  in  regard  to  pitch, 
which  may  be  employed  in  reading  and  speaking.  Similar 
experiments  may  al=o  be  made  in  pronouncing  the  follow¬ 
ing  line,  or,  indeed,  any  other  one. 

“At  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  hamlet  is  still” — 

In  pronouncing  this  line,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
the  voice  should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  at  its  close,  but 
it  should  be  suspended  with  the  rising  vanish,  exactly  as  if 
something  more  were  intended  to  be  added  in  order  to 
complete  the  sense. 

fn  reading  or  speaking  to  a  small  audience  in  a  small 
room,  that  pitch  of  the  voice  should  generally  be  adopted 
which  we  employ  in  ordinary  conversation.  This  pitch 
being  the  most  natural ,  it  will  render  our  delivery  the  most 
easy  to  ourselves,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  hearer. 
In  addressing  a  large  audience,  it  is  proper  generally  to 
commence  with  the  same  ordinary  pitch;  but,  as  we  advance, 
(especially  in  delivering  our  own  sentiments,)  we  naturally 
increase  the  force  of  our  voice,  and  allow  it  to  slide  into  a 
higher  tone;  and  if  we  become  impassioned,  and  earnestly 
vehement,  we  do  not  “o’erstep  the  modesty  of  nature”  by 
raising  our  key-note  several  tones  above  the  one  on  which 
we  commenced.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  by  observing  the  elevation  of  tone 
assumed  by  persons  speaking  under  the  excitement  of  the 
stronger  passions. 

Reading  being  “a  correct  and  beautiful  picture  of  speak¬ 
ing,”  those  rules  which  instruct  us  in  the  latter,  may,  in 
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general,  be  properly  applied  to  the  former.  To  this  position 
it  has  been  objected,  that,  “when  reading  becomes  strictly 
imitative ,  it  assumes  a  theatrical  manner,  becomes  improper, 
and  gives  offence  to  the  hearer.”  T o  the  author,  this  objec¬ 
tion  does  not  appear  to  be  valid.  To  say  that  reading,  by 
becoming  “strictly  imitative  of  speaking,  assumes  a  theatrical 
manner,”  is  no  less  than  saying,  that  speaking  is  performed 
in  a  theatrical  manner.  This  may  sometimes  be  the  case; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  day  is  remote,  in  which  it  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  so,  for  nothing,  I  conceive,  can  be  more  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  genuine  oratory,  than  a  theatrical  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing.  To  the  author,  however,  it  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  astonishment,  that  players  do  not  cultivate  a  manner  of 
speaking  less  “theatrical;”  for  he  has  observed,  that  those 
rare  geniuses  among  them  who  are  looked  up  to  as  paragons 
of  excellence,  are  invariably  less  theatrical ,  and  more  natu¬ 
ral ',  in  their  elocution,  than  players  of  ordinary  talents.  He 
has  also  observed  the  same  thing  in  orators.  The  greatest 
orators  he  has  ever  heard,  are  the  most  NATURAL  speakers. 

The  same  remark  may  likewise  be  extended  to  singers. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  cultivating  the  native 
powers,  and  perverting  them,  although  the  latter  often  passes 
currently  for  the  former.  If  these  observations  are  correct, 
a  hint  may  be  drawn  from  them,  worthy  the  attention,  not 
only  of  the  player,  but  also  of  the  preacher,  the  lawyer,  the 
legislator,  and  all  others  who  wish  to  improve  their  oratorical 
or  their  vocal  powers. 

In  delivering  his  own  sentiments,  a  speaker  may  justly  be 
more  vivid  and  animated  than  in  uttering  the  sentiments  of 
others.  Hence,  a  greater  degree  of  delicacy  and  moderation 
is  necessary  in  reading  than  in  speaking.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  that  this  consideration  do  not  lead  the 
reader  into  the  fatal  errour  of  becoming  too  tame.  A  lifeless, 
indifferent,  or  cold,  formal  manner,  should  be  assiduously 
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avoided.  The  animation,  the  earnestness,  of  the  reader, 
ought  nearly  to  equal  that  of  the  publick  speaker. 

TONES — GENERAL  RULE. 

The  following  rule  for  the  management  of  those  tones 
that  indicate  the  stronger  passions  and  emotions,  is  deemed 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  disciple  in  elocution:  “In 
reading,  let  your  tones  of  expression  be  borrowed  from  those 
of  common  speech,  but,  in  some  degree,  more  faintly  cha¬ 
racterized.  Let  those  tones  which  denote  any  disagreeable 
passion  of  the  mind,  be  still  more  faint  than  those  which 
indicate  agreeable  emotions:  and,  on  all  occasions,  preserve 
yourself  from  being  so  far  affected  with  the  subject,  as  to  be 
unable  to  proceed  through  it,  in  that  easy  and  masterly 
manner  which  has  its  good  effects  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  art.” 

MODULATION. 

The  great  redeeming  quality  with  some  readers  and 
speakers  whose  articulation  is,  by  no  means,  remarkable  for 
distinctness,  and  whose  enunciation  is,  in  many  other 
respects,  faulty,  consists  in  the  agreeable  variety  and  beau¬ 
tiful  modulation  of  the  tones  of  their  voice.  Indeed, 
many  a  speaker  passes  with  the  multitude  for  an  orator , 
whose  sole  dependence  for  popularity  and  favour  in  his  art, 
rests  on  the  power  and  melody  of  his  tones  and  modula¬ 
tions;  for  he  well  knows,  that  the  great  majority  of  hearers, 
are  better  judges  of  pleasing  sounds,  than  they  are  of  pro¬ 
found  sentiments ,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  forego  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  latter,  for  the  gratifying  indulgence  of  the 
former.  But  those  who  wish  to  persuade,  to  move — to  con¬ 
vince  the  understanding  and  to  affect  the  heart,  will  aim  at 
something  higher  than  merely  the  dealing  out  of  harmonious 
sounds.  However  these  may  gratify  the  ear,  yet  on  them 
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alone  the  mind  would  starve.  Harmonious  and  agreeable 
sounds,  therefore,  should  be  held  by  the  reader  or  speaker 
in  the  subordinate  rank  which  a  judicious  taste  assigns  to 
ornaments  in  dress — as  the  mere  appendages,  not  the 
body,  of  the  garment. 

An  agreeable  modulation  and  a  pleasing  variety  of  into¬ 
nation,  are,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  attention.  Their  importance  has  already 
been  illustrated,  by  showing,  that  with  some,  they  are  the 
very  quintessence  of  what  passes  for  oratory.  This  being 
the  case,  then,  we  may  readily  conceive  their  happy  effects 
when  employed  even  by  readers  and  speakers  who  are 
otherwise  liberally  endowed  with  the  higher  qualities  of 
eloquence. 

The  best  general  rule  that  can  be  given  for  a  skilful 
management  and  modulation  of  the  tones  of  the  voice,  is  to 
cultivate  and  adopt  an  agreeable  variety,  such  as  we  know 
to  be  pleasing  to  others. 

The  author  is  aware  that  this  rule  is  of  too  general  a 
character  to  be  of  much  utility  to  those  whose  taste  in 
elocution  is  but  a  little  cultivated,  or  whose  apprehension 
of  what  is  elegant  or  excellent,  and  of  what  is  otherwise, 
is  not  very  quick;  but  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this 
work,  many  definite  principles  will  be  developed,  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

EXERCISES. 

The  great  variety  of  elevation  and  depression  of  tone 
in  which  it  is  proper  to  pronounce  different  kinds  of  com¬ 
position,  depends  mainly  on  the  sentiments  expressed:  and 
there  are  few  whose  conception  and  taste  are  so  obtuse  as 
not  to  be  regulated,  in  their  enunciation,  in  some  good  de¬ 
gree,  by  this  governing  principle. 
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The  following  example  from  Byron,  presents  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  elevation  and  depression  of  tone: 

But  hush!  hark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No;  ’twas  but  the  wind, 

Or  the  car  rattling  o’er  the  stony  street: 

On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  he  unconfined; 

No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 

But  hark! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before! 

Arm!  Arm!  it  is — it  is— the  cannons’  opening  roar! 

No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  that  the  commenc¬ 
ing  words  of  this  passage,  “hush!  hark!”  should  be  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  low  tone  approaching  a  whisper;  and  the 
residue  of  the  same  line,  in  a  deep,  low  tone  of  earnest¬ 
ness,  a  little  higher  than  the  preceding,  but  not  quite  so 
elevated  as  the  interrogatory  which  follows  it.  The  line 
and  a  half  which  answers  the  question,  requires  a  light, 
joyous  tone,  considerably  elevated  above  that  in  which  the 
interrogation  is  expressed.  In  the  phrase,  “On  with  the 
dance!”  the  voice  breaks  forth  with  a  sudden  abruptness, 
and  in  quite  an  elevated  tone;  but  falls  a  little,  again,  on 
the  two  and  a  half  lines  which  follow.  And  again  the 
voice  falls  very  low  at  “hark!”  and  rises  very  greatly 
again,  and  successively,  on  each  of  the  words,  “nearer, 
clearer,  deadlier;”  until,  as  it  approaches  the  word  “Arm!” 
it  breaks  forth  in  its  most  energetick,  impassioned,  and  high¬ 
est  strain. 

In  general,  the  tones  and  modulations  of  the  voice,  ex¬ 
cept  when  influenced  by  the  principles  of  inflection  and 
emphasis,  are  to  be  regulated  by  an  exercise  of  good  taste, 
which  may  ordinarily  be  acquired  by  an  attentive  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  manner  adopted  by  those  who  excel  in  elocu¬ 
tion,  and  by  private  application. 
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The  following  marginal  directions  may  be  of  some  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  unpractised  student. 

EXAMPLES. 

Low  Tone — Hark!  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note? 

Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath? 

High — The  fires  of  death — the  bale-fires  flash  on  high: 

Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Sirock; 

Red  battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

Low — Lochiel!  Lochiel!  beware  of  the  day 

When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array! 

Middle — For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 

And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight. 

High — False  wizard  avaunt!  I  have  marshalled  my  clan: 

Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one; 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their  gore, 
Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 

They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 

And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 

Down!  soothless  insulter;  I  trust  not  the  tale. 

Plaintive — Come,  Anthony,  and  young  Octavius,  come, 

Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius; 

For  Cassius  is  a  weary  of  the  world. 

Poor  child  of  danger,  nursling  of  the  storm, 

Sad  are  the  woes  that  wreck  thy  manly  form! 

Rocks,  waves,  and  winds,  the  shattered  bark  delay; 

Thy  heart  is  sad,  thy  home  is  far  away. 

Errours  in  regard  to  Pitch  and  Tones. 

High  Pitch. — As  it  regards  the  tones  of  the  voice,  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  common  or  unbecoming,  fault  to 
which  publick  readers  and  speakers  are  liable,  than  that  of 
commencing  in  a  loud  and  vociferous  manner.  This 
abrupt  and  boisterous  beginning  is  always  displeasing,  and 
not  unfrequently  disgusting,  to  the  auditory.  It  wears  the 
aspect  of  immodesty  in  a  speaker,  and  appears,  in  general, 
to  proceed  from  his  overweening  confidence  in  his  own 
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abilities;  and  moreover,  to  a  judicious  hearer,  it  is  a  fair  in¬ 
dex,  put  out  to  forewarn  him,  that  he  may  expect,  in  what 
is  to  follow,  neither  a  display  of  good  taste  nor  talents. 

Although  the  pitch  and  tone  of  the  voice  at  the  opening 
of  a  discourse,  are,  in  some  measure,  to  be  governed  by 
the  occasion,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  a  reader  or 
a  speaker’s  oratorical  powers  are  called  forth,  yet  seldom 
will  circumstances  require  him  to  depart  from  the  general 
direction  given  him  in  regard  to  pitch,  on  page  58,  name¬ 
ly,  to  adopt  that  pitch  of  voice  which  he  generally  em¬ 
ploys  in  ordinary  conversation.  As  this  pitch  will  be  found 
most  convenient  and  easy  to  himself,  so  will  it  appear  the 
most  natural  and  agreeable  to  his  hearers — a  point  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked.  In  this  pitch,  also,  will  his  tones 
and  inflections  of  voice  be  the  most  natural,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  give  them  the  greatest  and  most  grateful  variety  of 
swell  and  melody. 

As  a  speaker  advances  in  his  discourse,  especially  if  it  be 
somewhat  impassioned,  and  increases  in  energy  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  a  higher  and  louder  tone  will  naturally  steal  upon 
him,  and  sometimes  he  may  even  change  his  radical  pitch; 
and  in  such  cases  it  may  require  no  little  address  to  keep 
his  voice  within  proper  bounds.  This  may  easily  be  done, 
however,  by  occasionally  recalling  it,  as  it  were,  from  the 
extremities  of  its  adventurous  flight,  and  by  directing  it  to 
those  who  are  near  him. 

Low  Pitch. — An  errour  more  frequent  than  that  last  point¬ 
ed  out, though  perhaps  not  so  fatal, occurs  with  those  speakers 
who  take  their  key-note  or  pitch  in  too  low  a  tone  to  be 
distinctly  heard.  At  the  commencement  of  his  discourse,  a 
speaker  may  presume  much  upon  the  indulgence  of  his 
hearer's;  but  this  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should  speak  so 
low  as  to  compel  them  to  listen ,  with  the  greatest  attention 
in  order  to  understand  what  is  delivered.  What  is  worth 
being  uttered  at  all,  is  worth  being  spoken  in  a  proper 
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manner;  but  can  any  thing  be  more  improper,  than  to  utter 
our  sentiments  in  so  indistinct  a  manner,  or  in  so  low  a 
tone,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  clearly  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  said? 

This  fault,  if  long  continued,  is  apt  to  exhaust  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  hearers,  who  justly  consider  it  an  abuse  of 
their  good  nature,  and  an  insult  to  their  understandings. 
Therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  great  extremes 
should  be  avoided. 

Affected  Tones. — There  is  not  a  more  besetting,  orator¬ 
ical  sin  into  which  readers  and  speakers  are  apt  to  fall, 
than  that  of  adopting  an  affected  tone  of  voice.  Many  a 
one  who,  in  ordinary  conversation,  has  nothing  peculiar  or 
disagreeable  in  his  tones  and  modulations,  or,  perhaps,  whose 
voice  is  quite  agreeable  and  melodious,  will,  nevertheless, 
when  he  comes  to  read  or  speak  in  publick,  at  once  divest 
himself  of  the  natural  tones  of  his  voice,  as  he  would  cast  off 
an  old  garment  that  carried  contagion  in  it,  and  which  he 
feared  would  be  communicated  to  his  hearers,  and  enter 
upon  his  labours  in  a  stiff,  formal,  artificial,  and  affected 
tone,  in  which  he  appears  more  unseemly  and  disagreeable 
than  he  would  in  a  borrowed  garment,  even  one  that  was 
shabby  and  did  not  fit  him.  Some  affect  a  simpering,  soft, 
silly,  sweet  prettiness  of  tone  and  manner;  but  more,  a 
rigid,  pompous  dignity  or  solemnity:  both  of  which  are 
equally  foolish  and  absurd.  The  man  of  correct  taste, 
however,  will  put  forth  his  strength  in  his  natural  tones, 
and  be  sure,  if  not  to  please,  at  least,  not  to  disgust,  his 
auditory. 

Every  thing  like  an  academical  tone,  a  scholastick  tone, 
a  clerical  tone,  or  a  sectarian  or  professional  tone,  should, 
by  him  who  would  excel  in  elocution,  be  carefully  avoided. 
Even  a  trilling  of  the  voice,  as  it  appears,  unless  very  skil¬ 
fully  managed,  more  or  less  artificial ,  is  to  be  very  sparingly 
In  general,  the  only  safe  course  for  a 
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reader  or  speaker  to  pursue,  is  to  attempt  nothing  more 
with  his  voice  than  what  he  already  knows  to  be  both  easy 
and  NATURAL. 

MODULATION. 

In  regard  to  modulation,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
variations  of  sound  which  the  voice  is  capable  of  producing^ 
are  almost  infinite;  and  that  the  modulations  necessary  to 
produce  even  common  melody  in  prose,  are  very  great. 
These  modulations  or  variations  of  tone  are  produced  more 
or  less  harmoniously  and  appropriately  by  a  reader  or  a 
speaker,  just  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  and  delicacy  of 
structure  in  hisorgans  of  sound,  the  cultivation  andrefinement 
of  his  taste,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  ear.  But  the  defects 
of  most  readers  and  speakers,  are  no  less  glaring  than  fre¬ 
quent.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  pronouncing 
two  or  more  words  which  follow  each  other  in  the  same 
construction,  with  a  sameness  of  modulation.  Except  in 
those  rare  instances,  in  wdiich  the  monotone  is  proper,  no 
two  words  in  the  language,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  can 
immediately  succeed  each  other,  where  a  just  elocution 
does  not  require,  that  the  modulations  of  tone  employed 
in  pronouncing  the  one,  should  be  different,  at  least,  in  some 
slight  degree,  from  those  adopted  in  pronouncing  the  other. 
If,  for  example,  the  words  “day  and  hour,”  in  the  following 
lines,  w'ere  both  to  be  enunciated  in  precisely  the  same  tone 
of  voice,  how, shockingly  would  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the 
sentiment  be  marred! 

A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty, 

Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  readers  are  not  want¬ 
ing,  who  are  so  totally  devoid  of  refinement  in  taste,  as  to 
pronounce,  not  only  two  wrords  in  succession,  but  even 
three,  four,  or  five,  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  variation  of 
tone. 
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“He  combined  within  himself  all  the  elements  of  terrour, 
nerve,  malice,  and  intellect — a  heart  that  never  melted,  a 
hand  that  never  trembled,  a  mind  that  never  wavered  from 
its  purpose.” 

In  pronouncing  the  words  “terrour,  nerve,  malice,  and 
intellect,”  the  intonation  should  continually  vary  as  it  passes 
on  from  one  word  to  another.  In  enunciating  “hand,”  the 
modulation  should  be  nearly  similar  to  that  given  to  “heart-,” 
but  the  effect  of  a  good  elocution  would  be  greatly  injured, 
were  one  to  pronounce  “mind”  without  a  far  greater  vari¬ 
ation  in  his  tone  of  voice.  Similar  directions  might  be 
given  for  pronouncing  the  verbs  “melted,  trembled,  and 
wavered,”  as  well  as  the  adverb  “never,”  although  it  would 
be  improper  to  adapt  a  uniform  variety  in  enunciating  these 
three  classes  of  words. 

In  such  instances  as  these,  the  leading  characteristick  in 
the  change  of  tone  that  is  proper  to  be  made,  consists  in  an 
increase  of  the  force  and  fullness  of  volume,  as  the  voice 
advances  from  one  word  to  another.  This  augmentation  of 
force  and  energy,  however,  must  be  slight,  or  otherwise,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed.  Another  feature  of  this  kind  of  modulation,  is 
controled  by  the  inflection  of  voice  that  is  proper  to  be 
adopted.  This  subject,  therefore,  will  be  resumed  again  in 
those  chapters  which  treat  of  inflection  and  emphasis. 

Errours  in  Modulation. 

Monotony. — The  monotone  may  sometimes  be  advan¬ 
tageously  employed  in  pronouncing  a  simile,  or  some  other 
peculiar  constructions  of  language;  but  a  dull,  monotonous 
method  of  pronouncing  words  in  general,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  reprehensible.  When  the  monotone  is  proper,  a 
reader  or  a  speaker  of  ordinary  capacity  and  acumen,  will 
adopt  it  naturally,  and  without  the  least  artificial  effort, 
just  as  he  would  express,  by  the  modulations  and  tones  of 
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his  voice,  many  of  the  passions  and  emotions,  merely  by 
the  promptings  of  internal  feeling.  If  we  would  interest 
those  who  listen  to  us,  we  must  adopt  a  pleasing  and  natu¬ 
ral  variety  of  tones  and  modulation:  and  nothing  will  be 
more  sure  to  produce  the  opposite  effect,  than  the  adoption 
of  artificial  tones,  or  of  a  drawling,  lifeless  monotony. 

Artificial  Variety. — But  in  order  to  avoid  a  monotonous 
manner  of  delivery,  some  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
equally  offensive  to  a  chaste  ear,  and  not  less  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  correct  enunciation.  In  order  to 
give  his  words  the  greatest,  possible  variety  of  intonation, 
inflection,  and  modulation,  he  loses  sight  of  both  principle 
and  natural  propriety.  He  plunges  into  the  depths  of  ar¬ 
tificiality,  and  soars  above  the  heights  of  elegance.  He 
gives  you  correct  tones  and  incorrect,  agreeable  modula¬ 
tions  and  disagreeable,  all  blended  together,  and  displeases 
more  than  the  dull,  plodding,  humdrum  monotonist.  But 
this  artificial  variety,  is  very  apt  to  settle  down  into  what  is 
no  less  intolerable,  a 

Uniform  Variety. — Among  tasteless  readers  and  speak¬ 
ers,  a  uniform  variety  assumes  as  many  set  forms  as  Proteus 
had  shapes,  but  they  are  far  less  pleasing.  These  artificial 
and  uniform  modes  of  delivery  are  too  numerous  to  admit 
of  an  adequate  description;  and  they  too  frequently  oc¬ 
cur  not  to  have  attracted  the  attention,  and  have  elicited 
the  displeasure,  of  most  people. 

This  displeasing  and  unnatural  uniformity  occurs  with 
some  speakers  who  run  into  the  false  conceit,  that  they 
must  begin  every  sentence  in  the  same  tone  and  elevation, 
or  depression  of  the  voice,  and  always  close  it  with  the 
same  fall  or  cadence.  A  sameness  of  tone  and  modula¬ 
tion,  they  also  adopt  at  every  recurrence  of  any  particular 
stop  or  pause,  how  different  and  varied  soever  the  language 
and  sentiments  may  be.  But  in  poetry  this  characteristick 
of  dulness  attains  its  full  growth.  Here  we  often  see  this 
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uniform  variety  carried  into  a  regular  tune;  but  it  is  a  tune 
that  shocks  every  ear  but  that  of  the  pseudo-songster. 

As  these  last  two  faults  often  arise  from  an  improper  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  inflections  of  the  voice  and  of  emphasis, 
they  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

EXERCISES, 

Placid,  tone — Come,  gentle  Spring!  ethereal  mildness!  come, 

And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud. 

While  musick  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 

Low — Adah.  Hush!  tread  softly,  Cain. 

Cain.  I  will:  but  wherefore? 

Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cain.  Cypress!  ’tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  mourned 
O’er  what  it  shadows;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child’s  canopy? 

Adah.  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seemed 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

Middle — O’er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 

Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 

Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home! 

Very  low — Hark!  they  whisper:  angels  say, 

‘Sister  spirit,  come  away.’ 

Loud — The  world  recedes:  it  disappears! 

Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes!  my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphick  ring! 

Very  loud — Lend,  lend  your  wings!  I  mount!  I  fly! 

0  grave!  where  is  thy  victory? 

O  death!  where  is  thy  sting? 

Plaintive — Ye  woods  and  wilds,  whose  melancholy  gloom 

Accords  with  my  soul’s  sadness,  and  draws  forth 
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The  voice  of  sorrow  from  my  bursting  heart — 

Farewell  awhile;  I  will  not  leave  you  long, 

For  in  your  shades  I  deem  some  spirit  dwells 
Who,  from  the  chiding  stream,  or  groaning  oak, 

Still  hears  and  answers  to  Matilda’s  moan. 

QUESTIONS. 

Of  what  does  chapter  2nd  treat? 

What  is  meant  by  tones? — What,  by  modulation? 

Are  the  peculiar  beauty  and  the  great  variety  of  tones  belonging 
to  the  human  voice,  an  evidence  of  man’s  superiority  over  the  brute? 

In  what  chiefly  consist  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  delivery? 

How  many  notes  or  variations  of  tone  fall  within  the  compass  of 
the  voice  in  speaking,  compared  with  that  of  singing? 

What  is  a  semitone? — What,  a  monotone? 

Illustrate  them  both  by  examples. 

What  is  meant  by  pitch? — What,  by  key-note? 

What  is  a  concrete  sound? — What,  a  discrete  sound? 

Explain  the  difference  between  radical,  and  concrete  and  discrete 
pitch. 

Is  there  a  great  variety  in  pitch? 

Illustrate  this  by  experiments  on  o,  a,  i,  lay,  kc. 

In  reading  or  speaking  to  a  small  audience,  what  pitch  of  the 
voice  ought  generally  to  be  adopted? 

Ought  the  same  to  be  taken  in  addressing  a  large  audience? 

In  impassioned  discourse,  is  it  ever  allowable  to  raise  the  pitch  or 
key-note  as  we  advance? 

What  is  reading? 

What  is  said  of  a  theatrical  manner  of  speaking? 

What  is  the  manner  adopted  by  the  greatest  orators? 

Is  the  same  correct  in  regard  to  singing? 

Is  a  greater  degree  of  moderation  to  be  observed  in  reading  than 
in  speaking? — Why? 

What  is  said  of  tameness  and  of  earnestness  in  reading? 

What  is  the  general  rule  for  managing  the  tones  of  the  voice  in 
reading? 

In  what  estimation  should  harmonious  and  agreeable  sounds  be 
held  by  a  reader  or  a  speaker? 

Is  an  agreeable  modulation  important  to  every  reader  and  speaker? — 
How  do  you  prove  this? 
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What  is  the  general  rule  to  regulate  one  in  his  modulation? 

What  is  said  of  commencing  a  discourse  in  an  abrupt  and  vocife¬ 
rous  manner? 

What  is  said  of  a  very  low  pitch? 

What  is  said  of  affected  tones? — What,  of  natural  tones? 

What  is  said  of  trilling  sounds? 

What  is  said  of  monotony? 

What  is  said  of  a  drawling,  lifeless,  monotonous  enunciation? 

Is  artificial  variety  in  modulation,  at  all  admissible? 

W’hat  is  said  of  uniform  variety? 


CHAPTER  III. 


INFLECTIONS  OF  THE  VOICE. 

The  inflections  of  the  voice  consist  in  those 
peculiar  slides  which  it  takes  in  pronouncing  a 
letter,  a  syllable,  or  a  word. 

There  are  two  of  these  slides,  the  upward  and 
the  downward.  They  are  most  apparent  in  the 
pronunciation  of  emphatick  words,  and  words 
immediately  preceding  a  pause,  especially  the 
closing  pause  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

The  upward  slide  is  called  the  Rising  Inflec¬ 
tion.  It  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  acute  ac¬ 
cent,  or  following  mark  ('). 

The  downward  slide  is  denominated  the  Fall¬ 
ing  Inflection.  It  is  represented  by  the  grave 
accent;  thus  ('). 

When  both  the  upward  and  the  downward 
slides  of  the  voice  occur  in  pronouncing  a  sylla¬ 
ble,  they  are  called  a  Circumflex  or  Wave. 

CONCRETE  SLIDES  OR  INFLECTIONS  OF  THE  VOICE. 

Before  the  learner  proceeds  to  a  perusal  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  development  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  he  is 
requested  to  turn  back  to  page  57,  and  carefully  re-examine 
what  is  there  said  of  the  concrete  and  discrete  movements 
of  the  voice,  and  of  the  radical,  and  concrete  and  discrete 
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pitch,  as  such  an  examination  will  enable  him  more  readily 
to  comprehend  the  illustration  which  follows. 

By  pronouncing  in  a  very  deliberate  and  perfectly  na¬ 
tural  manner,  the  letter  y,  (which  is  a  diphthong,)  the  un¬ 
practised  student  will  perceive,  that  the  sound  produced,  is 
compound,  being  formed,  at  its  opening,  of  the  obscure 
sound  of  oo  as  heard  in  oo-ze,  which  sound  rapidly  slides 
into  that  of  i,  and  then  advances  to  that  of  ee  as  heard  in 
e-ve,  and  on  which  it  gradually  passes  off  into  silence. 

But  at  present  the  attention  of  the  student  is  particularly 
called  to  the  lessening  vanish  of  the  voice  as  it  dies  away 
into  silence  at  the  close  of  a  sound.  A  few  experiments, 
therefore,  on  some  of  the  simple,  vowel  elements,  such  as 
o,  a,  e,  u,  or  on  the  consonants  b,  d,  k,  l,  n,  s,  or  on  the 
words  man,  name,  joy,  song,  and  the  like,  may  be  instruct¬ 
ive  to  such  as  have  not  hitherto  given  this  subject  a  separate 
attention,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  perceive  two  important 
circumstances  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  vocal  sounds, 
namely,  that  in  the  delicate  vanish  of  the  voice  at  the  close 
of  a  letter  or  word,  the  stream  of  sound  generally  takes 
either  an  ascending  or  a  descending  direction,  as  it  dies 
away  into  silence,  according  to  the  impulse  given  by  the 
organs  which  explode  the  sound,  and  that  a  little  attention 
to  the  vanishing  slide,  will  enable  any  one  to  ascertain  its 
direction,  and  thus  to  distinguish  between  what  is  called  the 
rising  and  the  falling  inflections  of  the  voice.  If,  in 
slowly  pronouncing  the  letter  y,  i,  or  o,  for  example,  the 
attention  of  the  learner  be  directed  to  the  opening  fulness, 
and  the  gradually  diminishing  volume  of  the  voice  until  it 
terminates  in  silence,  he  will  readily  perceive  the  propriety 
of  Dr.  Rush’s  giving  the  name  radical  to  the  first  part  of 
the  elementary  sound,  and  that  of  vanishing  movement  to 
the  second  and,  also,  that  of  designating  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  which  has  been  described,  a  vanishing  tone.  “This 
gradually  lessening  volume  of  sound  upon  syllables,  and 
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exquisite  vanish  with  which  they  terminate,  contrasted  with 
their  opening  fullness,  are  circumstances  which  show  the 
superiority  of  the  human  voice  over  all  musical  instruments. 
The  full  manifestation  of  the  radical  and  vanish  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  slides  of  long  quantity,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  utterance  of  long  syllables,  in  speaking,  reading,  and 
recitation,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  captivating  to  the  ear, 
and  is  what  gives  smoothness  and  delicacy  to  the  tones  of 
the  voice.  In  short  syllables,  the  difference  of  the  radical 
and  vanish  is  perceptible,  though  not  so  obvious.”* 

RISING  INFLECTION. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  sentence;  “I  will  try  to  do  bet¬ 
ter,”  be  pronounced  in  a  very  deliberate  manner,  but  with¬ 
out  any  stress  being  given  to  the  word  try;  and  let  the  at¬ 
tention  be  particularly  directed  to  the  sound  of  y.  Then 
repeat,  in  the  same  deliberate  and  natural  manner,  that 
portion  of  the  sentence  which  closes  with  try ,  without  the 
remaining  part  of  it — with  precisely  the  intonation  that 
would  be  employed  were  the  whole  sentence  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  the  letter  y  will  be  found  “to  have  the  rising' 
slide  of  a  second ,”  or  a  tone. 

In  the  second  place,  let  the  following  sentence  be  uttered 
as  a  simple  inquiry,  or  as  it  naturally  would  be  if  the 
answer  yes  or  no  were  expected  to  it,  and  the  y  wall  take 
the  rising  slide  of  a  third,  or,  in  other  words,  its  lessening 
vanish  will  rise  two  tones  before  it  terminates:  “Did  he  say 
he  would  try — to  do  better?” 

Again,  if  the  question  be  pronounced  under  the  emotion 
of  surprise,  and  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word  try, 
the  y  will  have  the  rising,  concrete  slide  of  a  fifth;  that  is, 
from  the  radical  part  of  its  sound  to  the  terminating  point 
of  its  vanish,  the  stream  of  voice  will  ascend  four  tones: 
“Did  he  say  he  would  try?” 
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Lastly,  if  the  question  be  asked  under  a  still  stronger 
excitement  of  surprise,  with  a  proportionable  increase  of 
the  emphasis,  the  sound  of  y  will  stream  through  the  rising 
octave:  “Did  he  say  he  would  try?”  “Children  and  women 
whose  emotions  are  particularly  lively,  frequently  ask  a 
question  with  the  intense,  piercing  slide  of  the  octave.” 

FALLING  INFLECTION. 

Let  the  sentence,  “I  saw  Mr.  Pry,”  be  uttered  in  a  na¬ 
tural  manner,  without  the  least  emphasis  or  expression  of 
emotion  on  the  last  word,  and  closed  with  the  ordinary  fall 
of  the  voice  given  to  simple,  affirmative  sentences,  and  the 
letter  y  will  take  the  falling  slide  of  a  second. 

If,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence,  such  a  degree  of  em¬ 
phasis  be  given  to  the  last  word  as  merely  to  contrast  it 
with  the  name  of  some  one  understood,  it  will  display  the 
falling  slide  of  a  third. 

If,  in  uttering  the  sentence,  we  increase  the  emphasis  on 
Pry  so  much  as  to  express  an  earnest  degree  of  positive¬ 
ness,  the  stream  of  sound  will  fall  through  a  concrete 
fifth:  “It  was  Mr.  Pry — I  tell  you.” 

But  let  the  highest  degree  of  dictatorial  positiveness  be 
given  to  the  word  as  if  uttered  in  anger,  and  the  slide  will 
reach  the  downward  octave. 

For  the  foregoing  illustration  of  the  upward  and  the 
downward  slides  of  the  voice,  the  author  is  mainly  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Dr.  Rush’s  “Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,”  and 
to  Dr.  Barber’s  “Grammar  of  Elocution,”  to  which  works 
they  who  wish  to  see  a  more  extensive  display  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  are  repectfully  referred. 

examples — of  the  Rising  Infection. 

Did  he  say  I'?  Did  he  say  o'? 

Did  he  say  song'?  Did  he  say  ocean'? 
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Let  the  reader  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
the  inflections  of  the  voice,  pronounce  the  foregoing  sen¬ 
tences  deliberately  and  in  a  natural  tone,  and  he  will 
readily  perceive,  that  the  voice  slides  upward  in  its  vanish 
at  the  close  of  each.  If  he  protract  the  sound  of  the 
last  syllable,  the  peculiar  characteristick  of  the  inflection 
will  be  rendered  still  more  obvious. 

examples — of  both  the  Rising  and  the  Falling  In¬ 
flections. 

Did  he  say  man',  or  man'? 

Did  he  say  holy',  or  holy'? 

Should  we  say  /rumour',  or  umour'? 

Should  we  say  supplemunt',  or  supplement'? 

Ought  we  to  say  advertise'munt',  or  advertisement'? 
Ought  we  to  say  coa/etor',  or  coadyu'tur'? 

Does  he  talk  rationally',  or  irrationally'? 

Does  he  speak  grammatically',  or  ungrammatically'? 

Did  he  do  it  voluntarily',  or  involuntarily'? 

Does  Napoleon  merit  praise',  or  dispraise'? 

Does  Cesar  deserve  fame',  or  blame'? 

He  said  man',  not  man'. 

He  said  holy',  not  holy'. 

We  should  say  umour',  not  /rumour'. 

We  should  say  supplement',  not  supplemunt'. 

We  ought  to  say  advertisement',  not  advertise'munt'. 
We  ought  to  say  coadyu'tur',  not  coa/etor'. 

He  talks  rationally',  not  irrationally'. 

He  speaks  grammatically',  not  ungrammatically'. 

He  did  it  voluntarily',  not  involuntarily'. 

Napoleon  merits  dispraise',  rather  than  praise'. 

Cesar  deserves  blame',  instead  of  fame'. 

He  did  not  say  man',  but  man'. 

He  did  not  say  holy',  but  holy'. 
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We  should  not  say  /mmour',  but  ttmour'. 

We  should  not  say  supplemunt',  but  supplement'. 

We  ought  not  to  say  advertise'munt',  but  advertisement . 

We  oughj  not  to  say  coa/etor',  but  coady’u'tur'. 

He  does  not  talk  irrationally',  but  rationally'. 

He  does  not  speak  ungrammatically',  but  grammatically’. 

He  did  not  act  involuntarily',  but  voluntarily'. 

Napoleon  does  not  merit  praise',  but  dispraise'. 

Cesar  does  not  deserve  fame',  but  blame'. 

We  may  not  pronounce  it  egzibit1,  but  egz-hibit''. 

We  may  not  spell  it  bur  then1,  but  burden'. 

The  orthography  is  not  enquirer',  but  inquirer'. 

The  spelling  is  not  chesnut',  but  chestnut'. 

You  should  not  spell  it  dra ft',  but  drawg'/it'. 

You  should  not  say  discrepancy',  but  discrepance'. 

We  ought  not  to  say  you  was',  but  you  ivere\ 

We  should  not  pronounce  it  ware',  but  wer'.# 

Can  Cesar  deserve  both  fame'  and  blame'?  Impossible'. 

If  Cesar  does  not  deserve  fame',  he  merits  censure'. 

Is  Washington  more  worthy  of  fame  than  Napoleon'? 
Unquestionably'. 

Can  Bonaparte  be  compared  with  Washington'?  Not 
justly'. 

With  whom  may  Napoleon  be  compared'?  In  acuteness 
of  intellect',  with  Diogenes';  in  ambition',  with  Cesar';  in 
arms',  with  Alexander'. 

Was  Bonaparte  greater  than  Alexander'?  Let  posterity 
determine'. 

Does  Napoleon  merit  praise',  or  censure',  for  not  com¬ 
mitting  suicide  when  banished  to  Saint  Helena'?  Praise', 
unquestionably'. 

*For  a  corrected  list  of  those  words  often  misspelled  by  gpod  writers,  and 
another  of  those  most  frequently  mispronounced  by  good  readers,  see  “English 
Grammar  in  Lectures,”  pages  199  and  207,  inclusive. 

7* 
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Was  it  an  act  of  moral  courage',  or  of  cowardice',  for 
Cato  to  fall  on  his  sword'?  Undoubtedly  the  latter'. 

Was  it  ambition  that  induced  Regulus  to  return  to 
Carthage'?  No',  but  the  love  of  his  country' — an  act  of 
the  moral  sublime',  arising  out  of  the  firmest  integrity'. 

With  whom  may  Washington  be  compared'?  With  Cin- 
cinnatus',  with  Manco  Capack',  and  with  Alfred'. 

Wherein  did  Mason  surpass  Chalmers'?  Not  in  argu¬ 
ment',  nor  in  sublimity  of  his  thoughts',  nor  yet',  in  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  splendour  of  his  diction',  but  in  elocution'. 

Can  high  attainments  in  elocution',  immortalize  a  man'? 
In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term',  it  can'. 

Whose  fame  will  blaze  along  down  the  track  of  time 
with  NewtonV?  Doctor  Franklin’s'. 

Whose  fame  in  lexicography'  is  identified  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language/,  along  with  Johnson  and  Walker’s'?  That 
of  Webster  and  Cobb'. 

Who  rank  among  the  American',  classical  prose-writers 
and  poets  of  the  present  day'?  Irving',  Cooper',  Flint', 
Paulding', and  Wirt',  Channing',  Marshall',  Ramsay',  Kenne¬ 
dy',  Adams',  Walsh',  Waldo',  Mason',  and  Verplanck',  Nott', 
Everett',  Carter',  Madison',  Jefferson',  Silliman',  Sands', 
Sprague',  Sparks',  Nealle',  Howe',  Dennie',  Griffin',  Willis', 
Buckingham',  Legget',  Rush',  and  Griscom',  Mrs.  Hale'  and 
Mrs.  Sigourney' — Coffin',  Halleck',  Percival',  and  Pierpont', 
Hillhouse',  Wilcox',  Waldo',  Whittier',  Bryant',  Brooks',  and 
Braynard',  Mellen',  Dana',  Tappan',  Ware',  and  Eastburn', 
and  many  others'.* 

These  exercises  are  presented  mainly  for  the  young  tyro 
in  elocution,  as  preliminary  to  the  application  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules.  Let  him,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  read 
them  several  times  over,  observing  carefully  to  apply  the  in¬ 
flections  of  the  voice  according  to  the  prescribed  marks. 

“The  Author  is  not  unaware  that  his  own  want  of  information  on  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  delicate  point,  excludes  many  a  worthy  name  from  its  legitimate 
place  in  this  list. — He  also  fears  that  when  time  shall  have  drawn  his  correcting 
pencil  over  it,  some  of  the  names  now  included  in  it,  will  be  blotted  out. 
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But  in  order  to  enforce  upon  his  mind  the  great  importance 
of  a  strict  attention  to  the  upward  and  downward  slides  of 
the  voice,  after  having  learned  to  pronounce  these  exam¬ 
ples  correctly ,  let  him  reverse  the  process;  that  is,  let  him 
make  the  falling  inflection,  where  the  voice  ought  to  rise, 
and  the  rising,  where  it  should  fall,  and  he  will  readily  per¬ 
ceive,  that  the  performance  will  be  difficult  and  unnatural, 
and,  also,  that  the  meaning  and  melody  of  the  sentences 
will  thereby  be  impaired.  This  procedure  will  qualify 
him  more  readily  to  detect  the  proper  inflections  wherever 
they  occur,  as  well  as  more  easily  to  understand  the  illus¬ 
trations  and  the  application  of  the  rules  when  he  comes  to 
enter  upon  the  succeeding  exercises. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  impertinent  to  suggest  to 
the  teacher  of  classes  in  reading,  the  importance  of  fre¬ 
quently  requiring  several  members  of  the  class  to  pronounce , 
successively,  the  same  sentence ,  and  of  occasionally  causing 
the  whole  class  to  repeat  the  same  sentence  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Such  procedures  will  prove,  not  only  a  saving 
of  much  time  and  labour,  by  instructing  and  exercising 
many  at  once,  but  also  have  a  tendency  to  excite  in  their 
minds  a  high  degree  of  emulation — the  grand  secret  of 
masterly  teaching.  Let  the  instructer  first  read  each  sen¬ 
tence  to  the  pupil  in  a  distinct  and  eloquent  manner;  and 
then  require  him  to  pronounce  it  exactly  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner. 

When  the  following  rules  are  brought  before  the  learner, 
no  faithful  teacher  will  neglect  to  explain  them  clearly,  and 
to  enforce  them  practically.  No  faithful  instructer  will 
lose  sight  of  the  important  maxim,  that  the  juvenile  mind 
ought  to  be  led  along  the  path  of  science;  not  driven. 
Principles,  should  be  developed;  rules,  illustrated;  intrica¬ 
cies,  unfolded;  obstacles,  removed;  and,  indeed,  whatever 
branch  of  science  a  youth  is  pursuing,  should  be  made 
plain,  easy,  and  inviting.  From  the  lips  of  an  eloquent 
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teacher,  instructions  drop  like  honey  from  the  comb.  They 
flow  as  clear  as  the  pebbled  brook.  They  fall  like  sweet 
musick  on  the  listening  ear. 

RULES  FOR  THE  INFLECTIONS  OF  THE  VOICE. 


RULE  I. 

A  simple,  affirmative  sentence  generally  closes 
with  the  falling  inflection;  as,  “God  is  just'.” 
“Cheerfulness  is  preferable  to  mirth'.”  “Liberal 
principles  are  advancing  rapidly  in  most  parts  of 
the  civilized  world'.” 

Exception.  The  inflections  of  the  voice  are  sometimes 
controled  by  emphasis,  as  in  the  following  examples,  in 
which  Rule  1,  is  reversed:  “It  is  the  dictate  of  reason  to 
yield  the  argument  to  one  who  commands  thirty  legions'.’’'1 

“A  thousand  of  our  years  amount' 

Scarce  to  a  day  in  thine  account'.” 

If,  in  this  last  example,  the  emphasis  had  fallen  on  account , 
instead  of  thine ,  the  inflection  at  its  close  would  have  been 
reversed,  and,  therefore,  made  according  to  Rule  1. 

RULE  H. 

A  negative  sentence  commonly  ends  with  the 
rising  inflection;  as,  “God  is  not  the  author  of 
sin'.”  “He  can  no  longer  drown  the  voice  of 
conscience  in  the  clamorous  report  of  war'.” 

The  noviciate  in  grammar  is  informed,  that  every  sentence,  or 
member  of  a  sentence,  which  embraces  the  word  no  or  not ,  or  the 
affix  un,  is  called  negative. 

The  importance  of  Rule  2,  will  clearly  appear,  by  revers¬ 
ing  it  in  pronouncing  the  following  sentences. 
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No  one  is  willing  to  be  thought  a  fool'. 

’Tis  notin  man',  who  is  of  yesterday' — who  hastens  down 
to  moulder  in  the  dust' — ’tis  not  in  man  presumptuous  to 
contend  with  God  his  Maker'. 

Let  the  reader  in  pronouncing  these,  or  almost  any  other 
negative  sentences  or  members  of  sentences,  close  each  with 
the  falling  inflection,  and  he  cannot  but  perceive  that  their 
spirit,  and  their  force,  and  their  harmony,  and  their  beauty, 
will  thereby  be  lost. 

This  rule  is  often  violated  by  clever  readers,  by  celebrated 
divines,  and  renowned  statesmen.  The  young  student  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  too  particular  in  his  attention  to  it.  Most 
readers  would  close  the  subjoined  sentences  with  the  falling 
inflection;  but  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  true  spirit 
and  philosophy  of  eloquence. 

“\Vherefore,  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye 
separate,  saith  the  Lord;  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing.” 

“For,  if  I  have  boasted  any  thing  to  Titus  of  you,  I  am 
not  ashamed.” 

“And  when  I  was  present  with  you,  and  wanted,  I  was 
chargeable  to  no  man.” 

If,  in  reading  this  last  sentence,  the  emphases  be  allowed 
to  fall  where  they  ought,  namely,  on  present ,  wanted ,  and 
no,  (the  antithetical  words  being  implied ,)  and  the  closing 
word  man  be  pronounced  with  the  rising  inflection,  its  just 
elocution  will  obviously  be  attained.  A  little  practice  will 
equally  show  the  propriety  of  closing  the  two  preceding  exam¬ 
ples  with  the  same  inflection  of  voice.  This  view  is  hazarded 
not  without  the  author’s  being  fully  aware  that  many  respect¬ 
able  elocutionists  would  entertain  an  opposite  opinion  upon 
the  same  subject:  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
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Exception — to  Rule  2.  When  a  negative  sentence  is 
employed  to  answer  a  question,  it  generally  closes  with  the 
falling  inflection;  as,  “With  whom  will  you  abide?  With 
no  one'.”  “When  will  you  return?  Never''.”  “Whom  did 
you  call?  Nobody '.”  “Were  you  pleased  with  the  discourse? 
No'';  I  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  it'.” 

But  in  uttering  the  same  sentences  on  different  occasions, 
we  change  the  inflections  of  the  voice  according  to  the  va¬ 
rious  impressions  \vhich  we  wish  to  make,  or  the  sentiments 
we  wish  to  convey;  for,  under  different  circumstances,  on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  language,  the  same  words  are 
employed  as  the  vehicle  of  thoughts,  passions,  and  feelings 
widely  different:  and  in  oral  discourse,  this  diversity  in  the 
purport  of  our  words,  is  always  indicated  by  the  particular 
tones,  modulations,  emphases,  and  inflections  adopted.  Our 
ability  thus  to  make  a  few  words  answer  many  purposes, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  wise  provision  of  nature.  Were  it 
not  for  this  power  of  the  vocal  organs,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  modulate,  and  diversify,  and  vary  the  sounds  of 
which  the  same  words  are  the  representatives — were  we 
compelled  to  employ  a  different  word  for  every  variation  of 
the  same  idea,  or  sentiment,  or  feeling,  in  order  to  express 
the  innumerable  shades,  and  changes,  and  aspects  of  our 
thoughts,  passions,  and  emotions,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
increase  the  number  of  our  words  to  so  vast  an  extent  that 
it  would  entirely  overreach  the  powers  of  memory  to 
grasp  it. 

At  present,  but  one  example  will  be  adduced  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  here  alluded  to.  If,  for  instance,  a  friend 
were  to  entreat  me  to  oblige  him  in  some  particular  thing, 
and  were  to  put  to  me  the  interrogatory,  “Can  you  do  it  for 
me?”  in  case  I  wished  to  decline  the  request  in  a  gentle  and 
conciliating  manner,  my  reply  would  be,  “No:  I  cannot'” — 
with  a  stress  upon  can,  and  the  rising  inflection  upon  not; 
but  were  I  to  reply  in  a  harsh  and  morose  manner,  the  em- 
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phasis  and  the  inflection,  as  well  as  the  tone,  would  be 
changed;  thus,  “No:  I  cannot'.”  It  may,  therefore,  be 
remarked  to  the  student,  that,  in  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  elocution,  discretion  must  often  be  his  tutor. 

Other  exceptions  to  Rule  2,  might  be  enumerated;  but 
the  thinking  reader  will  readily  apprehend  them  without 

the  assistance  of  rules. 

•#.  '•  .  V 

ItULE  III. 

Sentences  beginning  with  an  interrogative  pro¬ 
noun  or  adverb,  (ic/io,  which s  what ,  how ,  when , 
where ,  tyc.,)  generally  close  with  the  falling  in¬ 
flection;  as,  “Who  approaches'?”  “How  can  I 
assist  you'?”  “When  did  you  arrive'?”  “How 
long  will  you  remain  here'?”  “Where  do  you 
lodge'?”  “Whither  are  you  going'?” 

Exception.  In  colloquial  style,  when  a  remark  or  state¬ 
ment  is  not  clearly  understood  by  the  person  addressed,  if 
a  question  be  put  by  him,  beginning  with  an  interrogative  pro¬ 
noun  or  adverb,  it  is  generally  closed  with  the  ris  ing  inflection; 
as,  “What  did  you  say'?”  “Whose  name  did  you  mention'?” 
“When  will  he  return'?” 

RULE  IV. 

Interrogative  sentences  commencing  with  a 
verb,  (that  is,  all  that  do  not  begin  with  a  pronoun 
or  adverb,)  generally  close  with  the  rising  inflec¬ 
tion;  as,  “Is  he  dutiful'?”  “Am  I,  then,  to  live 
beyond  the  grave'?”  “Are  fleets  and  armies 
necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation'?” 

examples — Rules  3  and  4. 

Who  can  fathom  the  depths  of  misery  into  which  intem¬ 
perance  plunges  its  victim'? 
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What  infidel  ever  passed  the  bourn  of  mortality',  without 
casting  a  trembling  eye  upon  the  scene  that  lay  before 
him'? 

Art  thou  not  from  everlasting',  O  Lord  my  God',  my  Holy 
One'?  Wast  thou  displeased  with  the  rivers'?  was  thine 
anger  against  the  rivers'?  was  thy  wrath  against  the  sea', 
that  thou  didst  ride  upon  thy  horses  and  thy  chariots  of 
salvation'? 

Do  we  select  extortioners  to  enforce  the  laws  of  equity'? 
Do  we  make  choice  of  profligates  to  guard  the  morals  of 
society'?  Do  we  depute  atheists  to  preside  over  the  rights  of 
religion'? 

Will  the  Lord  cast  us  off  forever'?  and  will  he  be  favour¬ 
able  no  more'?  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  forever'?  Hath 
God  forgotten  to  be  gracious'?  Hath  he  in  anger  shut  up 
his  tender  mercies'? 

Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand', 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span',  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure',  and  weighed  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  scales',  and  the  hills  in  a  balance'? 

What  if  this  guilty  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother’s  blood'? 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow'? 

Has  God',  thou  fool',  worked  solely  for  thy  good'? 

Thy  joy',  thy  pastime',  thy  attire',  thy  food'? 

Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn', 

For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  flow’ry  lawn'? 

RULE  V. 

When  two  questions  are  connected  by  the 
conjunction  or,  the  first  takes  the  rising,  and  the 
second,  the  falling  inflection;  as,  “Does  he  speak 
rationally',  or  irrationally'?”  Should  we  say 
man',  or  man'.”  “Does  his  conduct  support  dis¬ 
cipline',  or  destroy  ib?” 
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EXAMPLES. 

Will  the  trials  of  this  life  continue  forever',  or  will  time 
finally  dissipate  them'? 

Shall  we  crown  the  author  of  all  these  publick  calami¬ 
ties  with  garlands',  or  shall  we  wrest  from  him  his  ill-de¬ 
served  authority'? 

To  the  foregoing  rule,  there  are  some  exceptions. 

Exception  1.  When  two  questions  united  by  or,  be¬ 
gin  with  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  we  frequently 
give  the  falling  inflection  to  both;  as,  “How  can  a  blind 
man  see',  or  one  of  no  understanding',  comprehend'?” 
“How  shall  the  weak  man  wrest  the  spoil  from  the  strong', 
or  an  honest  man  deceive  his  neighbour'?”  “To  whom', 
then',  will  ye  liken  God',  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare 
unto  him'?” 

Exception  2.  When  two  questions  connected  by  or, 
commence  with  a  verb,  we  sometimes  close  each  of  them 
with  the  rising  inflection;  as,  “Canst  thou  draw  out  levia¬ 
than  with  a  hook',  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  let- 
test  down'?”  “Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons'^ 
or  his  head  with  spears'?” 

Exception  3.  When  two  questions  united  by  or,  com¬ 
mence,  the  one  with  an  adverb  or  pronoun,  and  the  other 
with  a  verb,  each  requires  the  inflection  it  would  take  when 
not  thus  connected;  as,  “Hath  the  rain  a  father'?  or  who 
hath  begotten  the  drops  of  dew'?” 

exercises — Exceptions  1  and  2. 

Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face',  or  come  to  levia¬ 
than  with  his  double  bridle'?  Who  can  number  the  clouds 
in  wisdom',  or  stay  the  bottles  of  heaven'? 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades',  or  loose 
the  bands  of  Orion'?  Canst  thou  make  the  horse  afraid', 
like  a  grasshopper',  or  make  him  turn  back  from  the  sword'? 
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Can  storied  urn',  or  animated  bust', 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath'? 

Can  honour’s  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust'? 

Or  flattery  sooth  the  dull',  cold  ear  of  death'? 

The  spruce  philosopher  has  found 
The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels'; 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart',  and  banish  fear'. 

Thou  fool'!  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 
Suspend  the  effect',  or  heal  it'? 

A  little  attention  will  convince  anyone,  that,  to  close  the 
last  member  of  these  examples  with  an  inflection  opposite 
to  that  which  comes  before  or,  would  totally  pervert  the 
sense.  He  will  also  observe,  that,  in  these  examples  which 
form  exceptions  to  Rule  5,  the  antithesis  in  the  two  mem¬ 
bers  connected  by  or,  is  not  so  strongly  marked  as  in  those 
examples  which  come  under  the  rule,  and  they  would  most 
of  them  admit  of  being  expressed  in  two,  separate  questions. 

RULE  VI. 

Exclamatory  sentences  generally  close  with 
the  falling  inflection;  as,  “How  truly  are  we  the 
dupes  of  show  and  circumstance'!”  “O',  how 
hast  thou',  with  jealousy',  infected  the  sweetness 
of  affiance'! 

EXAMPLES. 

What  a  piece  of  wTork  is  man'!  How  noble  in  reason'! 
How  infinite  in  faculties'!  In  form  and  moving',  how  express 
and  admirable'!  In  action',  how  like  an  angel'!  In  apprehen¬ 
sion',  how  like  a  god'! 

Joy-loving',  love-inspiring',  holy  bower'! 

Know',  in  thy  sacred  bosom  thou  rcceiv’st 
A  murderer'! 

Ye  amaranths'!  ye  roses',  like  the  morn'! 

Sweet  myrtles',  and  ye  golden  orange  groves'! 
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Oh  that  ray  head  were  waters',  and  my  eyes  a  fountain 
of  tears',  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people'! 

Ingratitude'!  thou  marble-hearted  fiend', 

More  hideous  when  thou  show’st  thee  in  a  child 
Than  the  sea-monster'! 

’Tis  done'!  dread  winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms', 

And  reigns  tremendous  o’er  the  conquered  year'. 

How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies'! 

How  dumb  the  tuneful'!  Horrour  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain'. 

RULE  VII. 

When  a  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more 
members,  the  last  member  but  one,  takes  the 
rising,  and  all  the  rest,  the  falling  inflection;  as, 
“He  fought  the  Scythian  in  his  cave',  and  the 
unconqueredjlrab  fled  before  him';”  “He  won', 
divided',  and  ruled  nearly  all  of  modern  Europe';” 
“The  minor  longs  to  be  of  age';  then  to  be  a 
man  of  business';  then  to  make  up  an  estate'; 
then  to  arrive  at  honours';  then  to  retire'.” 

EXAMPLES. 

The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth';  the  next', 
good  sense';  the  third',  good  humour';  the  last',  wit'. 

Nature  rendered  him  incapable  of  improving  by  all  the 
rules  of  eloquence',  the  precepts  of  philosophy',  his  father’s 
endeavours',  and  the  most  refined  society  of  Athens'. 

Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face. 
She  has  touched  it  with  vermilion';  planted  in  it  a  double 
row  of  ivory';  made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes'; 
lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it  with  the  brightness  of  the 
eyes';  hung  it  on  each  side  with  curious  organs  of  sense'; 
given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  described';  and  sur- 
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rounded  it  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sets  all  its 
beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light'. 

The  tyrants  that  opposed  the  Christian  religion',  have  long 
since  gone  to  their  own  place';  their  names  have  descended 
upon  the  roll  of  infamy';  their  empires  have  passed',  like  sha¬ 
dows',  over  the  rock';  they  have  successively  disappeared  , 
and  left  not  a  trace  behind'. 

Exception  I.  When  a  sentence  consists  of  only  two 
members,  the  first  often  requires  the  falling  inflection, 
especially  if  it  end  with  an  emphaticJc  word;  as,  “His  part 
was  invented  by  himself'',  and  was  terribly  unique'.”  “He 
would  have  enslaved  the  land  to  make  the  ocean  free1,  and 
he  wanted  only  power  to  enslave  both'.” 

Exception  2.  When  the  sense  of  any  member  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  sentence,  is  suspended,  and  depends  for  its  com¬ 
pletion  on  a  succeeding  member,  such  incomplete  member 
or  members  generally  require  the  rising  inflection — and 
the  suspending  pause;  as,  “As  we  cannot  discern  the  sha¬ 
dow  moving  along  the  dial-plate',  so  the  advances  we  make 
in  knowledge',  are  perceivable  only  by  the  distance  gone 
over';”  “If  thy  brother  offend  thee',  thou  shalt  forgive 
him'.” 

But  the  principle  contained  in  this  exception,  though 
generally  correct,  and,  so  far,  very  important  to  the  ora¬ 
torical  student,  is  sometimes  reversed  by  the  controling 
power  of  emphasis;  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  ex¬ 
amples: — “One  who  frequently  associates  with  the  vile', 
though  he  may  not  become  actually  base',  is  sure  to  gain 
an  ill  name';”  “The  man  who  is  in  the  daily  use  of  ardent 
spirit',  if  he  do  not  become  a  drunkard ',  is  in  danger  of 
losing  his  health  and  character'.” 

EXAMPLES. 

Out  of  the  nettle  danger',  we  pluck  the  flower  thistle1. 
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Aa  in  water  face  answereth  to  face',  so  doth  the  heart  of 

man  to  man'. 

As  fame  is  but  breath',  as  riches  are  transitory',  and  as 
life  itself  is  uncertain',  it  becomes  us  to  seek  a  better 
portion'. 

If  riches  corrupt  thee',  thy  virtue  is  blasted'. 

Thy  virtue  is  blasted',  if  riches  corrupt  thee'. 

Whatever  tends  to  promote  the  principles  of  virtue', 
and  strengthen  the  bands  of  brotherhood' — whatever  tends 
to  calm  the  ruffled  feelings',  and  regulate  the  passions',  is 
undoubtedly  a  source  of  happiness'. 

If  we  have  no  regard  for  religion  in  youth',  we  seldom 
have  any  respect  for  it  in  ag’e'. 

In  this  last  example,  that  “we  have  no  regard  for  religion 
in  youth,”  is  entirely  supposititious;  but  in  the  following 
construction,  that  fact  is  conceded,  and  the  inflections  of 
both  members  are  reversed. 

If  we  have  no  regard  for  religion  in  youth),  we  ought 
to  have  some  respect  for  it  in  age'. 

This  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  constant  exercise 
of  good  judgment  and  correct  taste,  in  order  to  make  the 
proper  inflections. 

0  solitude',  romantick  maid'! 

Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread', 

Or  haunt  the  desert’s  trackless  gloom', 

Or  hover  o’er  the  yawning  tomb', 

Or  climb  the  Andes’  clifted  side', 

Or  by  the  Nile’s  coy  source  abide', 

Or',  starting  from  your  half-year’s  sleep', 

From  Hecla  view  the  thawing  deep7, 

Or',  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day', 

Tadmor’s  marble  waste  survey', 

You',  recluse',  again  I  woo', 

And  again  your  steps  pursue'. 

Should  man  through  nature  solitary  roam', 

His  will  his  sovereign',  everywhere  his  home', 

8* 
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What  force  would  guard  him  from  the  lion’s  jaw'? 

What  swiftness  wiDg  him  from  the  panther’s  paw'? 

Or',  should  fate  lead  him  to  some  safer  shore', 

Where  panther’s  never  prowl',  nor  lion’s  roar', 

Where  liberal  nature  all  her  charms  bestows', 

Suns  shine',  birds  sing',  flowers  bloom',  and  water  flows'; 

Fool',  dost  thou  think  he’d  revel  on  the  store', 

Absolve  the  care  of  Heaven',  nor  ask  for  more'? 

Though  waters  flowed',  flowers  bloomed',  and  Phmbus  shone', 
He’d  sigh',  he’d  murmur  that  he  was  alone': 

For  know',  the  Maker',  on  the  human  breast', 

A  sense  of  kindred',  country',  man',  impressed'. 

Many  more  rules  for  regulating  the  various  inflections  of 
the  voice,  might  easily  be  given;  but  an  unreasonable  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  rules  on  this,  or  any  other  subject,  tends  to  em¬ 
barrass  and  perplex  the  learner,  and,  in  a  measure,  defeat 
the  object  secured  by  a  less  number,  judiciously  selected 
and  arranged.  Notwithstanding  the  happy  application  of 
the  foregoing  rules,  requires  no  small  degree  of  judgment 
and  taste,  both  on  account  of  their  liability  to  be  mis¬ 
conceived,  and  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  exceptions 
(besides  those  already  pointed  out)  which  ought  to  be,  and 
which,  without  detriment  to  a  good  elocution,  might  be 
made  to  them,  it  is  believed,  that  a  careful  observance  of 
them  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  such  as  are  anxious  to 
attain  an  elegant  and  an  accurate  style  in  reading  and 
speaking. 

In  elocution,  as  in  every  other  department  of  science 
which  pertains  to  language,  there  are  not  wanting,  at  least, 
a  few,  leading,  fixed  principles,  which  may  be  laid  down  as 
landmarks  in  the  form  of  rules,  and  prove  highly  service¬ 
able  to  the  noviciate,  to  guide  him  on  his  way  to  excellence 
in  this  department  of  learning:  but  because  rules  have  their 
exceptions ,  it  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  be  rejected. 
There  are  few  rulesin  any  science  (except  the  exact  sciences) 
which  havenot  their  exceptions.  Therefore,  to  reject  them, 
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on  this  ground,  would  be  to  do  away  all  science.  But  an 
unnecessary  and  an  unreasonable  multiplicity  of  rules,  is 
an  opposite  extreme,  equally  to  be  avoided. 

The  following  rules  being  deemed  of  minor  importance, 
and  admitting,  also,  of  a  greater  number  of  exceptions  than 
the  foregoing,  it  has  been  thought  most  appropriate  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  form  of  notes. 

A  SERIES. 

A  Series  denotes  a  succession  of  similar  or 
opposite  particulars,  words,  or  portions  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  following  each  other  in  the  same  con¬ 
struction.  A  series  may  be  single,  double,  treple, 
or  compound.  It  most  frequently  occurs  either 
at  the  commencement,  or  at  the  close,  of  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence. 

By  Mr.  Walker,  the  various  kinds  of  series 
are  reduced  to  three  general  divisions: 

1.  The  Simple  Series, 

2.  The  Compound  Series, 

3.  The  Series  of  Series. 

In  the  delivery  of  almost  every  separate  portion  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  a  chaste  and  an  appropriate  elocution  requires,  that 
the  tones  and  the  inflections  of  the  voice  should  be  varied; 
but  far  more  necessary  is  this  variation  where  the  sentence 
is  so  constructed  that  perfectly  similar  portions  succeed 
each  other  to  a  considerable  extent.  To  attempt  to  lay 
down  rules  by  which  to  regulate  the  voice  in  all  its  appro¬ 
priate  modulations  and  inflections — by  which  to  mark  the 
definite  character  of  every  tone,  the  exact  direction  of  every 
wave  or  concrete  vanish,  or  the  precise  extent  of  every  up¬ 
ward  and  downward  slide,  would  be  worse  than  idle; 
for  such  directions,  as  far  as  they  would  produce  any  effect, 
would  prove  highly  pernicious,  as  they  would  lead  to  a 
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stiff,  formal,  artificial  enunciation — an  enunciation  the 
most  execrable  that  scholastick  dulness  could  invent.  But 
notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  such  an  extreme  as  the 
one  here  alluded  to,  something  may  be  effected  by  the 
observance  of  a  few  rules,  judiciously  arranged  and  cau¬ 
tiously  applied,  by  their  pointing  out  the  most  harmo¬ 
nious  and  agreeable  variety  that  may  be  adopted  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  different  kinds  of  series.  If  they 
merely  prevent  that  tasteless  and  unendurable  monotonous 
manner  so  often  exhibited  in  the  pronunciation  of  such 
constructions,  they  effect,  not  merely  a  negative,  but  a  posi¬ 
tive,  good. 

SIMPLE  SERIES. 

A  Simple  Series  consists  of  two  or  more 
single  words  or  particulars,  following  each  other 
in  the  same  construction,  either  in  commencing 
or  in  closing  a  sentence. 

Note  1.  When  a  sentence  commences  with  two  particu¬ 
lars,  the  first  may  have  the  falling,  and  the  second,  the  rising} 
inflection.  Example:  “Exercise'  and  temperance'  strength¬ 
en  the  constitution.” 

Observation.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  up¬ 
ward  and  downward  slides  of  the  voice  vary  very  greatly  in 
degree  or  extent.  Care  should  be  taken  in  reading  the  fore¬ 
going  example,  that  the  downward  slide  on  the  word  exer¬ 
cise,  be  but  slight — not  more  than  one  tone,  or  the  falling 
slide  of  a  second. 

Ohs.  2.  In  Mr.  Walker’s  zeal  to  build  up,  and  support, 
a  theory,  possibly  it  never  occurred  to  him,  that  neither  the 
foregoing,  nor  the  following  rules,  are  grounded  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  language,  nor  on  the  philosophical  principles  of 
vocal  sounds,  but  merely  on  the  ideal  principles  of  good 
taste.  Very  well.  But  may  not  the  principles  of  good 
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taste,  vary?  Unquestionably  they  may:*  and  with  every 
variation  of  these  principles,  the  rules  that  are  founded  on 
them,  must,  of  necessity,  undergo  a  corresponding  change. 
Hence,  it  would  be  no  particular  detriment  to  the  elocution 
of  the  foregoing  example,  were  we  to  give  the  rising  in¬ 
flection  to  both  of  the  commencing  particulars;  for  a  pleas¬ 
ing  variety  (which  a  just  elocution  absolutely  demands) 
may  be  given  to  their  enunciation  merely  by  modulation, 
or  by  varying  the  tone  and  force  of  the  voice,  as  it  passes 
from  one  word  to  the  other,  without  perceptibly  varying 
the  inflection:  thus,  “Exercise'  and  temperance'  strengthen 
the  constitution.” 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the  rule  is  useful, 
as  its  observance  will  be  sure  to  enforce  a  variety  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  two  words,  which,  without  it,  might  be 
pronounced  in  a  disagreeable  monotone:  and,  farthermore, 
its  direction  will  suggest  a  very  pleasing  and  rational  va¬ 
riety,  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  given. 

Note  2.  When  a  sentence  closes  with  two  single  par¬ 
ticulars,  the  first  lakes  the  rising,  and  the  second,  the  fall¬ 
ing,  inflection.  Eg.  “The  constitution  is  strengthened  by 
exercise'  and  temperance'.” 

Observation.  As  it  is  necessary  that  this  sentence  should 
close  with  the  falling  inflection,  or  with  that  peculiar,  fall¬ 
ing  vanish  called  a  cadence,  the  principles  of  melody  re¬ 
quire,  that  the  voice  should  rise  on  the  last  word  but  one 
of  the  closing  series. 

Note  3.  When  three  single  particulars  occur  at  the 
commencement  of  a  sentence,  the  first  and  second  may 

*Possiblythe  fastidiously  critical  in  the  use  of  terms,  will  take  exceptions  to 
this  remark.  But  without  wishing  to  provoke  criticism,  or  to  start  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  he  is  willing  to  handle  words  loosely,  the  author  begs  leave  to  remark, 
that  all  he  means  by  the  phrase,  “the  principles  of  good  taste  may  vary,”  is, 
perhaps,  expressed  in  the  phrase,  “good  taste  may  vary.’’  This  last  proposition, 
however,  he  maintains  to  be  true:  and  its  correctness,  he  believes,  Is  fully  estab¬ 
lished  by  some  of  the  illustrations  which  follow.  One  man  may  enunciate  a  se¬ 
ries,  sentence,  or  passage,  in  a  masterly  and  an  elegant  manner,  and  another  may 
pronounce  the  same  in  a  manner  equally  elegant  and  chaste,  though  in  a  style 
widely  different  from  the  first;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  it  might  defy  all  the  laws 
of  philosophy,  rhetorick,  and  elocution,  to  prove  which  of  the  two  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  elegance  and  accuracy  of  taste. 
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take  the  falling,  and  the  third,  the  rising,  inflection,  Eg. 
“Manufactures',  trade',  and  agriculture',  employ  the  greater 
portion  of  the  human  species.” 

Obs.  Here  it  may  be  observed,  again,  that,  although  the 
three  words,  “manufactures,  trade,  and  agriculture,”  ought 
not  to  have  the  same  inflection  of  voice  given  to  each,  yet, 
whether  the  rising  inflection  should  be  given  to  the  first, 
and  the  falling,  to  the  second,  or,  vice  versa ,  or  whether 
they  should  be  inflected  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
rule,  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  This  may  appear  more  ob¬ 
vious  by  reading  the  sentence  successively,  in  the  three 
following,  different  ways: 

“Manufactures',  trade',  and  agriculture',  employ  the  great¬ 
er  portion  of  the  human  species:” 

“Manufactures',  trade',  and  agriculture',  employ  the  great¬ 
er  portion  of  the  human  species:” 

“Manufactures',  trade',  and  agriculture',  employ  the  great¬ 
er  portion  of  the  human  species.” 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
second  of  these  readings,  that,  as  the  words  “trade  and  ag¬ 
riculture,”  take  the  same  inflection,  it  becomes  the  more 
important  that  the  modulation  given  to  each,  should  be  va¬ 
ried,  the  one  from  the  other. 

Note  4.  When  three  single  particulars  occur  at  the  close 
of  a  sentence,  the  first  and  third  may  take  the  falling,  and 
the  second,  the  rising,  inflection:  Eg.  “Whatever  obscuri¬ 
ties  may  involve  religious  tenets,  the  essence  of  true  piety 
consists  in  humility',  love',  and  devotion'.” 

Obs.  It  may  be  useful  again  to  caution  the  learner 
against  the  very  common,  but  not  very  tolerable,  errour  of 
giving  the  voice  too  intense  a  downward  slide  on  ordinary, 
unemphatick  words  which  take  the  falling  inflection.  The 
purport  and  propriety  of  this  caution  will  appear  more  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  unpractised  student,  if,  in  pronouncing  the 
foregoing  example,  he  be  particular  to  observe,  that  a  cor- 
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rect  enunciation  allows  his  voice  to  slide  only  half  as 
low  on  the  word  “humility,”  (if  he  give  it  the  falling  in¬ 
flection;  which  is  by  no  means  necessary ,)  as  on  the  word 
“devotion,”  where  the  voice  takes  the  intense,  downward 
slide  that  belongs  to  the  cadence. 

Note  5.  When  four  single  words  form  a  commencing 
series,  the  first  and  fourth  may  take  the  rising,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  and  third,  the  falling,  inflection:  Eg.  “Metals',  min¬ 
erals',  plants',  and  meteors',  contain  a  thousand  curious 
properties  which  are  as  engaging  to  the  fancy  as  to  the  rea¬ 
son.” 

“Proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  may  justly  be 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  jus¬ 
tice',  goodness',  wisdom',  and  veracity',  are  all  concerned  in 
this  great  point.” 

Note  6.  When  four  single  words  form  a  concluding 
series,  the  first  and  fourth  may  have  the  falling,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  and  third,  the  rising,  inflection:  Eg.  “The  four  ele¬ 
ments  of  which,  according  to  the  old  philosophers,  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  is  composed,  consist  of  fire',  water',  air',  and 
earth'.” 

“He  who  resigns  the  world,  has  no  temptation  to  envy', 
hatred',  malice',  anger',  but  is  in  constant  possession  of  a 
serene  mind;  he  who  follows  the  pleasures  of  it,  which  are 
in  their  very  nature  disappointing,  is  in  constant  search  of 
care',  solicitude',  remorse',  and  confusion'.” 

Obs.  It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  similar  observa¬ 
tions  may  be  applied  to  Rules  5  and  6,  with  those  which 
were  made  in  reference  to  the  rules  that  precede  them.  In¬ 
deed,  as  the  number  of  particulars  is  increased  under  these 
last  two  rules,  so  may  the  variety  of  inflections  applicable 
to  the  particulars,  be  proportionately  increased.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
particulars  in  a  simple  series,  the  last  one  in  a  commencing 
series,  always  requires  the  rising  inflection,  and  the  last  in 
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a  closing  series,  if  in  a  common,  affirmative  sentence,  the 
falling  inflection. 

Note  7.  When  a  long  list  of  single  words  forms  a  com¬ 
mencing  series,  they  may  be  divided  from  the  right  into 
periods  or  groups  of  three  words  each:  the  last  period 
may  be  read  according  to  the  direction  of  Rule  3,  and  the 
others,  according  to  Rule  4,  and  the  odd  particulars,  agree¬ 
ably  to  Rule  1.  Eg.  “Gold',  silver',  copper',  iron',  and 
lead',  are  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the  western  conti¬ 
nent.” 

“Cotton',  coffee',  sugar',  rum',  molasses',  spices',  fruits', 
and  drugs',  are  the  common  products  of  the  West-Indies.” 

“Love',  joy',  peace',  long  suffering',  gentleness',  good¬ 
ness',  faith',  meekness',  temperance',  are  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit;  and  against  such  things  there  is  no  law.” 

Note  8.  When  a  long  list  of  particulars  forms  a  con¬ 
cluding  series,  a  similar  division  into  periods  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  them,  and  each  period  may  be  read  according  to 
Rule  4,  and  odd  particulars,  agreeably  to  Rule  1:  Eg.  “The 
science  of  elocution  is  noble',  refined',  elegant',  pleasing', 
and  useful',  intricate',  philosophical',  and  wonderful';”  [but 
some  of  these  rules  are  foolish',  trifling',  and  unimportant'.] 

“The  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  love',  joy',  peace',  longsuffer- 
ing',  gentleness',  goodness',  faith',  meekness',  temperance’: 
against  these  there  is  no  law.” 

COMPOUND  SERIES. 

A  Compound  Series  consists  of  two  or  more 
phrases  or  distinct  members  of  a  sentence,  suc¬ 
ceeding  each  other  in  a  similar  construction. 

Note  1.  When  two  or  more  phrases  or  members  form  a 
commencing,  compound  series,  the  last  takes  the  rising  in¬ 
flection,  and  all  the  rest,  the  falling:  Eg.  “To  advise  the 
ignorant',  relieve  the  needy',  comfort  the  afflicted',  are  du¬ 
ties  that  fall  in  our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.” 
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“The  ignorance  of  the  moderns',  the  scribblers  of  the 
age',  and  the  decay  of  poetry',  are  the  topicks  of  detraction 
with  which  a  bard  of  our  country  makes  his  entrance  into 
the  world.” 

Note  2.  When  two  or  more  members  form  a  closing, 
compound  series,  they  all  adopt  the  falling  inflection,  except 
the  penultimate  or  last  member  but  one,  and  this  should 
have  the  rising:  Eg.  “Statues  can  last  but  a  few  thousand 
years',  edifices  fewer',  and  colours  still  fewer  than  edifices'. 

“A  discreet  and  virtuous  friend  relieves  the  mind',  im¬ 
proves  the  understanding',  engenders  new  thoughts',  awa¬ 
kens  good  resolutions',  and  furnishes  employment  for  the 
most  vacant  hours  in  life'.” 

Observation.  This  last  Note  is  an  important  one;  but  it, 
the  substance  of  the  one  preceding  it,  and  of  several  others 
which  occur  under  the  head  of  the  Simple  Series,  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  Rule  7,  page  87. 

SERIES  OF  SERIES. 

The  recurrence  of  two  or  more  simple  par¬ 
ticulars,  combined  with  two  or  more  compound 
particulars,  and  all  united  in  forming  a  series  of 
a  sentence,  constitute  what  is  termed  a  series 

OF  SERIES. 

Note.  When  several  members  occur  which  are  composed 
of  similar  or  opposite  particulars,  and  are  divided  into  coup¬ 
lets  or  triplets,  they  may  be  enunciated  singly  according 
to  the  appropriate  rules  of  a  simple  series,  but,  as  forming  a 
a  whole  compound  series,  agreeably  to  the  rules  applicable 
to  the  respective  number  and  variety  of  compound  particu¬ 
lars  contained  in  the  sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

“For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death',  nor  life',  nor 

angels',  nor  principalities',  nor  powers',  nor  things  present', 
9 
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nor  things  to  come',  nor  height',  nor  depth',  nor  any  other 
creature',  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord'.” 

u  Those  evil  spirits  who,  by  long  custom,  have  contracted 
in  the  body  habits  of  lust'  and  sensuality',  malice'  and  re¬ 
venge',  and  an  aversion  to  every  thing  that  is  good',  just', 
and  laudable',  are  naturally  seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain 
and  misery'.” 

This  scheme  of  Mr.  Walker’s  for  arranging  and  classify¬ 
ing  the  various  series  of  words,  and  of  applying  to  them  a 
systematick  set  of  rules,  certainly  displays  no  little  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  utility;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  a  cause  of  regret  to  ascertain,  on  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  it,  that  most  parts  of  it  have  no  better  foundation 
than  the  vivid  fancy  and  delicate  taste  of  its  inventor.  Na¬ 
ture  would  have  dealt  out  her  favours  with  a  parsimonious 
hand  indeed,  had  she  allowed  the  human  voice  no  greater 
scope  in  inflecting  the  multifarious  and  insurpassable  variety 
of  forms  of  expression  which  occur  in  our  language,  than 
that  prescribed  by  Mr.  Walker’s  rules. 

But  notwithstanding  we  may  take  great  liberties  with 
many  of  the  foregoing  rules  which  attempt  to  regulate  the 
inflections  proper  to  be  given  to  a  simple  series  of  words, 
it  must  have  been  observed  by  the  judicious  reader  of  the 
preceding,  general  development  of  this  intricate  and  deli¬ 
cate  subject,  that  many  of  the  rules  given  for  the  regulation 
of  the  inflections  of  the  voice — such,  for  example,  as  those 
which  appertain,  to  the  closing  inflection  of  simple  affirma¬ 
tive,  negative,  interrogative,  and  exclamatory  sentences,  as 
well  as  of  declarative  and  conditional  members  of  sentences, 
and  so  forth — have  their  foundation  in  the  philosophy  of 
vocal  sounds  and  the  principles  of  the  language;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  laws  which  govern  such  inflections,  are  as  un¬ 
changeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Some 
of  these  rules,  it  is  true,  have  their  exceptions ;  but  even 
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these  exceptions  are  controled  by  principles  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  are  easily  revealed  and  explained.  The  amount 
of  the  matter  is,  then,  that,  in  whatever  light  we  view  this 
subject,  the  leading  rules,  together  with  their  exceptions, 
which  tend  to  regulate  the  inflections  of  the  voice,  merit 
the  particular  attention  of  him  who  would  excel  in  the 
science  of  elocution.  But  their  great  importance  may  be 
more  strongly  enforced  by  adducing  a  few  examples  in 
which  it  will  appear,  that  a  wrong  inflection  will  totally 
pervert  the  sense. 

Examples  in  which  a  wrong  Inflection  is  capable  of  per¬ 
verting  the  meaning. 

The  curfew  tolls',  the  knell  of  parting  day'; 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea'; 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way', 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me'. 

The  author  has  marked  the  inflections  and  pauses  in  this 
passage,  agreeably  to  the  elocution  which  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  given  to  it.  But  who  has  not  observed,  that  it  is  com¬ 
monly  read  with  the  rising  inflection  and  the  suspending 
pause  applied  to  the  word  “tolls,”  in  the  first  line?  And 
who  does  not  perceive,  that  such  a  reading  would  give  the 
line  a  totally  different  meaning  from  the  correct  one?  It 
would  change  the  character  of  the  verb  “tolls”  from  an  in¬ 
transitive  to  a  transitive,  and  make  the  word  “knell”  an  ob¬ 
jective  case  to  it,  and,  moreover,  render  the  line  tame,  and 
unpoetical;  whereas,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
that  the  writer  designed  the  word  “knell”  to  be  in  appo¬ 
sition  with  “curfew:”  for  the  last  part  of  the  line,  is,  liter¬ 
ally,  a  mere  repetition  of  the  thought  contained  in  the  first 
part,  but,  figuratively,  it  is  a  new,  and  picturesque,  and  glow¬ 
ing  image,  altogether  worthy  the  talents  of  the  great  poet 
who  conceived  it. 
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Some,  again,  by  confounding  the  number  of  lines  in  this 
stanza,  with  the  number  of  members  in  the  sentence,  would 
close  the  second  line  with  the  falling  inflection,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  the  third  line  is  the  last  member  but 
one,  at  the  close  of  which,  according  to  the  rule,  the  voice 
should  take  the  rising  inflection  and  the  suspending  pause. 
But,  when  justly  considered,  this  sentence  will  be  found  to 
be  composed  of  only  three  principal  members.  The  first 
line  is  a  compound  member,  the  second,  a  simple,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  lines  form  another  compound  member. 
From  this  explanation,  then,  and  by  recollecting  that  the 
conjunction  and  is  understood  after  the  word  “lea,”  it  must 
appear  obvious,  that  that  word  should  take  the  rising  in¬ 
flection,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  Rule  7,  page  87. 
And  what  chastened  ear  is  there,  that  does  not  sanction 
this  application  of  the  rule? 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  it  is  evident,  that  a 
misconception  of  the  structure  and  character  of  sentences, 
would  lead  to  a  misapplication  of  the  rules;  and  that  an 
injudicious  or  erroneous  use  of  the  rules,  would  be  far 
more  detrimental  to  elocution  than  no  use  of  them. 

One  or  two  more  selections  from  the  same  beautiful 
poem,  (Gray’s  Elegy,)  will  elicit  a  few  remarks  that  may  be 
useful  to  the  unpractised  student. 

Th’  applause  of  list’ning  senates  to  command', 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise', 

To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a  smiling  land', 

And  read  their  hist’ry  in  a  nation’s  eyes', 

Their  lot  forbade';  nor  circumscribed  alone' 

Their  growing  virtues',  but  their  crimes  confined'; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne', 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind'. 

In  this  passage,  a  falling  inflection  of  the  voice  is  not 
allowable,  until  it  sweeps  through  the  whole  of  the  first 
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stanza,  and  reaches  the  word  “forbade,”  in  the  second:  ac¬ 
cording  to  Exception  2,  to  Rule  7,  page  88.  Although, 
without  any  great  perversion  of  taste,  the  falling  inflection 
might  be  made  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  first  two  lines 
yet  were  it  to  fall  at  the  close  of  the  last  line  of  the  first 
verse,  as  many  a  one  is  in  the  habit  of  doing,  the  whole 
passage  would  thereby  be  converted  into  nonsense. 

Some  might  suppose,  that  the  word  “throne,”  at  the  close 
of  the  last  line  but  one  in  the  sentence,  requires,  agreeably 
to  Rule  7,  the  rising  inflection;  but  the  inflection  of  that 
word  is  controled  by  the  emphasis  that  falls  upon  it;  for 
which  reason  it  should  be  inflected  according  to  the  1st 
Exception  to  the  Rule. 

Approach  and  read'  (for  thou  canst  read')  the  lay' 

’Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn'. 

This  example  most  strikingly  illustrates  the  importance 
of  the  rising  inflection  and  suspending  pause  where  the 
sense  is  interrupted  and  suspended,  as  is  the  case  at  the 
word  “read.”  To  allow  the  voice  to  fall  on  the  first 
“read,”  is  to  trample  on  the  laws  of  common  sense,  and 
put  the  principles  of  elocution  to  the  blush. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose', 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode', 

(There  they',  alike',  in  trembling  hope  repose',) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God'. 

It  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  to  gh|e  the  falling  inflec¬ 
tion  to  the  word  “abode,”  at  the  close  of  the  second  line, 
in  this  example;  but,  as  the  sense,  though  apparently  closed 
at  that  word,  is  actually  interrupted  by  the  parenthetical 
clause  which  follows,  the  meaning  of  the  last  line,  in  which 
the  word  “bosom”  is  in  apposition  with  “abode,”  might, 
possibly,  be  rendered  more  clearly,  were  we  to  give  the 
rising  inflection  to  the  word  “abode.” 
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The  parenthetical  clauses  in  this  and  the  example  next 
preceding  it,  seem  to  call  for  a  remark.  In  order  to  render 
the  meaning,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  perspicuous,  in  these 
two  examples,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  these  paren¬ 
thetical  clauses  should  be  read, not  merely  in  a  lower  tone  of 
voice,  but  in  a  tone  distinctly  different  in  quality  from  that 
employed  in  pronouncing  the  other  portions  of  the  respective 
sentences  in  which  they  occur. 

The  following  passage  from  Addison’s  Cato,  is  presented 
with  the  punctuationin  which  it  ordinarily  appears  in  books, 
and  with  the  inflections  marked  in  conformity  to  that  punc¬ 
tuation.  It  is  an  address  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Cato  to  his 
brother. 

Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us', 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate/, 

Puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplexed  with  errours'; 

Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain', 

Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search'. 

The  comma  at  “intricate,”  and  the  semicolon  placed  after 
“errours,”  very  readily  cause  the  reader  to  mistake  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  members  of  this  passage,  and,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  rising  inflection  at  “intricate,”  to  unite  the  meaning 
of  the  third  line  with  that  of  the  second.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  will  enable  him  to  discover  his  mistake;  for  no 
one  would  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  the  great  and  the  just 
Cato  ever  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  his  sons  so  irreligious 
an  idea  as  to  tell  them  that  “The  ways  of  Heaven  are  puz¬ 
zled  in  mazes  and  perplexed  with  errours.”  Although,  to 
short-sighted  mortals,  they  may  appear  “dark  and  intricate,” 
yet,  to  say  that  they  are  “puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplexed 
with  errours,”  is  a  profanity  of  which  neither  Mr.  Addison 
nor  Cato  could  have  been  guilty.  But  is  not  this  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  passage?  Agreeably  to  the  punctuation,  most  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is.  How  then  shall  we  clear  up  the  difficulty? 
Simply  by  reversing  the  inflections  and  the  pauses  at  the  end 
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of  the  second  and  third  line.  The  meaning  of  the  third 
line  will  then  be  connected  with  that  of  the  fourth,  and 
show  the  meaning  of  the  poet  to  be,  that  it  is  our  “under¬ 
standing,”  and  not  “Heaven,”  that  is  “Puzzled  in  mazes  and 
perplexed  with  errours.” 

The  sense  and  beauty  of  the  passage  are  restored  by 
punctuating  and  inflecting  it  in  the  following  manner: 

Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us', 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate'; 

Puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplexed  with  errours', 

Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain', 

Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search': 

Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run7, 

Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends'. 

The  following  passage  from  Henry  V.  admits  of  a  double 
meaning,  according  to  the  turn  of  the  inflections: 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me', 

Shall  be  my  brother':  be  he  e’er  so  vile7, 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition'. 

Agreeably  to  this  reading,  that  is,  by  giving  the  falling 
inflection  to  the  word  “brother,”  and  the  rising  to  “vile,”  the 
conditional  phrase,  “be  he  e’er  so  vile,”  is  connected  in 
sense  with  the  third  line;  whereas,  by  reversing  these  in¬ 
flections,  according  to  the  directions  in  the  same  passage  as 
subsequently  presented,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  will  be 
connected,  as  it  should  be,  with  the  preceding  part  of  the 
same  line  in  which  it  occurs. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son', 

And  Crispian’3  day  shall  ne’er  go  by', 

From  this  time  to  the  ending  of  the  world', 

But  we  and  it  shall  be  remembered': 

We  few',  we  happy  few',  we  band  of  brothers'; 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me7, 

Shall  be  my  brother7,  be  he  e’er  so  vile': 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition'; 

And  gentlemen  in  England7,  now  abed', 
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Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here', 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  while  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispian’s  day'. 

Examples  of  this  description  might  be  multiplied  without 
limit;  but  it  is  presumed  that  enough  have  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  show  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  to  the  inflec¬ 
tions  of  the  voice,  employed  by  one  who  would  enunciate 
the  sentiments  of  others  with  accuracy  and  elegance. 

CIRCUMFLEX. 

On  page  72,  the  reader  was  informed,  that, 

When  both  the  upward  and  the  downward 
slides  of  the  voice  occur  in  pronouncing  a  sylla¬ 
ble,  they  are  denominated  a  Circumflex  or  Wave. 

The  upward  and  the  downward  slides  of  the  voice  some¬ 
times  extend  to  three  or  four  variations  on  the  same  syllable; 
for  which  reason  some  have  divided  the  circumflexes  or  waves 
into  single,  double,  and  continued;  and  subdivided  them  again 
into  equal ,  direct ,  inverted ,  unequal ,  direct  unequal ,  and 
inverted  unequal  *  Although  to  the  ordinary  reader,  these 
distinctions  may  be  of  little  importance,  yet  some  may  be 
gratified  with  an  illustration  of  them. 

SINGLE,  DOUBLE,  AND  CONTINUED  WAVE. 

When  the  voice  rises  and  falls,  or  falls  and  rises,  only 
once  upon  the  same  syllable,  the  movement  is  called  a  Sin¬ 
gle  Wave. 

When  the  voice  rises  and  falls,  and  rises  again,  or  falls 
and  rises,  and  falls  again,  on  the  same  syllable,  the  move¬ 
ment  is  called  a  Double  Wave. 

When  there  are  more  than  three  parts  to  a  circumflex,  it 
is  denominated  a  Continued  Wave. 

*  See  Dr.  Barber's  “Gram,  of  Elocution,”  p.  70. 
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EQUAL,  DIRECT,  INVERTED  WAVE,  &C. 

When  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  on  a  syllable,  are 
equal,  the  movement  is  called  an  Equal  Wave. 

When  the  voice  rises  first,  and  then  falls,  in  an  equal 
wave,  the  movement  is  denominated  a  Direct  Equal  Wave. 

But  when  it  falls  first,  and  then  rises,  it  is  called  an  In¬ 
verted  Equal  Wave. 

When  the  upward  and  the  downward  slides  of  the  voice 
in  a  circumflex  movement,  are  unequal,  it  is  called  an  Un¬ 
equal  Wave. 

When  the  first  part  of  an  unequal  circumflex  rises,  it  is 
denominated  a  Direct  Unequal  Wave. 

When  the  first  part  of  an  unequal  wave  falls,  it  is  called 
an  Inverted  Unequal  Wave. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

“Hail!  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood.” 

If  the  word  “hail,”  in  this  sentence,  be  uttered  with  a 
perceptible,  downward  ending,  and  with  protracted  or  long 
quantity,  though  without  emphasis,  the  movement  of  the 
voice  will  display  the  direct  equal  wave  of  a  second,  or  an 
upward  and  downward  slide  of  the  voice  through  one  tone. 

“High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state.” 

If  this  line  be  pronounced  in  a  similar  manner,  it  will 
exhibit  the  inverted  equal  wave  of  a  second  on  the  sylla¬ 
bles  “high,”  “throne,’’  and  “roy.” 

“I  said  he  was  my  friend.” 

Let  this  sentence  be  slowly  uttered,  with  long  quantity, 
and  such  an  emphasis  upon  “my”  as  to  contrast  it  with 
your — friend,  and  the  word  my  will  show  the  direct  equal 
wave  of  a  third;  that  is,  the  voice  will  rise  and  fall  through 
two  tones. 

“Ah!  is  he  your  friend,  then?” 
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Let  this  last  sentence  be  enunciated  as  a  reply  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  with  a  somewhat  brisk  air  of  surprise,  though 
with  long  quantity  and  a  natural  emphasis  upon  “your,”  and 
it  will  display  the  inverted  equal  wave  of  a  third. 

If  the  sentence,  “Yes,  I  said  he  was  my  friend,”  be  reit¬ 
erated  with  a  strongly  positive  emphasis  upon  my ,  and  with 
extended  quantity,  it  will  exhibit  the  direct  equal  wave  of 
a  fifth;  or  the  voice  will  rise  and  fall  upon  the  word  four 
tones. 

“Is  he  solely  your  friend?” 

If  the  utterance  of  this  interrogation  be  rendered  more 
piercing,  with  long  quantity  and  increased  emphasis  of  sur¬ 
prise  upon  the  word  your ,  it  will  show  the  inverted  wave  of 
a  fifth. 

The  direct  unequal  wave  will  be  shown  by  pronouncing 
the  word  my ,  in  the  sentence,  “I  said  he  was  my  friend,”  in 
a  strongly  taunting  and  positive  manner. 

If,  in  the  sentence,  “Is  he  your  friend?”  the  word  your  be 
uttered  with  a  strong  expression  of  scorn  and  interrogation, 
it  will  exhibit  the  inverted  unequal  wave. 

“Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man.” 

If  suspensive  quantity  and  a  plaintive  tone  be  given  to 
the  words  “poor”  and  “old,”  in  the  foregoing  example,  they 
will  exhibit  the  direct  wave  of  the  semitone:  and  if  the 
word  “man”  receive  a  plaintive  expression  and  extended 
quantity,  and  the  voice  be  made  to  rise  on  the  second  part 
of  the  wave,  it  will  show  the  inverted  wave  of  the  semitone. 

EXERCISES. 

As  a  command  over  these  elements,  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  reader  or  a  speaker,  a  faithful  exercise  on  the 
following,  vowel  sounds  will  be  found  useful  to  the  learner. 
The  rising  and  falling  slides  of  a  second,  third,  fifth,  and 
octave,  and,  also,  the  direct  and  inverted  equal  and  unequal 
waves,  may  be  given  to  a  in  a-11,  a  in  a-pe,  a  in  a-rch,  o  in 
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o-wn,  ou  in  ou-r ,  ee  in  ee-1,  oo  in  oo-ze,  oi  j -oy,  i  in  i-sle,  ew 
in  b-eau-ty,  n-eiv,  and  so  forth. 

For  a  farther  development  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Drs.  Rush  and  Barber,  from  whose  works  the 
substance  of  the  foregoing  illustration  is  taken. 

EXERCISES. 

Who’s  he  that  wishes  more  men  from  England? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland?  No,  my  fair  cousin; 

If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss:  and  if  to  live, 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 

No,  no,  my  lord;  wish  not  a  man  from  England. 

If  the  word  “man,”  in  this  passage,  be  uttered  with  such 
an  emphasis  laid  upon  it  as  to  contrast  it  with  some  antithe¬ 
tical  word  understood,  but  without  any  circumflex  of  the 
voice  on  the  vowel  a,  the  sense  will  be  perverted,  and  the 
inferential  meaning  will  be,  that,  although  he  should  not 
wish  a  man,  yet  he  might  wish  a  woman ,  or  a  horse: 
whereas,  if  the  direct  equal  wave  of  a  third,  with  long 
quantity,  be  given  to  the  word  “man,”  the  meaning  and 
beauty  of  the  passage  will  be  Fully  displayed. 

Mr.  Addison  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  who, 
after  having  invited  some  of  his  friends  to  dine  with  him,  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  person  that  came  into  the  room  in  a  passion,  and  over¬ 
turned  the  dinner  table:  to  which  outrage  the  philosopher  calmly 
replied,  “Every  one  has  his  calamity;  and  he  is  a  happy  man  that 
has  no  greater  than  this.” 

This  quoted  sentence  ought  to  be  read  in  an  easy,  free, 
and  perfectly  familiar  tone;  and  then  the  emphatick  words, 
“calamity,”  “happy,”  and  “this,”  as  well  as  the  word  “man,” 
will  very  happily  display  the  circumflex  movement  of  the 
voice.  In  short,  the  wave  of  the  voice'occurs,  more  or  less, 
in  the  pronunciation  of  emphatick  words.  This  subject 
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will  therefore  be  resumed  under  the  head  of  emphatick 
inflections. 

PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

In  reading  the  following  examples,  the  pupil  should  be  required, 
by  frequent  trials  and  repetitions,  not  only  to  enunciate  them  with 
the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  but,  also,  to  apply  every  Rule  and 
Exception  agreeably  to  which  the  exercises  are  marked. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  necessary  burden  of  villainy'.  Affec¬ 
tation  is  a  part  of  the  chosen  trappings  of  folly'. 

There  is  nothing  more  dreadful  to  an  author  than  ne¬ 
glect'. 

There  is  the  modern  infidel',  who  affects  to  deny  the 
divine  authenticity  of  the  Bible'.  The  devil  don’t  deny  it'. 
The  infidel  has  all  the  impudence  of  the  devil',  but  not  half 
the  knowledge'. 

The  fine  arts  look  not  so  much  to  what  is  natural',  as  to 
that  which  is  agreeable':  nevertheless',  they  generally  copy 
from  nature'. 

I  said  an  elder  soldier';  not  a  better'.  Did  I  say  better'? 

We  are  troubled  on  every  side',  yet  not  distressed';  per¬ 
plexed',  yet  not  in  despair';  persecuted',  but  not  forsaken'; 
cast  down',  but  not  destroyed'. 

To  smile  upon  those  we  should  censure',  and  to  counte¬ 
nance  such  as  are  guilty  of  bad  actions',  is  bringing  guilt 
upon  ourselves'. 

God  hung  out  this  sign  [the  Bible]  from  Heaven', — and 
retired'. 

At  length  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  whirlwind', — and 
it  was  still'. 

If  thy  fellow  approach  thee',  naked  and  destitute',  and 
thou  shouldst  say  unto  him',  ‘Depart  in  peace';  be  you 
warmed  and  filled';’  and  yet',  shouldst  give  him  not  those 
things  that  are  needful  to  him',  what  benevolence  is  there 
in  thy  conduct'?  yea',  rather',  is  it  not  hypocrisy'? 
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The  Brigantines',  even  under  a  female  leader/,  had  force 
enough  to  burn  the  enemy’s  settlements',  to  storm  their 
camps',  and',  if  success  had  not  introduced  negligence  and 
inactivity',  they  would  have  been  able  entirely  to  throw  off 
the  yoke':  and  shall  not  we',  untouched',  unsubdued',  and 
struggling',  not  for  the  acquisition',  but  the  continuance', 
of  liberty',  declare',  at  the  very  first  onset',  what  kind  of 
men  Caledonia  has  reserved  for  her  defence  ? 

This  last  example  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating,  in 
the  interrogatory  portion  of  it,  not  only,  that  where  several  mem¬ 
bers  succeed  each  other  in  which  the  sense  is  suspended,  each  must 
be  closed  with  the  rising  inflection  and  the  suspending  pause,  but,  also, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  a  question  commencing  with  a 
verb,  it  is  important  always  to  close  it  with  the  rising  inflection. 

In  the  production  of  Washington',  it  does  really  appear 
as  if  nature  was  endeavouring  to  improve  upon  herself', 
and  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  world  were  but  so 
many  studies  preparatory  to  the  patriot  of  the  new'.  Indi¬ 
vidual  instances',  no  doubt',  there  were'; — splendid  exem¬ 
plifications  of  some  single  qualification'.  Cesar  was  mer¬ 
ciful';  Scipio  was  continent';  Hannibal  was  patient';  but  it 
was  left  for  Washington  to  blend  all  these  great  qualities 
in  one',  and',  like  the  lovely  masterpiece  of  the  Grecian 
artist',  to  exhibit',  in  one  glow  of  associated  beauty',  the 
pride  of  every  model',  and  the  perfection  of  every  master'. 
As  a  conqueror',  he  was  untainted  with  the  crime  of  blood'; 
as  a  revolutionist',  he  was  free  from  any  stain  of  treason'; 
for  aggression  commenced  the  contest',  and  his  country 
called  him  to  the  command'.  Liberty  unsheathed  his  sword', 
necessity  stained',  and  victory  returned  it'. 

Shall  I',  too',  weep'?  Where',  then',  is  fortitude'? 

And',  fortitude  abandoned',  where  is  man'? 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name'? 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep'? 

A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame', 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep'? 
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Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn'; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save'; 

But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn'? 

O',  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave'? 

Oh',  who  can  tell',  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried', 

And  danced  in  triumph  o’er  the  waters  wide', 

The  exulting  sense', — the  pulse’s  maddening  play', 

That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way'? 

How  long  didst  thou  think',  that  his  silence  wa? slumber'! 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment',  how  oft  didst  thou  start'! 
How  many  long  days  and  long  nights  didst  thou  number', 
E’re  he  faded  before  thee',  the  friend  of  thy  heart'! 

At  the  silence  of  twilight’s  contemplative  hour', 

I  have  mused  in  a  sorrowful  mood' 

On  the  wind  shaken  weeds  that  embosom  the  bower', 
Where  the  home  of  my  forefathers  stood'. 

All  ruined  and  wild  is  their  roofless  abode7, 

And  lonely  the  dark  raven’s  sheltering  tree'; 

And  travelled  by  few',  is  the  grass-covered  road', 

WThere  the  hunter',  and  deer',  and  warriour  trodeh 

If  nature’s  revolution  speaks  aloud', 

In  her  gradation',  hear  her  louder  still'. 

Look  through  nature',  ’tis  neat  gradation  all'. 

By  what  minute  degrees  her  scade  ascends'! 

Each  middle  nature  joined  at  each  extreme'; 

To  that  above  it  joined',  to  that  beneath'. 

Parts  into  parts  reciprocally  shot', 

Abhor  divorce'.  What  love  of  union  reigns'! 

QUESTIONS. 

Of  what  does  chapter  3,  treat' 

What  is  meant  by  the  inflections  of  the  voice? 

How  many  slides  of  the  voice  are  there? 

In  the  pronunciation  of  what  words  are  they  most  apparent? 
What  is  the  upward  slide  of  the  voice  called? 

How  is  it  indicated? 

What  is  the  downward  slide  of  the  voice  denominated? 

By  what  sign  is  it  sometimes  represented? 
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What  constitutes  a  circumflex  or  wave  of  the  voice? 

Describe  the  protracted  sound  of  y. 

Pronounce  the  letters  o,  a,  e,  b,  l,  s,  &c.  and  the  words  name,  song, 
&c.  in  a  very  deliberate  manner,  and  notice  the  vanish  of  the  voice 
at  the  close  of  each  as  it  dies  away  into  silence. 

What  two  circumstances  in  regard  to  this  delicate  vanish  of  the 
voice  at  the  close  of  a  sound,  demand  particular  attention? 

What  part  of  an  elementary  sound  is  denoted  by  each  of  the 
terms  radical  and  vanishing  movement? 

What  name  is  given  to  the  whole  movement  of  the  voice  in  ex¬ 
ploding  an  elementary  sound? 

What  is  meant  by  the  rising  slide  of  a  second?— Please  to  illus¬ 
trate  it  by  experiment. 

Please  to  illustrate  the  rising  slide  of  a  third,  of  a  fifth,  and  of  an 
octave;  and  explain  each  of  these  terms. 

Illustrate  the  falling  slide  of  a  second,  of  a  third,  of  a  fifth,  and 
of  an  octave;  and  explain  each  of  these  terms. 

Now  have  the  goodness  to  read,  several  times  over,  the  examples 
on  pages  76,  77,  and  78,  and  describe  the  inflections  adopted. 

Repeat  and  explain  Rule  1,  without  looking  into  the  book. 

What  is  the  Exception  to  this  rule? — Illustrate  it  by  examples. 

What  is  Rule  2? — Can  you  illustrate  it  by  examples? 

Repeat  and  explain  the  Exception  to  Rule  2. 

Repeat  Rule  3.— Will  you  illustrate  it  by  appropriate  examples? 

What  is  Rule  4? — Please  to  read  the  examples  to  Rules  3  and  4. 

Repeat  Rule  5,  and  read  the  examples  under  it,  and  show  how 
they  illustrate  the  rule. 

What  are  Exceptions  1  and  2,  to  Rule  5?  Have  the  goodness 
to  illustrate  them  both  by  examples. 

Please  to  read  the  Examples  under  Rule  5,  and  show  wherein  they 
illustrate  the  rule. 

Repeat  and  explain  Exceptions  1,  2,  and  3,  to  Rule  5 

Will  you  enunciate  the  Exercises  under  Exceptions  1  and  2,  and 
explain  the  application  of  the  exception  to  the  inflections  of  each 
example? 

What  is  Rule  6? — Please  to  read  and  explain  all  the  examples 
under  it. 

What  is.  Rule  7? — Illustrate  it  by  numerous  examples. 

What  is  the  1st  Exception  to  Rule  7? — What,  the  2d? 

What  exception  is  there  to  the  principle  contained  in  Exception 
second? 
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Read  and  explain  the  numerous  Examples  which  follow  Rule  7. 

What  does  the  term  Series  denote  in  elocution? 

What  are  the  three  general  divisions  of  the  Series? 

In  pronouncing  a  succession  of  words,  should  the  tones  and  mo¬ 
dulations  of  the  voice  be  always  varied? 

What  is  a  Simple  Series? — Repeat  and  explain  Note  1. 

What  is  said  in  Observation  1,  under  the  note?  What,  in  Obs.  2? 

Repeat  and  illustrate  Note  2 — also,  the  Observation  under  it. 

What  is  Note  3? 

How,  according  to  the  Observation,  can  the  example  under  Note 
3,  be  varied  in  its  inflections? — Illustrate  those  variations. 

Repeat  and  explain  Note  4. 

What  is  the  caution  contained  in  the  Observation  on  Note  4? 

Repeat  and  illustrate  Notes  5  and  6. 

May  the  inflections  applicable  to  the  examples  under  these  notes, 
also  be  varied  from  the  prescribed  form  of  the  notes? — Show 
wherein. 

Repeat  and  explain  Note  7. — Also,  Note  8. 

What  is  a  Compound  Series? 

Can  you  illustrate  Note  1,  under  it? 

Illustrate  Note  2,  and  repeat  the  Observation  under  it. 

What  constitutes  a  Series  of  Series? 

Repeat  Note  1,  under  this  last  head. 

Show  how  it  applies  to  the  examples  which  fellow  it. 

On  what  foundation  rests  Mr.  Walker’s  scheme  for  inflecting  the 
various  series  of  words? 

Can  you  cite  and  explain  some  examples  in  which  an  improper 
inflection  presents  a  wrong  meaning? 

What  is  meant  by  a  Circumflex  or  Wave? 

Define  a  Single,  a  Double,  and  a  Continued  Wave. 

What  is  a  Direct  Equal  Wave? — What,  an  Inverted  Equal  Wave? 
What,  an  Unequal  Wave? 

Please  to  explain  the  difference  between  a  Direct  Unequal,  and 
an  Inverted  Unequal  Wave. 

Illustrate  each  of  these  waves  by  examples. 

Can  you  illustrate  these  circumflex  movements  of  the  voice  on 
the  vowels  a,  o,  on,  ee,  eic,  &c.? 

Give  some  examples  in  which  a  wave  of  the  voice  is  proper  on 
some  particular  words. 

Please  to  read  several  of  the  examples  under  the  head  of  “Pro¬ 
miscuous  Exercises,”  and  explain  the  rules  which  apply  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  FORCE,  ACCENT,  AND  EMPHASIS. 


FORCE. 

The  terms  loud  and  soft,  strong  and  weak,  are 
employed  to  express  the  various  degrees  of  force. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  these 
terms  with  high  and  low.  The  latter  are  properly  applied 
to  the  tones  of  the  voice.  A  mistake  of  this  sort,  might, 
therefore,  lead  one,  when  he  designs  to  increase  the  force 
of  his  voice,  merely  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  pitch;  and  thus, 
instead  of  producing  the  intended,  louder  and  stronger 
sound,  he  would  only  give  one  more  shrill. 

The  term  force ,  as  applied  to  the  utterance  of  syllables 
and  words,  has  a  meaning  distinct  from  the  term  loudness , 
and,  also,  from  that  peculiar  stress  which  is  denominated 
emphasis.  Force  is  nearly  synonymous  with  energy.  En¬ 
ergy  in  delivery,  may  not  only  be  given  to  single  syllables, 
like  accent,  and  to  single  words,  like  emphasis,  but  unlike 
accent  and  emphasis,  it  may  be  extended  to  whole  sen¬ 
tences,  and  even  to  paragraphs. 

In  regard  to  a  proper  loudness  of  voice,  the  first  object 
of  every  person  who  reads  or  speaks  to  others,  doubtless 
should  be,  to  make  himself  easily  and  distinctly  heard  by 
10* 
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all  to  whom  he  addresses  himself.  To  effect  this,  he  must 
fill  with  his  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  auditory.  The 
volume  and  power  of  voice  necessary  to  fill  a  given  space, 
depend  much  on  the  proper  pitch,  as  well  as  on  the  force 
and  loudness;  but  far  more  still,  on  a  clear  and  distinct  ar¬ 
ticulation.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that,  in  order 
to  be  easily  heard,  and  clearly  understood,  by  those  in  the 
remote  parts  of  a  large  room,  a  speaker  must  raise  his  voice 
to  a  high  pitch.  The  variety  of  loudness,  softness,  force, 
and  feebleness,  requisite  for  good  delivery,  falls  within  the 
compass  of  each  key.  A  speaker  may,  therefore,  render 
his  voice  loud  or  soft  without  altering  his  key:  and  by  ob¬ 
serving  a  distinct  articulation,  he  will  always  be  able  to 
give  the  most  body — the  most  volume  of  sound — to  that 
pitch  of  voice  to  which  he  is  accustomed  in  ordinary  con¬ 
versation.  Whereas,  by  setting  out  on  a  higher  key,  he 
will  allow  himself  less  compass,  and  be  likely  to  strain  his 
voice  before  he  closes  his  discourse,  and  thus,  by  fatiguing 
himself,  he  will  speak  with  pain:  and  “ whenever  a  person 
speaks  ivith  pain  to  himself ,  he  is  heard  with  pain  by  his 
audience 

In  the  exercise  of  the  voice,  great  economy  should  be 
observed  in  regard  to  the  volume  or  amount  of  sound  ex¬ 
ploded;  particularly  by  those  whose  vocal  organs  are  im¬ 
paired  or  enfeebled.  One  ought,  therefore,  never  to  utter  a 
greater  quantity  of  sound  (if  it  is  scientifick  so  to  speak) 
than  he  can  afford  without  any  extraordinary  effort.  By 
keeping  within  these  bounds,  the  organs  of  speech  will  be 
able  to  discharge  their  various  offices  with  ease  and  energy. 

Attention  to  the  following  direction,  will  likewise  be 
highly  serviceable.  If,  before  we  pronounce  a  word  or 
phrase  which  we  wish  to  express  in  a  very  forcible  manner, 
we  make  a  pause,  (generally  a  rhetorical  pause,)  and  during 
the  pause,  draw  into  the  lungs  a  full  inspiration,  it  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  accomplish  our  object  with  great  ease  and  effect. 
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Our  enunciation  should  be  loud  or  soft,  strong,  forcible, 
or  feeble,  according  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  word, 
phrase,  or  passage  delivered. 

EXAMPLES. 

Soft — Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows. 

Loud — But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Strong —  Him  the  Almighty  Power 

Hurled  headlong  from  the  ethereal  skies 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 

Feeble —  But  I  am  not  now 

That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 

Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 

Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt,  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FORCE. 

The  Force  or  Stress  of  the  voice  displayed  in  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  syllables,  consists  of  various  qualities  or  charac- 
teristicks.  It  may  be  manifested  at  the  commencement  of  a 
syllable,  by  an  abrupt  percussion,  violently  impressing  the 
ear  with  a  sudden  loudness  of  sound;  or  it  may  commence 
with  moderation,  and  advance  with  an  increased  swell  of 
the  voice  to  the  middle  of  the  sound  or  syllable,  and  then 
diminish  to  its  close;  or  the  sound  may  be  particularly 
marked  with  force  at  its  termination ,  or  at  both  ends,  or 
equally  throughout  its  whole  length.  To  the  suddenness 
with  which  a  vowel  element  may  be  exploded,  to  the  gra¬ 
dually  diminishing  volume  of  voice  that  may  take  place  in 
pronouncing  a  vowel  with  extended  quantity,  and  to  the 
final  termination  of  its  sound  in  a  delicate  vanish,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  has  already  been  called.  In  order  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  various  kinds  of  force  or 
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stress,  some  knowledge  of  these  elements  is  indispensably 
necessary. 

RADICAL  STRESS. 

The  term  Radical  Stress ,  is  given  by  Dr.  Rush  to  that 
stress  or  sudden  force  that  is  frequently  given  to  the  open¬ 
ing  or  commencing  portion  of  sound  given  forth  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  syllable. 

Please  to  read  again  the  illustration  of  radical,  vanishing 
movement,  and  so  forth,  given  on  page  73. 

This  kind  of  stress  is  much  employed  in  expressing  the 
angry  passions,  and  all  others  associated  with  them;  and, 
also,  the  emotions  of  hope,  joy,  exultation,  positiveness, 
and  so  forth. 

Force,  when  appropriately  and  effectively  employed,  is  a 
symbol  of  energetick  feeling.  It  gives  life  and  animation 
to  discourse;  and,  on  many  occasions,  becomes  a  powerful 
agent  of  oratory. 

The  following  words  of  Edward  to  Warwick,  require  a 
high  degree  of 

Radical  Stress. — Guards,  seize 
This  traitor,  and  convey  him  to  the  tower: 

There  let  him  learn  obedience. 

VANISHING  FORCE  OR  STRESS. 

As  force  is  often  applied  at  the  beginning  of  a  sound,  so 
it  is  sometimes  given  at,  or  near,  the  termination  of  the 
sliding  vanish:  and  when  thus  applied,  it  is  styled  by  Dr. 
Rush,  a  Vanishing  Stress. 

A  striking  exhibition  of  this  kind  of  stress,  will  be  made, 
if  the  student  pronounce  a  vowel,  or  a  consonant  that  ad¬ 
mits  of  quantity,  with  moderate  force,  and  protract  the 
sound  through  the  interval  of  a  rising  third  or  fifth,  by  ob¬ 
serving,  just  at  the  termination  of  the  vanishing  move- 
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ment,  to  give  the  sound,  as  it  were,  a  strong  and  sudden 
jerk. 

This  stress  is  frequently  employed  to  make  the  concrete 
intervals  of  thirds  and  fifths  in  interrogation,  more  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  is  expressive  of  impatient  ardour,  surprise,  com¬ 
plaint,  fretfulness,  and  the  like.  Hence  it  is  often  heard  in 
the  complaints  of  children,  and  of  peevish  persons.  It  is 
also  distinctly  marked  in  hiccough,  as  well  as  in  that  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  the  English  language, 
vulgarly  called  “Irish  accent.” 

COMPOUND  FORCE  OR  STRESS. 

When  force  is  applied  at  both  ends  of  a  sound  or  sylla¬ 
ble,  it  is  called  Compound  Stress. 


MEDIAN  STRESS. 

When  the  sound  of  a  long  syllable,  swells  from  its  open¬ 
ing  to  the  middle  of  it,  and  then  diminishes  to  its  close, 
the  force  applied,  is  styled  by  Dr.  Rush,  Median  Stress. 

This  kind  of  stress  may  be  illustrated  on  the  words  hail, 
sole ,  name,  heel,  or  on  ij,  o,  or  J,  and  so  forth,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: — let  the  voice  open  upon  these  syllables  with 
moderate  force,  and  gradually  swell  in  volume  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  till  it  becomes  full  and  conspicuous,  and  then  let  it 
diminish  in  the  same  gradual  manner  until  it  dies  away  in 
the  ordinary  vanish. 

This  kind  of  stress  may  advantageously  be  practised  on 
the  direct  wave  of  a  second.  Words  emphasized  with  it, 
acquire  an  agreeable  smoothness  of  sound.  It  is  the  ap¬ 
propriate  emphasis  for  syllables  of  long  quantity,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  is  much  employed  in  all  subjects  of  a  dignified 
character.  In  the  management  of  this  element,  great  de¬ 
licacy  is  required,  for,  when  naturally  displayed,  it  is  but 
slightly  marked. 
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ASPIRATE  ELEMENTS. 

Some  of  the  consonants,  such  as  s,  sh,  sts,f,h,  th,  chi 
wh ,  are  denominated  Aspirate  elements,  because  they  are 
uttered  by  a  sort  of  whispering  explosion  of  the  breath, 
and  with  little  or  no  sound  in  the  throat. 

Some  of  the  consonants,  as  well  as  the  vowel  elements, 
are  commonly  exploded  without  any  aspiration.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  mingle  aspiration,  in  various  degrees,  with 
all  the  vowel  sounds;  and,  indeed,  to  aspirate  them  com¬ 
pletely  by  ivhispering  them. 

Aspiration  is  much  employed  in  expressing  scorn,  con¬ 
tempt,  excessive  anger,  earnestness,  and  the  like.  What 
could  be  more  expressive  of  scorn  than  the  hissing  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  theatre?  Aspiration  increases  the  mystery  of 
a  passage  designedly  mysterious,  as  the  following  example 
will  illustrate: 

Then/irsl,  with  amazement, /air  Imogine/ound, 

That  a  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side; 

His  air  was  terrijfick;  he  uttered  no  sound; 

He  spoke  not,  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not  around, 

But  earnestly  gazed  on  the  bride. 

ACCENT. 

Accent  implies  that  peculiar  force  or  stress 
of  the  voice  which  is  given  to  a  particular  letter 
or  syllable  of  a  word,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  syllables,  and  render  its  articula¬ 
tion  more  distinct  and  audible;  as  in  the  word 
pro  mote,  the  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  letter  o, 
which  gives  to  the  second  syllable,  mote ,  the  ac¬ 
cent. 

Every  word  of  more  syllables  than  one,  has  one  of  them 
accented.  With  few  exceptions,  the  placing  of  the  accent 
on  one  syllable  in  preference  to  another,  is  determined  en¬ 
tirely  by  custom. 
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To  promote  euphony  and  distinctness  in  the  utterance  of 
a  long  word,  a  secondary  accent  is  frequently  given  to  one 
or  two  other  syllables  besides  that  which  takes  the  principal 
accent.  The  acute  accent — '  (the  character  employed  in  this 
work  to  denote  the  rising  inflection  of  the  voice)  generally 
points  to  the  vowel  or  syllable  which  takes  the  primary  or 
principal  accent;  and  the  grave  accent — '(which  is  employed 
to  denote  the  falling  inflection)  points  to  the  vowel  or 
syllable  which  takes  the  secondary  accent:  thus,  as  to'n  ish- 
' [ment ,  'ies  ti  mo'  ni  ''al. 

Mere  force  or  stress  gives  accent  to  short  syllables;  as  in 
the  words  te'm-pest,  crim- inal,  ha’t- tery. 

But  the  accent  given  to  long  syllables,  includes  not  only 
the  effect  of  force ,  but,  also,  the  idea  of  time ;  as  in  the 
words  ho’pe- ful,  sfra'n-ger,/ee'-lingly. 

As  accent  relates  to  the  pronunciation  of  words,  or  parts 
of  words,  taken  singly  and  separately,  it  does  not  legiti¬ 
mately  come  within  the  province  of  elocution,  which  has 
been  defined  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  pronunciation  of  words 
taken  successively,  and  considered  according  to  their  rela¬ 
tive  dependance  on  each  other  for  sense.  The  study  of 
elocution  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  accent,  as  well  as  of  orthography,  and  so  forth. 
This  subject,  therefore,  will  be  closed,  by  noticing  two  or 
three  circumstances  under  which  the  accent  of  words  is 
controled  by  secondary  causes,  and  transposed. 

First,  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  a  word,  sometimes 
changes  the  place  of  its  accent;  as,  con' jure,  to  practice 
enchantments;  conjure',  to  entreat ; — des'-ert,  a  wilder¬ 
ness;  desert',  merit  or  demerit. 

Secondly,  the  place  of  the  accent  is  sometimes  changed  by 
the  change  of  the  word  from  one  part  of  speech  to  another. 
The  nouns  min'ute  and  com'pact,  become  minute'  and 
compact'  when  employed  as  adjectives.  The  nouns  ab¬ 
stract,  com'pound,  con'duct,  di'gest,  ex'tract,  in'sult,  ob'- 
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ject,  reb'el,  and  so  forth,  change  their  accent  when  em¬ 
ployed  as  verbs;  thus,  abstract',  compound',  conduct', 
digest',  extract',  insult',  object',  rebel'. 

Thirdly,  accent  is  sometimes  deposed  by  its  rival  sister 
emphasis;  as  in  the  following  examples,  in  which  the 
former  has  to  give  place  to  the  latter.  In  these  and  similar 
examples,  the  words  in  which  the  accent  is  transposed, 
have,  it  will  be  noticed,  a  partial  similarity  of  form,  and 
are  used  antithetically. 

EXAMPLES. 

There  is  a  difference  between  giving  and  /orgiving. 

He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease. 

What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteous- 
ness? 

He  that  ascended,  is  the  same  as  he  that  descended. 

In  this  species  of  composition,  p/ausibility  is  much  more 
essential  than  probability. 

Cometh  this  blessedness,  then,  upon  the  circumcision 
only,  or  upon  the  uncircumcision  also? 

Some  appear  to  make  very  little  distinction  between  de¬ 
cency  and  indecency,  morality  and  immorality,  religion 
and  irreligion. 

EMPHASIS. 

By  Emphasis  is  meant  that  still  more  forcible 
stress  of  the  voice  which  is  given  to  syllables ,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  words  to  which  they  be¬ 
long  from  others  in  the  same  sentence,  than  that 
stress  which  is  denominated  accent. 

Emphasis,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  less  forcible 
stress  which  falls  on  single  letters  or  syllables,  called  ac¬ 
cent,  is  generally  defined  to  be  a  forcible  stress  laid  on 
words;  but  the  following  illustrations  will  show,  that  the 
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peculiar  percussion  of  the  voice  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  emphasis,  is  generally  given,  like  that  called  accent,  not 
to  several  successive  syllables  of  the  same  word,  but  to 
only  one  syllable.  Its  effect,  however,  when  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  is  to  render  more  significant  and  impressive  the 
ivords  to  which  such  syllables  belong,  than  are  the  other 
words  of  the  sentence. 

Although  every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  emphasis, 
according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  few 
possess  that  nice  discrimination,  that  clear  conception  of 
an  author’s  meaning,  and  that  sound  judgment,  which  are 
requisite  in  order  to  distinguish  emphatical  words  from 
others,  and  to  give  each  just  such  a  degree  and  quality  of 
force  as  will  convey  the  meaning  of  what  is  uttered,  in  the 
most  lively  and  striking  manner.  A  few  plain  directions, 
therefore,  which  are  calculated  to  assist  the  learner  on  these 
important  points,  will  now  be  given:  and  first,  in  order  to 
enable  him  readily  to  distinguish  emphatical  from  unem- 
pliatical  words,  the  following,  general  rule,  if  carried  out 
in  practice  with  discrimination,  will  be  found  far  more 
serviceable  than  any  other  rules  that  can  be  formed. 

GENERAL  RULE. 

Almost  every  emphatick  word  may  be  known 
by  its  being  contrasted ,  that  is,  used,  antitheti¬ 
cally ,  with  some  other  word  or  phrase,  either 
expressed  or  implied. 

EXAMPLES. 

Many  persons  mistake  the  love ,  for  the  prac- tice,  of 
virtue. 

We  ask  ad-mce,  but  we  mean  approbation. 

Sir,  you  were  paid  to  fight  against  Alexander,  not  to  rail 
at  him. 
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He  that  cannot  bear  a  jest,  should  not  make  one. 

I  that  denied  the  gold,  will  give  my  heart. 

’Tis  with  our  judg-ments,  as  our  watch-e s;  none 
Go  just  a -like,  yet  each  believes  his  oion. 

Remarks. — These  examples  clearly  illustrate  both  the 
utility  and  the  easy  application  of  the  foregoing  Rule. 
The  italicised  words  or  portions  of  words,  show,  that, 
when  both  parts  of  the  antithesis  are  expressed,  it  requires 
but  little  discrimination  to  ascertain,  for  a  certainty,  to 
which  words  the  emphatick  force  should  be  applied.  Very 
often,  however,  it  happens  (as  will  soon  be  shown)  that 
one  part  of  the  antithesis  is  understood,  in  which  case  it 
frequently  requires  no  small  exercise  of  judgment  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  emphatick  word. 

Many  mistake  the  emphatick  word  or  words  of  a  sentence 
by  labouring  to  distinguish  it  or  them  from  others,  upon  the 
false  principle  of  laying  the  stress  on  such  words  as  they 
conceive  to  be  the  most  important  in  regard  to  meaning. 
A  little  examination  of  the  foregoing,  or,  more  especially, 
of  the  following,  examples,  will  convince  any  one  that  any 
such  test  of  discrimination  between  emphatical  and  unem- 
phatical  words,  will  generally  prove  unavailing;  for  the 
emphatick  words  are  often  (apparently)  the  least  conse¬ 
quential  words  in  the  sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

One  should  be  careful  not  to  apply  and,  instead  of  or. 

He  had  the  assurance  to  tell  me  that  he  could  do  it, 
when  I  very  well  knew  he  could  not. 

There  is  a  difference  between  giv-ing  and /or-giving. 

Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Where  are  thine  accusers?  Hath 
no  man  condemned  thee?  The  woman  answered,  No 
man,  Lord. 

Remarks. — These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show,  that 
any  word  may  become  emphatick,  and  even  take  a  strong 
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emphasis,  when  employed  antithetically  with  another 
word. 

In  the  following  examples,  one  part  of  the  antithesis  is 
implied. 

EXAMPLES. 

Exercise  and  temperance  strengthen  an  indifferent  con¬ 
stitution,  [as  well  as  a  good  one.] 

I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  British  law;  [and  not  merely  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  reason ■] 

In  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  shall  no  man  be  justified;  [although, 
in  the  sight  of  men,  many  may  be  justified.] 

Proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  throughout  my  host, 

That  he  who  hath  n.o  stomach  for  this  fight, 

May  straight  de-part:  his  passport  shall  be  made, 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse. 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man’s  company. 

Remarks. — A  corresponding,  antithetical  member  to  this 
last  line,  may  be  supplied  in  the  following,  or  some  other, 
manner:  “We  would  not  die  in  that  man’s  company;  much 
less  would  we  fight  in  it.”  Or,  perhaps  the  antithesis  will 
be  rendered  stronger,  if  constructed  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  “We  would  not  only,  not  fight  with  a  coward,  but  we 
would  not  even  die  in  his  company.” 

EXAMPLES. 

And  when  I  was  present  with  you,  and  wanted ,  I  was 
chargeable  to  no  man. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 

All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 

And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  an-ot/i-er  sight, 

When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night. 

Remarks. — The  sight  antithetically  opposed  to  “ another 
sight,”  mentioned  in  this  last  couplet,  is  described  in  the 
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second  line  of  the  first  stanza:  “All  bloodless  lay  the  un¬ 
trodden  snow.” 

In  the  first  of  the  foregoing  examples,  the  word  “ present ” 
is  contrasted  with  the  implied  idea  of  St.  Paul’s  being  then 
absent  from  the  Corinthians.  His  reminding  them  that  he 
“wanted”  when  with  them,  seems  to  convey  a  tacit  rebuke, 
for  their  lack  of  liberality  towards  him  when  he  was 
freely  devoting  his  time  and  labours  for  the  good  of  their 
souls.  An  inferential,  antithetical  member,  therefore,  very 
naturally  arises,  somewhat  in  this  manner:  “I  was  chargea¬ 
ble  to  no  man  when  I  wanted ,  although  I  had  a  right  to  be 
chargeable  to  many,. and  to  have  had  my  reasonable  wants 
supplied .” 

Example. — “They  brought  to  the  Phar- isees  him  that 
aforetime  was  blind.” 

Remark. — By  turning  to  page  208,  of  this  work,  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  word  uPhar- isees,”  in  the 
passage  here  quoted,  is  contrasted  with  the  word  “ neigh¬ 
bours ,”  which  occurs  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Again, 
on  the  same  page,  we  have  the 

Example. — “They  say  unto  the  blind  man  a  -gain,  What 
sayest  thou  of  him?” 

Remark. — The  Pharisees  had  al-read-y  expressed  their 
opinion  of  him. 

For  numerous  examples  of  emphasis  founded  on  an¬ 
tithesis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  159,  207,  and  265, 
and,  indeed,  to  any  of  the  selections  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  work  in  which  the  emphatical  words  are  distinguished 
by  Italick  characters. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  sometimes  one  part  of  the 
antithesis  is  a  single  word,  and  the  other  portion,  a  phrase , 
or  a  member  of  a  sentence,  and  sometimes  both  parts  con¬ 
sist  of  emphatick  phrases  or  members. 
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EXAMPLES. 

There  was  a  singular  opposition  between  his  al-Zeg-e-d 
mo-tives  and  his  con-duct. 

Is  he  hon-e st,  or  will  he  se-cretly  rob  his  neigh-bom  of 
his  good  name? 

To  be,  or  not  to  be? — that  is  the  question — 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  sw/-fer 
The  slings  and  ar-rows  of  out-ra-geous  for- tune, 

Or  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troub-les, 

And,  by  op-po-sing,  end  them? 

RemarTe. — It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  the  emphatick 
force  falls  in  equal  degrees  upon  every  word  or  syllable 
here  italicised.  Although  several  emphatick  words  fre¬ 
quently  succeed  each  other,  yet  seldom,  if  ever,  should  any 
two  or  more  words  in  succession,  receive  precisely  the  same 
amount  or  weight  of  percussive  force,  any  more  than  the 
same  modulation  of  tone  and  inflection.  Of  the  words 
distinguished  as  emphatical,  in  the  preceding  example, 
doubtless  the  first  that  are  contrasted,  namely,  aSuf- fer” 
and  “ take  up  arms ”  require  the  greatest  stress,  and  ufor- 
tune”and“f?’ou6-les,”the  least,— a.  stress  so  slight,  indeed, as 
scarcely  to  raise  those  words  to  the  dignity  of  emphatical 
words. 

Emphasis  is  sometimes  divided  into  Simple  and  Com-, 
pound. 

SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  EMPHASIS. 

When  the  emphatick  force  falls  on  only  one  word  in  a 
phrase,  it  is  called  Simple  Emphasis ;  but  when  it  falls  on 
more  than  one  word  in  succession,  it  is  denominated  Com¬ 
pound  Emphasis. 

Examples  of  Simple  Emphasis. 

It  is  as  natural  to  die,  as  to  be  born:  to  an  infant,  per¬ 
haps  the  one  is  as  painful  as  the  oth-e r. 

Let  an-offt-er  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thy  own  mouth. 

11* 
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O  that  those  lips  had  tang- uage!  [as  well  as  ex-pres-sion.]  See 
page  186. 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 

And  the  same  hand  that  soio’-d,  shall  reap,  the  field. 

Examples  of  Compound  Emphasis. 

Napoleon  would  have  en-s^are-d  the  land  to  make  the 
o-cean  free ;  and  he  wanted  only  pow-e r  to  enslave  both. 

It  is  easier  to  forgive  the  weak,  who  have  injured  us,  than 
the  pow-e rful,  whom  we  have  injured.  Ped- antry  prides 
herself  on  being  wrong  by  rules;  while  com- mon  sense  is 
contented  to  be  right  with-ouf  them. 

The  contem-p/a-tion  of  death  as  the  iva- ges  of  sin,  is 
ho- ly  and  re-/ig-ious;  but  the  fear  of  it  as  a  trib- ute  due 
to  na-ture,  is  weak. 

O  death!  the  good  man’s  dearest  friend;  [but  the  bad  man’s 
greatest  en-emy.] 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast’-ning  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  ac-cu-mulates,  and  men  de-co 
Princ-es  and  lords  may  flour-hh,  or  may  fade; 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made; 

But  a  bold  peas-antry,  their  country’s  pride. 

When  once  de-stroy'-d,  can  nev-er  be  sup-pli’-d. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  emphasis,  considered  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  different  words  on  which  it  falls,  admits  of 
various  degrees  of  percussive  force,  as  well  as  of  various 
qualities  in  regard  to  inflection  and  intonation.  This  dif¬ 
ference  in  emphatick  force,  which,  according  to  their  mean¬ 
ing  and  rhetorical  relations,  is  demanded  by  the  va¬ 
rious,  emphatick  words  of  a  sentence  or  discourse,  has  in¬ 
duced  some  writers  to  adopt  another  division  of  emphasis, 
distinguished  by  the  terms  Superiour  and  Inferiour.  This 
division  of  the  subject,  however,  like  that  of  Simple  and 
Compound,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  remarkable  for 
precision  or  scientifick  accuracy;  but  as  it  is  considered 
by  some  who  have  not  leisure  for  scientifick  research  and 
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philosophical  accuracy,  a  convenient  distinction,  answering 
all  ordinary,  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  proper  to  no¬ 
tice  it. 

SUPERIOUR  AND  INFERIOUR  EMPHASIS. 

The  term  Superiour  Emphasis  is  applied  to 
that  stronger  percussion  of  the  voice  which  is 
given  to  some  emphatick  words  than  to  others, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  that  less  forcible 
stress  which  those  others  take,  and  which  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Inferiour  Emphasis. 

EXAMPLE. 

I  am  lor-tured  even  to  MAD-ness,  when  I  THINK 
Of  the  proud  nc-tor. 

In  reading  this  passage,  which  occurs  in  Addison’s  Cato, 
as  the  language  in  which  Marcus  expresses  his  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  Cesar,  the  superiour  emphasis  falls  on 
“think,”  which  word  is  contrasted  with  the  implied  word 
hear  or  discourse:  thus,  “I  am  fop-tured  even  to  MAD- 
ness,  not  only  when  I  hear  or  dis -course  of  Cesar,  but 
even  when  I  THINK  of  him.”  A  little  attention  to  the 
passage,  will  also  show,  that  the  word  “madness”  requires 
no  very  slight  degree  of  percussive  force,  although  a  stress 
inferiour  to  that  given  to  “think;”  and,  likewise,  that  “tor¬ 
ture,”  “proud,”  and  “victor,”  require  each  a  degree  of 
force  still  slighter  than  that  laid  upon  “madness,”  but 
stronger  than  that  which  is  given  to  the  other  words  of  the 
sentence. 

Various  degrees  of  emphatick  force  are  also  requisite  in 
pronouncing  the  following  sentences,  in  which  the  different 
degrees  are  imperfectly  shown  by  the  various  sizes  of  type 
employed. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Justice  is  lame,  as  well  as  blind ,  among  us. 

Tm-perance,  by  /or-tifying  the  mind  and  body,  leads 
to  HAP-piness:  in-temperance,  by  e-ner-vating  them,  gener¬ 
ally  ends  in  Mis-ery. 

Hamlet— Saw  WHOM? 

Horatio. — My  lord,  the  king,  your  /a-ther 

Hamlet— The  KING,  my  F A-ther? 

Cassius. — I  denied  you  not. 

Brutus. — You  DID. 

Cassius. — I  did  not:  he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back 
STRIKE,  as  thou  didst  at  Cn-sar!  for  I  know, 

When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  iove-dst  him  BET-ter 
Than  ever  thou  lore-dst  Cas-sius. 

The  distinctive  powers  and  qualities  of  the  voice,  de¬ 
scribed  on  pages  115,  116,  and  117,  under  the  heads  of 
Radical,  Vanishing,  Compound,  and  Median  Stress,  Dr. 
Rush  has  analyzed  and  explained,  as  applicable  in  express¬ 
ing  the  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  emphasis.  The 
reader  is  therefore  requested  to  turn  again  to  those  pages, 
and  attentively  examine  the  analysis  there  given,  before  he 
proceeds  to  a  perusal  of  the  following,  scientifick  division 
of  this  subject.  This  brief  specimen  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Dr.  Barber’s  Elocution. 

Emphasis  of  Radical  Stress. 

Examples. — Back  to  thy  pun-ishment, 

False  fa- gitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings. 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  ex-ecrable  shape? 

Emphasis  of  Median  Stress- 

Examples. — I  warn  you,  do  not  dare  to  lay  your  hand 
on  the  constitution. 

Oh,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon, 

That  monthly  chang-e s  in  her  circled  orb. 
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Emphasis  of  Vanishing  Stress. 

Examples.  Cassius. — I  an  itching  palm? 

Brutus. — The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 
Cassius. — C/ias-tisement! 

Emphasis  of  Compound  Stress. 

Example.— Jlrm,  warriours,  arm  for  fight. 

Emphasis  of  Quantity. 

Examples — 

I’ve  seen  yon  weary  winter  sun 
Twice  forty  times  return; 

And  every  time  has  added  proofs, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

I  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

But  thee — and  one  above. 

For  a  farther  development  of  this  subject,  see  Doctors 
Rush  and  Barber  on  Elocution. 

EMPHATICK  INFLECTIONS. 

It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  those  words  which  fall 
under  an  emphatick  stress,  generally  require  a  peculiar  and 
an  appropriate  inflection ,  which  inflection,  or  most  com¬ 
monly,  wave  of  the  voice,  is  not  unfrequently  controlled  by 
the  emphasis. 

Examples. — Did  you  say'  it?  What  can  I  do'? 

It  is  easier  to  say',  than  to  dox. 

Remarks. — If  these  questions  be  pronounced  in  a  natural 
and  familiar  manner,  the  words  “say”  and  “do,”  will  take, 
the  first,  the  rising,  and  £he  second,  the  falling,  concrete 
slide  of  a  third,  with  very  little  or  no  circumflex  in  the 
movements  of  the  voice;  but  if  the  second  example  be 
properly  pronounced,  the  word  “say”  will  take*the  invert¬ 
ed  unequal  ivave,  and  “do,”  the  direct  unequal  ivave. 
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Example. — .4re  they  He- brews'?  So  am  I'.  Are  they 
Js-raelitesf?  So  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  ^6-raham'? 
So  am  Are  they  the  ministers  of  Christ '?  I  am  more'. 

Remarks. — Agreeably  to  the  general  rule,  the  pronoun 
“I”  and  the  adverb  “more,”  at  the  close  of  the  four,  sim¬ 
ple,  affirmative  sentences  here  presented,  should  take  the 
ordinary,  falling  inflection;  but  to  give  them  that  inflection, 
in  these  instances,  would  render  the  elocution  spiritless  and 
insipid.  The  emphasis  on  these  words,  controls  their  inflec¬ 
tions,  and  requires  that  “I”  should  take  the  inverted  une¬ 
qual  wave,  which  closes  with  therising  vanish,  and  “more,” 
the  direct  unequal  wave.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  harmony  of  the  sentences  by  introducing  a  pleasing 
variety,  some  might  prefer,  however,  to  give  the  “I”  in  the 
third  sentence,  the  direct  unequal  wave. 

Examples.^- Lord',  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother 
had  not  died'. 

I  expected  him  to  return  soon-er  than  he  did'. 

If  courage  intrinsically  consists  in  the  defiance  of  dan¬ 
ger  and  pain',  the  life  of  the  Jn-dian  is  a  continual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  it'. 

I  had  a  dream ',  which  was  not  all  a  dream'. 

Un-ea-sy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown'. 

I  rhyme  for  smiles',  and  not  for  tears'. 

Remarks. — A  correct  enunciation  of  these  examples, 
will  show  the  happy  effect  of  emphasis  in  controlling  the 
inflections  and  modulations  of  the  voice,  and  of  increasing 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  language.  This  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  illustrated  by  a  proper  application  of  the  circum¬ 
flex  movement  on  the  words  “died,”  “pain,”  the  second 
“dream,”  “crown,”  and  “tears.” 

The  Sense  of  a  passage,  dependant  on  Emphasis. 

There  can  be  but  few  who  have  not  observed,  that  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence  often  depends  on  the  appropriate 
or  inappropriate  application  of  emphatick  force. 
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Example. — Do  you  ride  to  toicn  to-day'?  Do  you  ride 
to  town  to -daif?  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day'?  Do  you 
ride  to  town  to-day'? 

Remark. — The  four  different  answers  suggested  by  a 
change  in  the  place  of  the  emphasis,  according  to  the 
italicised  words,  in  this  example,  are  too  familiar  to  need 
illustration. 

If  I  say,  “He  can  plead  as  well  as  any  lawyer',”  placing 
the  emphasis  on  any ,  the  assertion  clearly  implies,  that  the 
person  spoken  of,  is  a  lawyer ;  but  if  I  transpose  the  em- 
phatick  stress,  and  say,  “He  can  plead  as  well  as  any  law- 
yer',”  the  inferential  meaning  is,  that  the  person  referred  to, 
is  not  a  lawyer. 

Example. — He  discourses  as  religiously  as  any  Meth¬ 
odist  preacher'. 

He  discourses  as  religiously  as  any  Jl/et^-odist  preacher'. 

He  discourses  as  religiously  as  any  Methodist  preach-e r'. 

Remark. — The  first  of  these  readings  implies  that  the 
person  referred  to,  is  a  Methodist  preacher-,  the  second,  that 
he  is  a  preacher  but  not  a  Methodist  preacher;  the  third, 
that  he  is  a  Methodist ,  but  not  a  preacher. 

Examples. — A  crow  is  a  large  black  bird'. 

A  crow  is  a  large  black  bird '. 

I  saw  a  horse-fly  through  the  window. 

I  saw  a  /torse-fly  through  the  window. 

Since  the  world  began',  has  it  not  been  heard',  that  a 
man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind''. 

Since  the  world  began',  has  it  not  been  heard',  that  a 
man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind'. 

Remark. — By  looking  at  the  connexion  of  this  last  pas¬ 
sage,  as  it  is  presented  in  theBible,  one  will  readily  perceive, 
that,  according  to  this  last  reading  of  it,  that  is,  by  laying 
the  stress  on  “man,”  it  implies,  that  he  who  had  been  re¬ 
stored  to  sight,  at  the  time  he  made  this  unanswerable  reply 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  himself  considered  Christ  to  be 
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more  than  man,  and  that  he  wished  to  intimate  to  them 
this  belief.  Whereas,  he  was  only  attempting  to  prove  to 
them  that  Christ  was  not  a  sinner,  for  he  did  not  yet  know 
who  or  what  Jesus  was.  Again,  a  correct  enunciation  of 
this  sentence  requires  the  emphatick  stress  to  fall  on 
“blind,”  on  account  of  which,  though  the  word  closes  a 
negative  sentence,  it  takes  the  falling  inflection,  or,  rather, 
the  direct  unequal  leave,  but,  by  laying  the  stress  on  “man,” 
we  naturally  take  it  off  of  “blind,”  and  thereby  change  its 
inflection  to  a  rising. 

Examples  of  this  description,  might  be  indefinitely  mul¬ 
tiplied;  but  these  few  are  doubtless  sufficient  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  learner  particularly  to  this  subject,  and,  it 
is  hoped,  to  impress  upon  him  its  importance. 

The  author  is  not  unaware  that  many  will  differ  from  him 
on  certain  points  of  elocution,  particularly  those  intricate 
and  delicate  ones  which  regard  some  of  the  peculiar  inflec¬ 
tions  and  waves  of  the  voice,  (especially  when  under  the 
influence  of  emphatick  force,)  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
various  degrees  and  qualities  of  emphatick  stress.  It  has 
been  already  hinted,  that,  although  most  things  pertaining 
to  this  subject,  may  be  regulated  by  fixed  principles  and 
rules,  yet,  on  some  points,  we  have  no  better  standard  to  go 
by  than  good  taste — a  standard  so  loosely  seated,  that  it  is 
liable  to  be  much  jostled  about,  according  to  the  judgment, 
and  fancy,  and  caprice  of  the  respective  individuals  who  lay 
their  hands  on  it.  But  the  most  fruitful  ground  of  objection 
to  the  author’s  views,  he  apprehends,  will  arise  out  of  a 
misconception  of  them,  or,  at  least,  an  unskilful  or  erroneous 
application  of  many  of  his  directions.  Doubtless  many  a 
one  who  will  take  exceptions  to  his  directions  for  reading 
particular  words  or  passages,  would  readily  coincide  with 
him,  and  approve  of  his  taste,  were  they  to  hear  him  enun¬ 
ciate  those  examples.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  wishes  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood,  that,  in  matters  of  taste,  as  well 
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as  in  those  higher  endowments  of  the  mind  which  pertain 
to  the  judgment,  he  by  no  means  considers  himself  infal¬ 
lible. 

EXERCISES. 

The  young  are  slaves  to  nou-elty',  the  old',  to  cus-torm. 

C'on-fidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth'. 

To  improve  the  golden  moment  of  oppor-fw-nity',  and 
catch  the  good  that  is  with-in  our  reach7,  is  the  great  art  of 
life. 

In  order  to  Mow  a  man',  we  should  observe  how  he  gains 
his  object7,  rather  than  how  he  los-es  it7. 

That  an  author’s  work  is  the  mirror  of  his  mind',  is  a  po¬ 
sition  that  has  led  to  very  er-ro-neous  con-c/u-sions'.  If 
the  devil  him -self  were  to  write  a  book7,  it  would  be  in 
praise  of  virt- ue';  because  the  good  would  purchase  it  for 
use',  and  the  bad',  for  osten-fo-tion'. 

All  who  have  been  great  and  good  with-owf  Christianity', 
would  have  been  much  greater  and  better  with  it'. 

The  opinions  prevalent  in  one  age',  as  truths  above  the 
reach  of  controversy7,  are  confuted  and  rejected  in  an-oth-er', 
and  rise  again  to  reception  in  re-mo-ter  times'.  Thus7,  on 
some  subjects7,  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  Mio-tion  without 
prog- ress'.  Thus7,  sometimes  truth  and  er-rour7,  and  some¬ 
times  contra-ri-eties  of  erroit^,  take  each  other’s  place  by 
reciprocal  in-vo-sion'. 

Jesus  saith  unto  him7,  Thom- as7,  because  thou  hast  seen 
me7,  thou  hast  be-h'eue-d':  blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen  me7,  and  yet  have  believed'. 

Simon  son  of  Jb-nas7,  lowest  thou  me7? 

Yea7,  Lord':  thou  knoiv-e st  that  I  love  thee'. 

O',  you  hard  hearts',  you  cruel  men  of  Rome'! 

Knew  ye  not  Pom- pey'? 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 

Who  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey’s  blood1 ? 

Tis  hard  to  say',  if  greater  want  of  skill' 

12 
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Appear  in  tcri-ting7,  or  in  judg- ing',  ill': 

But  of  the  two7,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence' 

To  tire  our  pa-tience',  than  mis -lead  our  sense': 

Some  few  in  that',  but  nu?n-bers  err  in  this', 

Ten  cen-sure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss': 

A  fool  might  once  him-se?/  alone  expose'; 

Now’,  one  in  verse  makes  many  more  in  prose'. 

I  conjure  you  by  that  which  you  pro-Jess', 

(Howe’er  you  came  to  know  it',)  an-swer  me1; 

Though  you  untie  the  winds  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  church-es ';  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navi-go-tion  up'; 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodge- d,  and  trees  blown  down'; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warder’s  heads'; 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  their  foun-da-tions';  though  the  treasures 

Of  nature’s  germins  tumble  alto-gefli-er', 

Even  till  des-truc-tion  sick-en';  an-swer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you'. 

This  last  passage,  the  sublime  and  terrible  adjuration  of 
Macbeth  to  the  witches,  is  marked  agreeably  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Walker,  as  in  accordance  with  the  manner  of 
pronouncing  it  adopted  by  the  inimitable  Garrick,  namely, 
to  adopt  the  falling  inflection  at  the  close  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  except  the  last  but  one,  and  to  give  the  inflection  a 
degree  of  emphatick  force,  increasing  in  strength  from  the 
first  member  to  the  sixth.  By  such  an  enunciation,  the 
whole  climax  will  be  most  beautifully  diversified,  and  it3 
effect  greatly  heightened. 

aUESTIONS. 

Of  what  does  chapter  4,  treat? 

By  what  terms  are  the  various  degrees  of  force  expressed? 

What  powers  of  the  voice  are  referred  to  by  the  terms  high  and 
low? 

Explain  the  difference  of  meaning  between  force  and  loudness ? 

W’hat  should  be  the  first  object  of  him  who  speaks  or  reads  to 
others? — How  is  this  to  be  effected? 
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In  order  to  be  distinctly  heard  in  reading,  what  pitch  of  the  voice 
ought  generally  to  be  adopted? 

What  is  said  respecting  a  rhetorical  pause? 

Please  to  enunciate  the  examples  which  follow,  agreeably  to  the 
directions  given  in  the  margin. 

How  may  force  be  manifested  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end 
of  syllables,  &c.? 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  Radical  Stress? 

Read  the  example — Edward’s  words  to  Warwick. 

What  is  said  of  radical,  and  vanishing  movement,  on  page  73? 

What  is  denoted  by  Vanishing  Stress? 

What,  by  Compound  Force? 

What,  by  Median  Force? — Can  you  illustrate  it? 

What  is  meant  by  Aspirate  elements  or  letters? 

Explain  the  aspirates  in  the  poetick  example. 

What  is  Accent? — On  what  words  does’ it  fall? 

Give  examples  of  the  secondary  accent. 

What  is  said  of  accent  on  long  syllables? 

What  three  circumstances  sometimes  transpose  the  accent  on 
words? — Read  the  examples  which  follow. 

What  is  Emphasis? — Explain  the  difference  between  it  and  Ac¬ 
cent. 

What  is  the  general  Rule  by  which  to  distinguish  emphatick,  from 
unemphatick,  words? 

Give  examples,  and  explain  the  application  of  the  rule. 

Are  emphatick  words  always  the  most  important  in  sense? — Give 
examples. 

Give  examples  in  which  one  part  of  the  antithesis  is  implied _ 

Explain  them,  and  present  more  examples. 

Is  a  phrase  or  member  of  a  sentence  ever  antithetically  employ¬ 
ed  with  a  single  word? — Give  examples. 

W7hat  is  the  distinction  between  Simple  and  Compound  Emphasis? 

Please  to  read  the  examples  which  follow,  and  explain  them. 

What  is  the  difference  between  Superiour  and  Inferiour  Empha¬ 
sis? — Give  numerous  examples,  and  illustrate  them. 

Please  to  illustrate  the  emphasis  of  Radical,  Median,  Vanishing, 
and  Compound  Stress,  and  of  Quantity. 

Illustrate  some  emphatick  Inflections. 

Are  the  inflections  of  the  voice  ever  controlled  by  emphasis? — 
Illustrate  by  examples,  some  of  the  emphatick  Waves. 
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Give  numerous  examples  in  which  the  meaning  depends  on  the 
emphasis. 

What  is  the  standard  of  accuracy  in  elocution? 

Please  to  read  the  numerous  examples  which  follow,  and  apply 
the  rules  for  the  emphasis  and  the  inflections  adopted. 

g^-It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that,  in  answering  these  ques¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  those  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  the  learner  will  be 
permitted  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher) 
to  make  use  of  the  book. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  TIME,  AND  RHETORICAL  PAUSES. 


TIME. 

The  varieties  of  movement  in  utterance,  are 
expressed  by  the  terms  long  and  short,  rapid, 
precipitate,  quick,  slow,  and  moderate. 

General  Remarks. 

■ 

A  distinct  articulation  is  promoted  by  a  moderate  move¬ 
ment  in  pronunciation.  In  general,  therefore,  this  move¬ 
ment  is  the  best.  A  due  degree  of  slowness  in  delivery, 
by  the  longer  and  more  frequent  pauses  which  it  allows  the 
reader  or  the  speaker  to  make,  affords  great  assistance  to  his 
voice,  enables  him  to  swell  his  sounds  with  greater  force 
and  melody,  and  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  his  subject. 
A  rapid  pronunciation,  on  the  contrary,  is  apt  to  confound 
all  articulation,  and  obscure  the  meaning. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  caution  the  reader 
against  the  opposite  extreme  of  pronouncing  too  slowly. 
A  lifeless,  drawling  manner,  which  allows  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  to  outspeed  the  reader  or  speaker,  will  inevitably 
render  his  performance  insipid  and  fatiguing.  Hence,  he 
who  would  seek  to  please,  to  persuade,  to  instruct,  must 
12* 
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carefully  avoid  both  extremes,  and  adopt  that  variety  of 
movement  which  the  nature  of  the  sentiments  delivered, 
seems  to  require.  The  effect  of  an  ordinary  discourse  may 
be  greatly  increased,  by  pronouncing  short  passages  that 
will  bear  it,  much  more  rapidly  than  others. 

EXAMPLES. 

Slow — A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song', 

That',  like  a  wounded  snake',  drags  its  slow  length  along'. 

First  march  the  heavy  mules  securely  slow', 

O’er  hills',  o’er  dales',  o’er  crags',  o’er  rocks  they  go'. 

Remote',  unfriended',  melancholy',  slow', 

Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld',  or  wandering  Po', 

Or  onward',  where  the  rude',  Corinthian  boor', 

Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door'; 

Or  where  Campania’s  plain  forsaken  lies', 

A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies'; 

Where’er  I  roam',  whatever  realms  to  see', 

My  heart',  untravelWd',  fondly  turns  to  thee': 

Still  to  my  brother  turns',  with  ceaseless  pain', 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain'. 

Quick — Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain', 

Flies  o’er  th’  unbending  corn',  and  skims  along  the  main'. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night', 

And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gathered  then' 

Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry',  and  bright' 

The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men': 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily';  and  when' 

Musick  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell', 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spoke  again'; 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell': 

Slow — But  hush'!  hark'!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell'. 

Moderate — Aurora  now',  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn', 

Sprinkled  with  rosy  light  the  dewy  lawn', 

When  Jove  convened  the  senate  of  the  skies', 

Where  high  Olympus’  cloudy  tops  arise'. 
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The  sire  of  gods  his  awful  silence  broke', 

The  heavens  attentive  trembled  as  he  spoke': 

Celestial  states',  immortal  gods'!  give  ear'; 

Hear  our  do -cree',  and  reference  what  you  hear'. 

As  nature  delights  to  indulge  herself  in  variety  in  all  her 
works,  she  has  bountifully  bestowed  this  privilege  upon 
man;  and  in  nothing  is  it  more  conspicuously  displayed 
than  in  the  science  of  elocution.  Here,  this  “spice  of  life” 
grows  on  every  twig.  Here,  he  is  permitted  to  render  even 
variety  itself  more  various.  Here,  by  an  appropriate  mo¬ 
dulation  of  his  voice,  by  a  happy  adaptation  of  its  tones 
and  its  various  degrees  of  force,  stress,  and  movement  to 
the  nature  of  his  subject,  he  rises  in  his  art  to  the  highest 
point  of  excellence. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  time,  are,  perhaps,  of  too 
general  a  character  to  please  the  scientifick  reader,  but  it  is 
apprehended,  that,  with  most  persons,  a  minute  and  critical 
development  of  this  subject,  would  be  passed  by  with  indif¬ 
ference.  Hence,  the  former  may  be  of  some  service,  where 
the  latter  would  prove  unavailing.  Although  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  voice  in  reading  and  speaking,  are  susceptible 
of  being  as  exactly  measured  as  in  singing,  and  may  be 
strictly  regulated  by  rule,  yet  the  adoption  in  practice  of 
any  set  of  rules  that  might  be  laid  down  for  this  purpose, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  a  stiff  and  formal  exactitude  in 
delivery,  far  less  endurable  than  the  most  reckless  indiffer¬ 
ence  in  regard  to  time  and  measure.  To  readers  in  gene¬ 
ral,  therefore,  an  exercise  of  good  taste  and  judgment,  in 
regard  to  the  varieties  of  movement  proper  to  be  adopted 
on  different  occasions,  is  far  more  important  than  all  the 
assistance  they  can  possibly  derive  from  rules.  It  requires 
nothing  more  than  common  observation  to  perceive,  that 
the  proper  degrees  of  quickness  and  slowness,  no  less  than 
of  loudness  and  softness,  highness  and  lowness,  and  so 
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forth,  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  style,  and 
the  nature  and  turn  of  the  sentiments.  Who  does  not 
possess  acumen  enough  to  know,  that  gay  and  animated 
thoughts,  sparkling  and  lively  description,  and  easy,  flowing 
narration,  require  a  more  accelerated  movement  than  au¬ 
thoritative,  dignified,  sublime,  or  pathetick  sentiments? 

QUANTITY. 

The  term  Quantity,  as  applied  to  a  letter  or 
a  syllable,  is  used  to  denote  the  time  that  is  oc¬ 
cupied  in  pronouncing  it.  It  is  considered  either 
as  long  or  short. 

A  vowel  or  a  syllable  is  long,  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
vowel;  which  causes  it  to  be  slowly  joined  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion  with  the  letter  which  follows  it;  as,  Fall,  bale,  mood, 
house,  feature. 

A  syllable  is  short,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  consonant; 
which  causes  the  vowel  sound  quickly  to  unite  with  that  of 
the  succeeding  letter;  as,  Bonnet,  ant,  hunger. 

It  is  generally  estimated,  that  a  long  syllable  requires 
double  the  time  of  a  short  one  in  pronouncing  it:  thus, 
Mate  and  note,  should  be  pronounced  as  slowly  again  as 
mat  and  not. 

The  term  Quantity ,  is  also  sometimes  employed  to  de¬ 
note,  not  only  the  time ,  but  likewise  the  amount  of  volume 
or  fullness  of  sound ,  in  which  syllables,  words,  and  even 
sentences,  are  uttered.  But  this  extended  sense  of  the 
term  includes  many  particulars  which  are  treated  under 
the  heads  of  force,  modulation,  and  so  forth. 

RHETORICAL  PAUSES. 

A  Rhetorical  Pause  is  one  not  dependant  on 
the  grammatical  construction  of  a  sentence,  but 
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a  pause  made  merely  to  enable  the  speaker  to 
pronounce  a  preceding  or  a  succeeding  word  or 
phrase  in  a  peculiar  tone,  or  with  uncommon 
force. 

When  justly  made,  rhetorical  pauses  tend  greatly  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  a  passage.  They  may,  in  general, 
be  better  regulated  by  good  taste,  than  by  any  set  of  rules. 
In  the  following  passages,  they  are  designated  by  the 
dash  ( — ). 

Example.—' “Alexander  wept.”  “The  great  and  invin¬ 
cible  Alexander-— wept  at  the  fate  of  Darius.” 

Remark.— -No  grammatical  pause  is  allowable  between 
a  nominative  and  its  verb,  unless  they  are  separated  by  an 
intervening  adjunct  of  considerable  length  or  importance. 
Hence,  in  the  sentence,  “Alexander  wept,”  no  pause  is  re¬ 
quired  between  the  nominative  and  the  verb;  but, 

RULE. 

When  the  nominative  has  an  adjunct  prefaced, 
and  the  verb,  an  adjunct  affixed ,  a  pause  is  ne¬ 
cessary  between  them;  as,  “  The  great  and  in¬ 
vincible  Alexander-— wept  at  the  fate  of  Da¬ 
rius .” 

Remark.  If  the  unpractised  student  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand,  that,  in  this  last  example,  the  phrases  in  Italicks , 
constitute  the  adjuncts,  he  will  readily  perceive  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  application  of  the  Rule. 

The  design  and  application  of  the  ordinary  points  or 
stops,  are  too  well  known  to  require,  in  this  place,  any  par¬ 
ticular  notice  or  discussion.*  It  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
however,  that  no  one  who  applies  these  points  with  dis¬ 
crimination  and  judgment,  ever  considers  any  one  of  them 

*For  a  brief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comprehensive  and  practical,  system  of 
Punctuation,  the  reader  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  author’s  “English  Grtiin- 
mar  in  familiar  Lectures,”  page  209,  and  onward. 
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as  a  sign  for  pausing  through  a  given  or  determinate  length 
of  time;  but  they  are  regarded  as  relative  symbols  for 
pausing,  or,  in  other  words,  as  signs  employed  to  denote, 
not  only  the  place  for  pausing,  but,  also,  the  relative  time 
between  one  pause  and  another.  Hence,  the  proper  length 
of  every  pause,  depends  entirely  on  the  structure  of  the 
passage,  and  the  nature  of  the  sentiments,  enunciated. 
Wherever  the  composition  and  the  sentiments  admit  of  a 
rapid  or  an  accelerated  movement  of  the  voice,  the  pauses, 
in  general,  should  be  shorter  than  in  those  instances  in 
which  a  slower  movement  is  required. 

Example. — The  lawyer,  the  stranger,  and  the  lady,  all 
became  friendly,  social,  and  witty  over  their  wine. 

Remark. — Tt  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  ap¬ 
propriate  pauses  in  this  example,  are  much  shorter  than 
would  be  allowable  in  the  following 

Examples. — Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hearken. 

A  good,  a  great,  a  brilliant  man,  may  fall  a  victim  to  power; 
but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  must  fall  with  him. 

She  sobbed,  and  sighed,  and  turned  her  weeping  eye 
To  th’  lorn,  lost,  lonely  object  of  her  love. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  arbitrary 
marks  or  signs  called  points,  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
indicative  of  the  precise  nature  and  length  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  pauses  which  a  good  elocution  demands;  but  these,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  the  sentiments  uttered. 

Grammatical  pauses  have  respect  to  the  utterance  of 
language  in  such  a  manner  as  merely  to  make  the  meaning 
intelligible;  but  rhetorical  pauses  contemplate  something 
more:  when  happily  and  skilfully  applied,  their  effect  is  to 
heighten  the  beauty  and  meaning,  and  increase  the  force, 
of  the  sentiments  delivered. 

Examples. — Industry — is  the  guardian  of  innocence. 

Prosperity — gains  friends,  and  adversity — tries  them. 
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America — is  full  of  youthful  promise;  Europe — is  rich 
in  the  accumulated  treasures  of  age:  her  very  ruins — tell 
the  history  of  times  gone  by,  and  every  mouldering  stone — 
is  a  chronicle. 

Some — place  the  bliss  in  action,  some — in  ease; 

Those — call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment — these. 

Remark.  In  those  places  distinguished  by  the  dash ,  in 
the  foregoing  examples,  it  would  be  improper  to  insert  any 
one  of  the  points  of  punctuation,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  to  a  chaste  ear,  than  that  a  short  pause  in  each  of 
these  places,  tends  to  present  the  meaning  in  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  and  striking  point  of  view  than  it  would  be  without 
such  rhetorical  pause. 

In  the  following  sentence  from  Pope,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  no  grammatical  pause  is  required  immediately  after  the 
word  “is;”  yet,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  meaning  at  the 
close  with  full  energy  and  effect,  a  good  reader  would  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  rhetorical  pause,  by  throwing 
it  in  between  the  words  “is”  and  “his.” 

Example. — On  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Homer, 
what  principally  strikes  us,  is — his  wonderful  in-VEN-tion. 

The  pause  here  described,  as  well  as  those  indicated  by 
the  dash  in  the  following  examples,  are  usually  denomina¬ 
ted  Emphatick  Pauses. 

EMPHATICK  PAUSE. 

The  Emphatick  Pause  is  a  rhetorical  pause, 
occurring  either  immediately  before,  or  after, 
some  striking  thought  is  uttered,  to  which 
thought  the  speaker  wishes  to  direct  the  special 
attention  of  his  hearers. 

Examples. — But  in  Rome,  the  same  vices,  the  same  loss 
of  learning,  virtue,  and  love  of  country,  succeeded  as  in 
Greece:  her  generals  and  soldiers  fought,  her  senators  and 
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magistrates  made  and  enacted  laws,  for — soRD-id  consid¬ 
erations;  and,  Rome,  from  a  republick,  became  an  empire, 
relinquished  her  literary  eminence,  her  virtue,  and  her  lib¬ 
erty,  declined — and  FELL. 

And,  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

The  soul  shall  glance  o’er  all  to  be, 

While  sun  is  quenched,  or  system  breaks, 

Fixed— in  its  own  eternity. 

In  this  last  example,  the  effect  will  be  increased  by 
dropping  the  voice  after  the  word  “fixed”  to  an  under-key. 
The  effect  is,  also,  sometimes  wonderfully  heightened  by 
changing  the  key-note  on  the  emphatick  word  itself. 

The  happy  application  of  rhetorical  pauses,  requires  the 
exercise  of  no  small  degree  of  judgment  and  good  taste; 
and  when  thus  applied,  they  prove  faithful  and  powerful 
auxiliaries  in  good  delivery.  No  one  of  common  discrimi¬ 
nation,  can  but  perceive,  for  example,  the  happy  effect  of 
the  rhetorical  pauses,  as  indicated  by  the  clash,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples,  although  an  ordinary  reader  would  pro¬ 
nounce  them  without  any  such  pauses. 

Examples. — 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud,  we  bound  him; 

But  he  lay — like  a  warriour  taking  his  rest — 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone, 

But  left  him  alone — with  his  glory. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  are  designed  merely  to  awak¬ 
en  an  interest  in  the  learner,  and  to  direct  his  attention  to 
this  important  subject — a  subject  in  which  he  may  find 
ample  scope  for  the  advantageous  exercise  of  his  oratorical 
powers. 

POETRY  AND  VERSIFICATION. 

Poetry  is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of  en¬ 
livened  imagination. 
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Versification,  in  English,  is  the  harmonious 
arrangement  of  a  particular  number  and  variety 
of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  according 
to  particular  laws. 

Rhyme  is  the  correspondence  of  the  sound  of 
the  last  syllable  in  one  line,  to  the  sound  of  the 
last  syllable  in  another;  as, 

There  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

Blank  Verse  consists  in  poetical  thoughts 
expressed  in  regular  numbers,  but  without  the 
correspondence  of  sound  at  the  end  of  the  lines 
which  constitutes  rhyme;  as, 

The  waters  slept:  night’s  silvery  veil  hung  low 
On  Jordan’s  bosom,  and  the  eddies  curled 
Their  glassy  rings  beneath  it,  like  the  still, 

Unbroken  beating  of  the  sleeper’s  pulse. 

Poetical  Feet  consist  in  a  particular  ar¬ 
rangement  and  connexion  of  a  number  of  ac¬ 
cented  and  unaccented  syllables.  They  are  call¬ 
ed  /ee£,  because  it  is  by  their  aid  that  the  voice, 
as  it  were,  steps  along  through  the  verse  in  a 
measured  pace. 

All  poetick  feet  consist  either  of  two,  or  of  three,  sylla¬ 
bles;  and  are  reducible  to  eight  kinds;  four  of  two  sylla¬ 
bles  each,  and  four  of  three,  as  follows: 

A  Trochee  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  the  last 
unaccented;  as,  Hateful,  pelting: 

Restless  mortals  toil  f8r  nought. 

An  Iambus  has  the  first  syllable  unaccented,  and  the  last 
accented;  as,  Betray,  consist: 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 
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A  Dactyle  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  the  last 
two  unaccented;  as,  Labourer,  possible: 

From  the  low  pleasures  of  this  fallen  nature. 

An  Anapaest  has  the  first  two  syllables  unaccented,  and 
the  last  accented;  as,  Contravene,  acquiesce: 

At  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  hamlet  is  still. 

The  Spondee;  as,  amen:  a  Pyrrhick;  as,  on  the — tall 
tree:  an  Amphibrach;  as,  Delightful:  a  Tribrach;  as,  Nu¬ 
merable 

In  English  versification,  some  of  these  feet  are  much 
more  common  than  others;  but  not  unfrequently  we  meet 
with  several  kinds  introduced  into  the  same  piece  of 
composition.  This  development  of  poetick  numbers, 
evinces  the  copious  stock  of  materials  at  the  command  of 
the  English  versifier:  for  we  are  not  only  allowed  the  use 
of  all  the  ancient,  poetick  feet,  in  our  heroick  measure, 
but  we  have  duplicates  of  each,  agreeing  in  movement, 
though  differing  in  sound,  and  which  make  different  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  ear — an  opulence  peculiar  to  our  language, 
and  one  that  may  be  the  source  of  a  boundless  variety. 

By  looking  again  at  the  foregoing  definitions,  the  young 
reader  will  perceive,  that  the  essential  qualities  or  charac- 
teristicks  of  poetry,  consist  not,  as  is  too  often  supposed,  in 
harmonick  numbers,  or  feet,  or  rhymes,  but  in  a  peculiar 
kind  of  thought  called  poetick  thought.  The  pecKliar 
nature  of  poetick  thought,  however,  is  not  to  be  learned 
from  definition  or  description,  any  more  than  countenance 
is,  but  by  observation — by  attention  to  the  conceptions, 
thoughts,  and  sentiments  of  the  best  poets.  Hence,  unless 
the  thought  is  poetick,  all  the  ornaments  of  poetick  dress — 
the  paraphernalia  of  numbers,  arrangement,  and  rythm, 
cannot  elevate  it  to  the  dignity  of  true  poetry.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  much  more  frequently  meet  with  verses  than  with 
poetry.  At  present,  however,  it  is  not  the  author’s  purpose 
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to  discuss  the  qualities  and  merits  of  poetry,  but  merely  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the 

MANNER  OF  READING  POETRY. 

The  foregoing  directions  for  acquiring  a  just  and  a  happy 
elocution,  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  the  enunciation  of 
prose:  and,  although  most  of  them  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  reading  of  poetry,  yet,  in  the  reading  of  verse,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  rhyming  verse,  some  peculiarities  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  composition  itself,  which  seem  to  require  a 
brief  notice. 

OF  POETICAIi  PAUSES. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pauses  brought  into 
requisition  in  the  elegant  enunciation  of  poetry: 
first,  Sentential  or  Grammatical  Pauses ,  or  those 
which  merely  mark  the  sense;  secondly,  Rhe¬ 
torical  Pauses ,  or  those  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  oratorical  effect;  and,  thirdly, 
Harmonick  Pauses ,  or  such  as  are  demanded  by 
the  melody  and  harmony  of  the  numbers,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  the  rythm. 

Harmonick  pauses  are  sometimes  divided  into  the  final 
pause,  and  the  cazsural  pause.  These  sometimes  coincide 
with  the  sentential  and  the  rhetorical  pauses,  and  some¬ 
times  they  are  independent  of  them. 

In  rhyme,  the  final  pause  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  marks  the  measure,  and  shows  the  correspondence  of 
sound  between  the  rhyming  syllables;  as, 

But  where  to  find  the  happiest  spot  below, 

Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know? 

Such  is  the  patriot’s  boast,  where’er  we  roam, 

His  first  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 

Though  patriot’s  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind. 
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In  reading  these  examples,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  the 
final  pause  at  “below”  and  “roam,”  coincides  with  the 
sentential,  but  that,  at  the  word  “find,”  it  does  not.  The 
final  pause  is  so  important  in  rhyme,  even  when  it  does 
not  coincide  with  the  sentential,  as  to  merit  another  ex¬ 
ample: — 

Save,  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 

Molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign. 

Remark. — The  final  pause  at  “complain,”  takes  (as 
it  always  does  when  not  in  alliance  with  the  sentential 
pause)  the  rising  inflection,  and,  in  order  to  produce  its 
proper  effect,  must  be  very  slight.  This  pause  also  occurs 
at  the  words  “then,”  “bright,”  and  “when,”  on  page  188. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  the  final  pause  in  reading 
blank  verse ,  nothing  can  betray  a  greater  want  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  taste  and  philosophical  acumen,  than  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Murray,  and  others,  who  recommend  its  adoption  at 
the  close  of  every  line,  whether  it  coincides  with  the  sen¬ 
tential  pause  or  not.  The  following  is  an  example  which 
they  bring  forward  to  illustrate  their  absurd  notions  on  this 
point. 

Of  man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 

With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Kestore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 

Sing,  heavenly  muse! 

To  say  that  the  final  pause  applied  to  “fruit,”  “taste,”  and 
“man,”  in  this  example,  would  serve  “to  mark  the  difference 
between  prose  and  verse,”  or  to  say  that,  unless  we  “make 
every  line  sensible  to  the  ear,”  we  mar  the  melody,  and 
suppress  the  numbers  of  the  poet,  is  all  nonsense.  Al¬ 
though  poetry  has  much  to  do  with  numbers,  and  feet,  and 
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melody,  yet,  what  have  these  trappings  of  poetry,  or  poetry 
itself,  to  do  with  any  particular  number  of  lines  or  feet? 
May  not  four  feet  be  just  as  poetick  as  five ;  or  fifteen 
feet,  as  poetick  as  fifty?  What  has  the  ear  to  do,  then, 
with  any  particular  number  of  feet? 

The  truth  is,  the  distinctive  difference  between  the 
poetry  of  blank  verse  and  prose,  depends  on  no  such  slen¬ 
der  principle  as  that  here  referred  to;  but  it  rests  on  a  much 
stronger,  and  a  far  more  elevated,  basis.  The  poetry  of 
blank  verse,  like  that  of  rhyme,  depends  primarily  on  the 
majesty,  and  beauty,  and  poetick  character  of  the  thought , 
and  secondarily  on  the  imagery,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
numbers.  The  application  of  the  final  pause,  then,  at  the 
end  of  a  line  in  blank  verse,  (except  when  it  coincides  with 
the  sentential  pause,)  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  at  the 
end  of  a  line  in  prose;  but  the  application  of  this  pause  in 
rhyme,  has  its  peculiar  and  happy  effect,  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  described.  By  turning  to  page  134,  and  by  applying 
this  pause  at  the  words  “skill”  and  “offence,”  and  by 
omitting  it  in  pronouncing  the  wrords  “fight,”  “waves,” 
“slope,”  “treasures,”  and  “me,”  the  propriety  and  force  of 
these  remarks  will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

C-2ESURAL  PAUSE. 

The  CiEsuRAL  Pause  divides  the  line  into  equal 
or  unequal  parts. 

In  heroick  verse,  it  commonly  falls  on  the  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  syllable. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  bursting  heart''  may  pour  itself  in  prayer. 

Round  broken  columns"  clasping  ivy  twined. 

I  have  been  touched  with  joy"  when  on  the  sea. 

Outstretched  he  lay"  on  the  cold  ground"  and  oft 

Looked  up  to  heav’n. 
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In  this  last  example,  the  line  is  divided  into  three  por¬ 
tions  by  two  cssuras:  in  the  following,  it  is  divided  into 
four  portions,  by  the  introduction  of  one  caesural,  and  two 
demi-cccsural ,  pauses: 

Glows'  in  the  stars"  refreshes'  in  the  breeze. 

The  regularity  and  harmony  of  numbers,  and  the  same¬ 
ness  of  sound  in  pronouncing  rhymes,  strongly  solicit  the 
voice  to  a  sameness  of  tone;  and  tone,  unless  directed  by  a 
judicious  ear,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  song;  and  a  song 
in  elocution,  is,  to  one  of  refined  taste,  of  all  things  the 
most  disgusting.  In  order  to  avoid  this  unendurable  sing¬ 
song  or  chant,  in  enunciating  poetry,  the  best  precaution 
that  can  be  given,  is,  for  the  reader  who  is  guilty  of  it,  to 
forget,  as  it  were,  that  he  is  pronouncing  verses,  and  to 
adopt  the  easy  and  natural  style  which  would  be  just  in 
reading  prose. 

OF  RHETORICAL  ACTION. 

In  a  rhetorical  sense,  Action  seems  to  imply 
those  characteristicks  of  delivery  included  under 
the  terms  Gesture ,  Attitude,  and  Expression. 

This  important  part  of  good  delivery,  is  much  less  re¬ 
garded,  and,  consequently,  much  less  cultivated,  by  the 
moderns,  than  it  was  by  the  ancients.  A  just  and  an  ele¬ 
gant  adaptation  of  every  part  of  the  body,  and  of  every 
expression  of  the  countenance,  to  the  nature  and  import  of 
the  subject  one  is  delivering,  may  be  considered,  however, 
as  too  essential  a  part  of  oratory  to  be  passed  by  with  ne¬ 
glect.  As  more  or  less  action  must  necessarily  accompany 
the  words  of  a  speaker,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
•  it  be  always  appropriate  and  natural — never  forced  and 
awkward,  but  easy  and  graceful,  except  where  the  nature  of 
the  subject  requires  it  to  be  bold  and  vehement. 

The  present  limits  of  the  author,  however,  permit  him 
only  to  make  a  few  remarks,  by  way  of  caution  to  the 
young  speaker. 
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And,  in  the  first  place,  he  should  studiously  avoid  all 
affected  prettiness  of  gesture,  all  theatrical  trick  and  imi¬ 
tation,  and,  especially,  all  scholastick  stiffness  and  measured , 
academical  formality  of  gesture.  Every  thing  of  this  sort, 
as  it  is  unnatural,  appears  affected  and  disgusting,  and  is 
far  worse  than  no  gesture. 

Those  formal  gestures  taught  in  our  academies  and  col¬ 
leges,  seldom  do  any  good,  frequently  much  harm.  They 
are  generally  imperfect  imitations  of  abominably  bad  pre¬ 
cedents.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  incumbent  on  a  young 
man  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thus  mistaught,  if 
he  would  make  himself  an  eloquent,  or  even  a  tolerable, 
speaker,  is  to  lay  aside  all  that  unnatural  stiffness  and  ridi¬ 
culous  formality,  and,  by  degrees ,  to  adopt  the  natural 
manner  of  those  speakers  whose  gestures  bear  none  of  the 
marks  of  study ,  but  which  seem  to  burst  forth  as  the  spon¬ 
taneous  productions  of  the  sentiments  delivered. 

In  a  publick  speaker,  no  small  degree  of  attention  should 
be  given  to  a  proper  dignity  of  mien.  Let  a  speaker  ap¬ 
pear  graceful,  easy,  and  natural;  and,  when  animated  by 
the  importance  of  his  subject,  his  dignity  of  mien  should 
become  still  more  elevated  and  commanding. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  action  consists  in  accom¬ 
panying  one’s  sentiments  by  an  appropriate  expression  of 
the  countenance.  The  eye  of  the  orator,  and  the  expressive 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  his  face,  often  tell  more  than 
his  words,  his  body,  or  his  hands.  In  regard  to  the  use  of 
that  commanding  organ,  the  eye,  it  may  be  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that  when,  lighted  up  and  glowing  with  meaning, 
and  frequently  and  properly  directed  to  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  addressed,  it  tends  greatly  to  rivet  the  attention,  and 
deepen  the  interest,  of  the  hearer,  as  well  as  to  heighten 
the  effect,  and  enforce  the  importance,  of  the  sentiments 
delivered.  A  publick  speaker,  therefore,  cannot  fall  into 
a  greater  errour,  than  to  keep  his  eyes  much  averted  or 
turned  away  from  his  auditory. 

In  regard  to  action  generally,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
excess  of  action,  is  nearly  as  detrimental  as  no  action.  It 
becomes  every  speaker,  therefore,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else  that  pertains  to  elocution  and  oratory,  to  avoid 
extremes. 
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GENERAL  HINTS 

TO  THE  READER  AND  THE  SPEAKER. 

The  most  eloquent  manner  of  reading  and  of  speaking,  is  the 
most  easy  of  attainment,  if  sought  for  through  the  proper  chan¬ 
nel;  for  it  is  as  simple  as  it  is  natural.  But  many  who  aim 
at  it,  fail  by  the  very  efforts  adopted  to  gain  it.  They  overreach 
the  mark.  They  shoot  too  high.  Instead  of  breathing  forth  their 
sentiments  in  the  fervid  glow  of  simple  nature,  which  always 
warms,  and  animates,  and  interests  the  hearer,  they  work  them¬ 
selves  up  into  a  sort  of  frigid  bombast,  which  chills  and  petrifies 
him.  One,  therefore,  who  would  read  well,  or  who  would  speak 
well — who  would  interest,  rivet  the  attention,  convince  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  excite  the  feelings  of  his  hearers — needs  not  expect  to 
do  it  by  any  extraordinary  exertion  or  desperate  effort;  for  genuine 
eloquence  is  not  to  be  wooed  and  won  by  any  such  harsh  course  of 
courtship,  but  by  more  gentle  means.  If  one  would  become  glow¬ 
ing  and  truly  eloquent,  he  must  rise  naturally  with  his  subject,  and 
without  betraying  the  least  art  or  effort. 

As  in  grammar  and  rhetorick,  so  in  eloquence,  defects  are  artifi¬ 
cial;  original  beauties  are  natural.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  art — visible  art,  can  do  any  thing  towards  making  an 
orator,  or  an  eloquent  reader.  Cultivation  may  do  much.  The 
rules  of  every  science,  as  far  as  they  are  just  and  useful,  are  found¬ 
ed  in  nature,  or  in  good  usage.  Hence,  their  adoption  and  appli¬ 
cation  tend  to  free  us  from  our  artificial  defects,  all  of  which  may 
be  regarded  as  departures  from  the  simplicity  of  nature.  Let  the 
student  in  elocution,  then,  bear  in  mind,  that  whatever  is  artificial, 
is  unnatural;  and  whatever  is  unnatural,  is  directly  opposed  to 
genuine  eloquence. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose,  however,  that,  in  cautioning  him 
against  an  artificial  and  frigid  vehemence  of  style  in  elocution,  any 
countenance  is  given  to  a  cold  and  indifferent  manner.  A  slight 
degree  of  extravagant  warmth,  is  far  more  endurable  than  lifeless 
dulness  and  tameness.  Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  proper 
to  be  observed,  therefore,  the  reader  or  speaker  should  not  fail  to 
enter  with  glowing  fervour  into  the  spirit  of  the  sentiments  which 
he  utters.  He  should  always  be  in  earnest;  and  then,  if  his 
manner  is  simple,  natural,  and  easy,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  eloquent. 

In  reading,  one  should  not  confine  his  eyes  too  much  to  the  book. 
By  this  puerile  practice,  one-half  of  the  effect  of  his  elocution  is 
lost.  A  good  reader  has  his  eyes  directed  to  his  hearers,  nearly  as 
much  as  to  his  book.  Great  effect  may  also  be  produced,  by  occa¬ 
sionally  casting  his  eyes  upon  some  of  the  most  distant  persons  in 
the  room.  This  is,  as  it  were,  to  hold  a  closer  communion  with 
them,  by  which  their  interest  in  what  is  read,  is  greatly  increased. 
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The  dignity  and  importance  of  this  subject  require  that  it  always 
be  approached  with  solemn  awe;  but  the  very  sacredness  of  the 
theological  office,  has  betrayed  many  a  one  into  a  false  notion  of 
its  true  dignity  and  sanctity.  A  few,  brief  remarks,  therefore, 
which  go  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  prominent  errours  and 
defects  in  delivery,  prevalent  among  the  clergy  of  our  country,  may 
not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  young  men  who  are  just  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  the  ministry. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  common  errour  of  delivery,  dis¬ 
played  by  him  who  officiates  in  the  sacred  desk,  than  an  affected  air 
of  sanctimonious  solemnity.  This  is  often  exhibited  in  mien,  ges¬ 
ture,  and  tone.  But  the  preacher  who  is  filled  with  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  his  subject — who  considers  that  his  object  is,  to 
convince  his  hearers  of  the  truth  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  persuade  them  to  act  in  conformity  to  that  conviction, 
will  find  no  time  for  laying  aside  his  natural  tones  and  mien,  but 
will  enter  upon  his  labours  in  the  true  spirit  and  dignity  of  native 
simplicity. 

Affectation,  like  all  other  evils,  is  contagious.  Many  adopt  an 
affected  tone  and  manner  merely  by  imitating  a  bad  precedent,  and 
are  not  aware  that  they  are  thus  tainted.  Hence,  it  would  be  well 
for  a  young  speaker  often  to  consider,  whether  he  has  not  mistaken 
and  adopted  some  affected  habits  for  natural  graces.  If  his  tones, 
gestures,  and  enunciation  generally,  closely  resemble  those  he 
would  employ  in  familiar  and  earnest  discourse  with  others,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  natural. 

Affectation  in  the  pulpit,  is  fashionable.  This  allusion  is  not 
made  in  reference  to  that  affectation  of  prettiness,  adopted  by  the 
weak  and  silly,  nor  that  of  austerity  and  sanctimonious  dignity, 
displayed  by  the  bigoted  and  hypocritical,  but  in  reference  to  that 
affectation  which  shows  itself  in  sectaiian  tone  or  cant.  There  is 
a  baptist  tone  or  cant,  a  methodist  cant,  a  presbyterian  cant,  an 
episcopalian  cant,  a  catholick  cant,  and  a  quaker  cant;  but  as  there 
is  no  religion  in  any  of  these  cants,  as  they  are  all  disagreeable  to 
a  chaste  ear,  and  degrading  to  the  true  dignity  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
the  young  clergyman  would  do  well  to  avoid  them. 

Though  not  unfrequently  rude  and  boisterous,  yet  our  methodist 
preachers  are  more  effective  in  their  manner  of  delivery  than  the 
more  polished  and  scholastick  clergy  of  some  other  sects-  Who 
has  not  observed,  that  with  less  learning,  but  more  zeal,  with  less 
argument,  but  more  fervour,  with  less  formality,  but  more  vehe¬ 
mence,  the  former  often  accomplish  more  than  the  latter?  And 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  singular  difference?  One  very  plain  reason 
is,  in  their  manner,  they  are  more  natural.  Having  drawn  their 
information  more  from  men  than  books,  the  knowledge  of  the 
former  is  more  practical  in  its  cast  than  that  of  the  latter;  and  for 
this  reason  they  can  apply  it  to  greater  advantage,  and  effect  more 
with  small  means,  than  others  do  with  means  more  ample.  If  they 
have  not  the  advantage  of  scientifick  acquirements  and  literary 
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polish,  neither  do  they  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  scholastick 
stiffness  and  coldness. 

But  without  stretching  farther  this  chain  of  unwelcome  compari¬ 
sons,  it  maybe  proper  to  notice  one  advantage  which  pulpit  eloquence 
derives  from  a  quarter  whence  it  would  seem  to  be  little  expect¬ 
ed,  and  that  is,  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  “circuit  riders.”  They 
who  follow  this  course  of  itinerancy,  generally  acquire,  in  no  small 
degree,  what  the  clergy  of  other  denominations  greatly  need — a 
knowledge  of  human  nature:  and  in  this  we  may  perceive  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  that  grand,  equalizing  principle  laid  down  by  the  great 
Dispenser  of  all  good,  by  the  operation  of  which,  all  his  creatures, 
provided  they  make  a  proper  use  of  the  means  placed  within  their 
reach,  possess  nearly  an  equal  chance  for  usefulness  and  happiness. 

If  many  of  our  learned  divines  would  study  human  nature  more, 
and  books  less,  think  more,  and  write  less,  extemporize  more  in  the 
pulpit,  and  read  less  in  it,  seek  a  closer  walk  with  God,  and  more 
frequent  walks  among  their  parishioners,  they  would  doubtless  be¬ 
come  far  more  eloquent  and  far  more  useful. 

QUESTIONS. 

Of  what  does  chapter  5,  treat? 

By  what  terms  are  the  varieties  of  movement  in  utterance,  ex¬ 
pressed? 

What  is  said  of  a  moderate,  a  rapid,  and  of  too  slow,  a  movement? 

Pronounce  the  poetick  examples  which  follow. 

What  is  said  of  variety  in  movement? — What,  of  the  exercise  of 
judgment  and  good  taste  in  elocution? 

Please  to  define  and  illustrate  the  term  Quantity. 

What  is  a  Rhetorical  Pause? — Give  an  example. 

Repeat  the  Rule  respecting  the  adjuncts  of  the  verb  and  nomi¬ 
native. — Illustrate  and  explain  it. 

What  is  said  of  the  pauses  denoted  by  the  common  points  or  stops? 

Give  examples  of  short,  and  of  long,  pauses. 

What  is  the  difference  between  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
pauses? 

Please  to  read  and  explain  the  examples  which  follow. 

Define  the  emphatick  pause. — Explain  it  by  examples. 

What  is  Poetry? 

Please  to  define  Versification,  Rhyme,  and  Blank  Verse. 

Define  Poetical  Feet,  and  explain  the  eight  kinds. 

Wherein  consist  the  essential  qualities  of  poetry? 

What  are  the  three  kinds  of  poetical  pauses? 

Illustrate  and  explain  the  final  pause. 

Is  the  final  pause  at  all  requisite  in  reading  blank  verse? 

On  what  does  the  poetry  of  blank  verse  depend? 

Define  and  illustrate  by  examples,  the  caesural  pause — also,  the 
demi-csesural. 

What  is  said  of  Rhetorical  Action? 

What  are  some  of  the  general  hints  to  the  reader  and  speaker? 

What  are  some  of  the  hints  on  Pulpit  Eloquence? 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SELECTIONS  IN  PROSE  AND  POETRY. 


Beautiful  Metaphor. — irving. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  some  minds  seem  almost 
to  create  themselves ',  springing  up  under  every  disadvan¬ 
tage',  and  working  their  solitary',  but  irresistible',  way 
through  a  thousand  obstacles'.  Mature  seems  to  delight  in 
disappointing  the  assiduities  of  art',  with  which  it  would 
rear  legitimate  dulness  to  maturity';  and  to  glory  in  the 
vigour  and  luxuriance  of  her  chance  productions'.  She 
scatters  the  seeds  of  genius  to  the  winds ',  and  though  some 
may  perish  among  the  stony  places  of  the  world',  and  some 
be  choked  by  the  thorns  and  brambles  of  early  adversity 
yet  others  will  now  and  then  strike  root  even  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocfc',  struggle  bravely  up  into  sunshine',  and  spread 
over  their  sterile  birth-place  all  the  beauties  of  vegetation'. 


Ode  to  an  Indian  Gold  Coin. — dr.  leyden. 

Written  in  Cherical  Malabar. 

This  exquisite  Ode  was  written  by  Doctor  Leyden,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
had  gone  as  an  adventurer  to  India  in  search  of  fortune  When,  at  last,  the 
bubble  was  within  his  grasp,  he  found  he  had  gained  his  prize  too  late,,  and 
bought  it  too  dear — health  had  fled  forever.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  peculiar 
diseases  of  the  climate. 

Slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine'! 

What  vanity  has  brought  thee  here'? 

How  can  I  love  to  see  thee  shine' 

So  bright',  whom  I  have  bought  so  dear'? — 
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The  tent  ropes’  flapping  lone  I  hear' 

For  twilight-converse',  arm  in  arm'; 

The  jackal’s  shriek  bursts  on  my  ear' 

When  mirth  and  musick  wont  to  charm'. 

By  Cherical’s  dark  wandering  streams', 

Where  cane-tufts  shadow  all  the  wild', 

Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams' 

Of  Teviot  loved  while  still  a  child', 

Of  castle  rocks  stupendous  piled' 

By  Esk  or  Eden’s  classick  wave', 

Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendship  smiled', 
Uncursed  by  thee',  vile  yellow  slave'! 

Fade',  day-dreams  sweet',  from  memory  fade'! — 
The  perished  bliss  of  youth’s  first  prime', 
That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  played', 

Revives  no  more  in  after-time'. 

Far  from  my  sacred',  natal  clime', 

I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave'; 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soared  sublime', 

Are  sunk  in  ocean’s  southern  wave'. 

Slave  of  the  mine'!  thy  yellow  light' 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear'. 

A  gentle  vision  comes  by  night', 

My  lonely  widowed  heart  to  cheer'; 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear', 

That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine'; 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear': — 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine'. 

For  thee',  for  thee',  vile  yellow  slave', 

I  left  a  heart  that  loved  me  true'! 

I  crossed  the  tedious  ocean-wave', 

To  roam  in  climes  unkind  and  new'; 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew' 

Chill  on  my  withered  heart'; — the  grave' 

Dark  and  untimely  met  my  view' — 

And  all  for  thee',  vile  yellow  slave'! 

Ha'!  com’st  thou  now  so  late  to  mock' 

A  wanderer’s  banished  heart  forlorn', 

Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock' 

Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death',  has  borne'? 
From  love',  from  friendship',  country',  torn', 
To  memory’s  fond  regrets  the  prey', 

Vile  slave',  thy  yellow  dross  I  scorn'! — 

Go',  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay'! 


CHAPTER  II. 


PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 


SECTION  I. 

Hamlet's  reflections  on  Yorick's  skull. — shakspeare. 

Alas',  poor  Yorick’! — I  knew  him',  Horatio':  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest',  of  most  excellent  fancy'.  He  hath  borne  me 
on  his  back  a  thousand  times';  and  now',  how  abhorred  in 
my  imagination  is  this  skull'!  My  gorge  rises  at  it'.  Here 
hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed',  I  know  not  how  oft'. 
Where  are  your  gibes,  now'?  your  gambols'?  your  songs'? 
your  flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table 
on  a  roar'?  Not  one',  now',  to  mock  your  own  grinning'? 
quite  chap-fallen'?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady’s  chamber', 
and  tell  her',  if  she  paint  an  inch  thick',  yet  to  this  favour* 
she  must  come.' 

Note.  In  order  to  promote  the  attainment  of  good  reading,  the 
author  begs  leave  once  more  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  teachers’ 
requiring  their  pupils  to  read  each  section  many  times  over,  even  un¬ 
til  they  can  enunciate  it  both  accurately  and  eloquently,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  proceed  to  another  section.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  higher  degrees  of  excellence  in  Elocution,  are  to  be 
gained,  not  by  reading  much,  but  by  pronouncing  what  is  read  with 
a  strict  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  structure  of  the  sentences, 
the  turn  of  the  sentiment,  and  a  proper  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
science. 
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SECTION  II. 

Reflections  on  the  Tomb  of  Shakspeare. — irving. 

As  I  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  on  my  return',  I 
paused  to  contemplate  the  distant  church  in  which  Shak¬ 
speare  lies  buried',  and  could  not  but  exult  in  the  maledic¬ 
tion*  which  has  kept  his  ashes  undisturbed  in  its  quiet  and 
hallowed  vaults'.  What  honour  could  his  name  have  deriv¬ 
ed  from  being  mingled  in  dusty  companionship  with  the 
epitaphs',  and  escutcheons'®,  and  venal  eulogiums  of  a 
titled  multitude'?  What  would  a  crowded  corner  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  have  been',  compared  with  this  reverend 
pile',  which  seems  to  stand  in  beautiful  loneliness  as  his 
sole  mausoleum'.’^  The  solicitude  about  the  grave,  may  be 
but  the  offspring’  of  an  overwrought  sensibility';  but  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  made  up  of  foibles  and  prejudices';  and  its 
best  and  tenderest  affections  are  mingled  with  these  fac¬ 
titious  feelings'.  He  who  has  sought  renown  about  the 
world',  and  has  reaped  a  full  harvest  of  worldly  favour', 
will  find',  after  all',  that  there  is  no  love',  no  admiration',  no 
applause',  so  sweet  to  the  souLas  that  which  springs  up  in 
his  native  place'.  It  is  there  that  he  seeks  to  be  gathered 
in  peace  and  honour',  among  his  kindred  and  his  early 
friends'.  And  when  the  weary  heart  and  the  failing  head 
begin  to  warn  him  that  the  evening  of  life  is  drawing  on', 
he  turns  as  fondly  as  does  the  infant  to  its  mother’s  arms', 
to  sink  to  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  scene  of  his  childhood'. 

How  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful 
bard',  when',  wandering  forth  in  disgrace  upon  a  doubtful 
world',  he  cast  back  a  heavy  look  upon  his  paternal  home', 
could  he  have  foreseen',  that',  before  many  years',  he 
should  return  to  it  covered  with  renown';  that  his  name 
would  become  the  boast  and  the  glory  of  his  native  place'; 
that  his  ashes  would  be  religiously  guarded  as  its  most 
precious  treasure';  and  that  its  lessening  spire',  on  which 

aEs-kutsh'ins.  IMaw-so-le'Um. 
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“Good  friend,  for  Jesus’  sake,  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 

Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones; 
And  cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.” 
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his  eyes  were  fixed  in  tearful  contemplation',  would  one  day 
become  the  beacon',  towering  amidst  the  gentle  landscape', a 
to  guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to  his  tomb'! 


SECTION  III. 

On  Studies. — lord  bacon. 

(Those  words  put  in  ItaXicks ,  are  emphatical.) 

Studies  serve  for  delight',  for  ornament',  and  for  ability'. 
Their  chief  use  for  delight ',  is  in  retired  privacy ';  for  or¬ 
nament ',  in  discourse ';  and  for  ability ',  in  the  arrangement 
and  disposition  of  business'':  for  expert  men  can  execute ', 
and,  perhaps,  judge  of  particulars',  one  by  one';  but  gene¬ 
ral  councils' ,  and  the  plots  and  marshaling  of  affairs1,  come 
best  from  the  learned \b  To  spend  too  much  time  in  stu¬ 
dies',  is  sloth';0  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament',11  is  af¬ 
fectation';  to  form  one’s  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules', 
is  the  humour"  of  a  scholar'.  They  perfect  nature',  and 
are  perfected  by  experience':  for  natural  abilities  are  like 
natural  plants',  and  need  pruning  by  study';  and  studies 
themselves  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large',  unless 
they  are  hedged  in  by  experience '. 

Crafty  men  contemn  studies';  simple  men  admire’,  and 
wise  men  use',  them';  for  they  teach  not  their  oivn  use',  but 
that  is  a  wisdom  ivithout  them  and  above  them',  won  by  ob¬ 
servation'.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute ’;  nor  to 
believe  or  take  for  granted';  nor  to  find  matter  merely  for 
conversation';  but  to  weigh  and  consider'.  Some  books 
are  to  be  tasted ';  others',  to  be  sivallowed';  and  some  few’, 
to  be  chewed  and  digested';  that  is',  some  books  are  to  be 
only  glanced  at;  others  are  to  be  read',  but  not  criticality'; 
and  some  few  are  to  be  read  ivholltj',  and  with  diligence 
and  attention'.  Some  books',  also',  may  be  read  by  deputy ', 
and  extracts  received  from  them  which  are  made  by  others'; 
but  that  should  be  only  in  regard  to  the  meaner  sort  of 
books',  and  the  less  important  arguments  of  those  which 
are  better':  otherwise',  distilled  books  are',  like  common, 
distilled  waters',  flashy  things'. 
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Reading  makes  a  full  man’;  conversation1,  a  ready 
man':  and  writing ',  an  exact  man'.  Therefore',  if  a  man 
write  little',  he  needs  a  great  memory ';  if  he  converse  little', 
he  wants  a  present  wit';  and,  if  he  read  little',  he  ought  to 
have  much  cunning',  that  he  may  seem  to  know  what  he 
does  not'.  History  makes  men  wise';  poetry  makes  them 
witty';  mathematicks',  subtle ';  natural  philosophy',  dee p'; 
moral  p>hilosophy ’,  grave';  logicJc  and  rhetorick',  able  to 
contend':  nay',  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  human  facul¬ 
ties  but  it  may  be  overcome  by  proper  studies'.  Obstacles  to 
learning',  like  the  diseases  of  the  body',  are  removed  by 
appropriate  exercises'.  Thus',  bowling  is  good  for  a.  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  back';  gunning',  for  the  lungs  and  breast'; 
walking',  for  the  stomach';  riding',  for  the  head',  and  the 
like';  so',  if  one’s  thoughts  are  ivandering',  let  him  study 
mathematicks' ;  for  in  demonstrating', a  if  his  attention  be 
called  away  ever  so  little ',  he  must  begin  again';  if  his  fa¬ 
culties  are  not  disciplined  to  distinguish  and  discriminate', 
let  him  study  the  schoolmen';  for  they  are  ( cymini  sedores1) 
the  cutters  of  cummin ';  if  he  is  not  accustomed  to  con 
over  matters',  and  call  up  one  fact  with  which  to  prove  and 
illustrate  another',  let  him  study  the  lawyers ’  cases'.  Hence', 
every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  its  special  receipt'. 

There  are  three  chief  vanities  in  studies',  by  which  learn¬ 
ing  has  been  most  traduced';  for  we  deem  those  things 
vain  which  are  either  false  or  frivolous ' — which  have  no 
truth’,  or  are  of  no  use';  and  those  persons  are  considered 
vain',  who  are  either  credulous  or  curious'.  Judging', 
then',  either  from  reason  or  experience ',  there  prove  to  be 
three  distempers  of  learning':  the  first',  is  fantastical  learn¬ 
ing',  the  second',  contentious  learning',  and  the  last',  affect¬ 
ed  learning' — vain  imaginations',  vain  altercations' ,  and 
vain  affections'. 


SECTION  1Y. 

Liberty  and  Slavery. — sterne. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt',  still',  Slaverif,  still  thou  art 
a  bitter  draught';  and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have 
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been  made  to  drink  of  thee',  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that 
account'. —  It  is  thou1,  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess', 
Liberty',  whom  all  in  publick  or  in  private  worship',  whose 
taste  is  grateful',  and  ever  will  -be  so',  till  Nature  herself 
shall  change'.  No  tint  of  words  can  spot  thy  snowy  man¬ 
tle',  or  chymick  power  turn  thy  sceptre  into  iron'.  With 
thee',  to  smile  upon  him  as  he  eats  his  crust',  the  swain  is 
happier  than  his  monarch1,  from  whose  court  thou  art  exiled'. 
— Gracious  heaven'!  grant  me  but  health1,  thou  great  Be- 
stower  of  it',  and  give  me  but  this  fair  goddess  as  my“  com¬ 
panion1,  and  shower  down  thy  mitres',  if  it  seem  good  unto 
thy  divine  Providence',  upon  those  heads  which  are  aching 
for  them'. - 

I  sat  down  close  by  my  table',  and  leaning  my“head  upon 
my®  hand',  began  to  figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of  con¬ 
finement'.  I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it';  and  so  I  gave  full 
scope  to  mya  imagination'. 

I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of  mya  fellow- 
creatures',  born  to  no  inheritance  but  slavery';  but  finding', 
however  affecting  the  picture  was',  that  I  could  not  bring  it 
near  me',  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but 
distract  me',  I  took  a  single  captive',  and',  having  first  shut 
him  up  in  his  dungeon',  I  then  looked  through  the  twilight 
of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  picture'. 

I  beheld  his  body  half  wasted  away  with  long  expectation 
and  confinement',  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of  the 
heart  it  is  which  arises  from  hope  deferred'.  Upon  looking 
nearer',  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish'.  In  thirty  years  the 
western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood'.  He  had 
seen  no  sun',  no  moon',  in  all  that  time';  nor  had  the  voice 
of  friend  or  kinsman6  breathed  through  his  lattice'.  His 
children' - 

But  here  mya  heart  began  to  bleed'' — and  I  was  forced  to 
go  on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait'. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  ground  upon  a  little  straw',  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  his  dungeon',  which  was  alternately0  his 
chair  and  bed''.  A  little  calender  of  small  sticks  was  laid  at 
the  head',  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights 
he  had  passed  there'.  He  had  one  of  these  little  sticks  in 
his  hand',  and',  with  a  rusty  nail',  was  etching  another  day 

“Me — when  emphatick,  mi.  iKinz'man.  cal-ter'nhte'li. 
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of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap'.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light 
he  had',  he  lifted  up  a  hopeless  eye  towards  the  door',  then 
cast  it  down',  shook  his  head',  and  wmnt  on  with  his  work 
of  affliction'.  I  heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs'  as  he  turned 
his  body  to  lay  his  little  stick  upon  the  bundle'. — He  gave 

a  deep  sigh''.  I  saw  the  iron  enter  his  soul'. - 1  burst  into 

tears'. - 1  could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement 

which  my  fancy  had  drawn'. 


SECTION  Y. 

On  the  Starry  Heavens. — flint. 

(Words  Italicised,  are  emphatick.) 

I  go  forth  in  the  silent  and  meditative  hour  of  evening', 
under  the  cerulean',  star-spangled  dome  of  the  firmament'.0 
These  numberless  stars',  this  multitude  of  movements',  these 
radiant  orbs',  this  earth  of  our  habitation  carried  round  in 
space',  like  a  frail  vessel  borne  upon  the  ocean',  penetrate  my 
mind  with  profound  astonishment'.6  I  attempt  to  scan  the 
grandeur  and  the  yoiver  of  Him  who  has  placed  us  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  such  magnificent  spectacles'.  I  contemplate  the 
motion  of  worlds ',  compared  with  that  of  the  humblest0  in¬ 
sect;  the  planets',  which  circulate  in  the  void',  without 
ever  deviating  from  their  path';  animals' ,  moving  in  their 
appointed  spheres1'  from  an  interiour  impulse';  and  man ', 
whose  thought',  more  astonishing  still',  transcends  the  limits 
of  time  and  space',  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  body 
which  it  animates';  the  two  motions  of  the  earth',  the  one 
on  its  axis',  the  other  round  the  sun';  and  they  are  all  ra¬ 
diant  with  the  wonderful  impress  of  the  Creator’s  benefi¬ 
cent  intelligence'.  One  of  the  earth’s  compound  move¬ 
ments',  is  inexplicable  upon  any  of  the  known  laws  of 
physicks'.  Attraction  causes  bodies  to  tend  towards  a  cen¬ 
tre1,  but  gives  them  no  impulse  of  motion '.  Who  can  fail  to 
admire  the  exact  equilibrium  of  these  motions',  and  the 
wants  of  man  and  nature'?  The  earth',  inclining  on  its 
axis',  presents  in  turn  its  two  hemispheres  to  the  sun',  caus¬ 
ing  us  the  grateful  alternation0  of  day  and  night';  while  the 
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other  motion  presents  us  with  the  varied  aspects  and  delight¬ 
ful  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons'. 

It  is  another  harmony  of  the  motions  of  the  earth',  that 
while  we  are  carried  round  with  the  greatest  absolute  rapid¬ 
ity1,  we  should  have  the  sensation  of  being  at  rest '.  The 
atmosphere',  and  every  relative  landmark  by  which  we 
could  measure',  and  be  made  to  perceive  this  motion',  are 
carried  round  ivith  us';  and  thus  we  have  a  consciousness 
that  we  have  not  changed  our  place'.  We  have  familiar 
examples  of  the  deceptive  character  of  this  motion'.  The 
fisherman',"  abandoning  himself  in  his  boat  to  the  stream', 
and  borne  down  by  the  current',  sees  the  shores  apparently6 
ascend',  and  seems  himself  at  rest,'.  The  spectator  on  the 
shore',  measures  the  progress^  of  the  boat  by  the  trees',  and 
discovers  its  true  and  absolute  motion'.  To  us',  the  sun  and 
planets  seem  to  advance  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
horizon'.  Aperson  who  could  contemplate  this  motion  from 
a  fixed  point  in  the  heavens',  would  see  the  true  and  abso¬ 
lute  motion  to  be  that  of  the  earth  advancing  rapidly  from 
west  to  east'. 

One  beautiful  harmony  of  the  universe',  resulting  from 
this  illusive  appearance  of  relative  motion',  compared  with 
absolute  rest',  must  not  be  overlooked'.  While  movement' 
and  repose',  darkness'  and  light',  the  changes  of  the  seasons' 
and  the  march  of  the  stars',  which  diversify  the  decorations 
of  the  world',  seem  to  result  from  real  change  of  place',  they 
are  successive  only  in  appearance ',  being',  in  reality',  per¬ 
manent.  The  scene  which  is  effaced  from  our  view',  is  re¬ 
painted  for  another  people'.  It  is  not  the  spectator',  but 
the  spectacle  only',  that  has  changed'.  The  Author  of  na¬ 
ture  has  seen  fit  to  unite  the  absolute  and  relative  progress^ 
of  succession'',  as  well  as  of  motion1,  in  his  beautiful  work 
of  creation'.  The  one  is  placed  in  time1,  the  other',  in  space '. 
By  the  one',  the  beauties  of  the  universe  are  perpetual', 
infinite',  always  the  same'.  By  the  other',  they  are  multi¬ 
plied',  finished',  and  renewed'.  Without  the  one',  there 
would  be  no  grandeur  in  creation'.  Without  the  other',  it 
would  have  been  all  monotony '.  In  this  way',  time  presents 
itself  to  view  in  a  new  relation'.  The  least  of  its  frac¬ 
tions  becomes  a  complete  whole'",  which  comprehends 
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every  event',  and  modifies  every  change',  from  the  death  of 
an  insect  to  the  birth  of  z.world\  Every  moment  is', in  itself 
a  little  eternity'.  Bring  together',  then',  in  thought',  the 
most  beautiful  accidents'1  of  nature'.  Suppose  you  see',  at 
the  same  moment',6  all  the  hours  of  the  day',  and  all  the 
aspects  of  the  seasons' — a  morning  of  spring',  and  a  morn¬ 
ing  of  autumn' — a  burning  noon  of  summer',  and  a  noon  of 
frost  and  snows' — a  night  bespangled  with  stars',  and  a  night 
of  darkness  and  clouds' — meadows  enamelled  with  flowers', 
and  forests  robbed  of  their  foliagec  by  winter  and  storms' — 
plains  covered  with  springing  corn',  and  gilded  with  har¬ 
vests':  you  will  then  have  a  just  idea  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  universe  as  they  are  presented',  at  the  same  moment',6 
to  different  spectators'. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact',  that  while  you  admire  the  sun', 
sinking  under  the  arches  of  the  icest1,  another  observer  be¬ 
holds  him  springing  from  the  regions  of  the  morning '.  By 
a  wonderful  arrangement  of  the  Creator',  this  ancient''  and 
unwearied  luminary  that  reposes  from  the  heat  and  dust  of 
the  day  behind  his  golden  canopy"  in  the  west',  is  the  same 
youthful  planet  that  awakes',  humid  with  dew',  from  be¬ 
hind  the  whitening  curtain  of  the  dawn'.  At  every  moment6 
of  the  day',  to  some  of  our  fellow-beings  the  sun  is  rising'? 
blazing  in  the  zenith',  or  sinking  behind  the  western  wave'. 
Our  senses  present  us  this  charming  illusion'.  To  a  specta¬ 
tor',  beholding  from  a  fixed  point  in  space',  there  would  be 
neither  east',  meridian',  nor  west';  but  the  sun  would  blaze 
motionless  from  his  dome'. 

Let  us  imagine  the  view  of  the  spectacle',  if  the  laws  of 
nature  were  abandoned  to  the  slightest  change'.  The  clouds', 
obeying  the  laws  of  gravity',  would  fall  perpendicularly  on 
the  earth';  or  would  ascend  beyond  condensation  into  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air'.  At  one  period',  the  air  would  be¬ 
come  too  gross' ,  and  at  the  next ',  too  much  rarefied ',  for 
the  organs  of  respiration'.  The  moon',  too  near',  or  too  dis¬ 
tant  from  us',  would  be  at  one  time  invisible',  and  at  another', 
would  show  herself  bloody  and  covered  with  enormous 
spots',  or  filling  with  her  extended  orb  all  the  celestial 
dome'.  As  if  possessed^ of  some  wild  caprice',?  she  would 
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either  move  upon  the  line  of  the  ecliptick',  or',  changing 
her  sides',  would  at  length  discover  to  us  a  face  which  the 
earth  has  not  seen'.  The  stars',  smitten  with  the  same  un¬ 
certainty  of  motion',  would  rush  together',  and  become  a 
collection  of  terrifick  conjunctions'.  On  a  sudden',  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  summer  would  be  destroyed  by  that  of  winter'. 
Bootes  would  lead  the  Pleides';  and  the  Lion  would  roar 
in  Aquarius'.  Here',  the  stars  would  fly  away  with  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  lightning';  there1,  they  would  hang  motionless  in 
the  heavens'.  Sometimes ',  crowding  into  groups',  they  would 
form  a  new  Milky-way'.  Again',  disappearing  altogether', 
and  rending  the  curtain  of  worlds',  they  would  open  to 
view  the  abysses  of  eternity'.  Reason  as  we  will  upon  the 
inherent®  laws  of  nature',6  second  causes  are  not  sufficient  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena'.  There  must  be  a  perpetual  and 
omnipotent  vigilance  always  sustaining  these  laws  in  their 
equilibrium'.  God  would  need  no  other  effort  to  destroy c 
this  great  work',  than  to  abandon  it  to  itself '.  Our  con¬ 
fidence  that  these  laws  will  never  change1,  must  rest  upon 
our  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  his  character '. 


SECTION  VI. 


Extract  from  Essays  on  Scenes  in  Italy. — lady  Morgan. 

It  struck  my  imagination  much,  while  standing  on  the  last 
field  fought  by  Bonaparte,  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  should 
have  been  fought  on  a  Sunday.  What  a  different  scene  for 
the  Scotch  Grays  and  English  Infantry,  from  that  which,  at 
that  very  hour,  was  exhibited''  by  their  relatives,  when  over 
England  and  Scotland  each  church-bell  had  drawn  together 
its  worshippers!  While  many  a  mother’s  heart  was  sending 
up  a  prayer  for  her  son’s  preservation,  perhaps  that  son  was 
gasping  in  -agony.  Yet,  even  at  such  a  period,  the  lessons  of 
his  early  days  might  give  him  consolation;  and  the  maternal 
prayer  might  prepare  the  heart  to  support  maternal  anguish. 
It  is  religion  alone  which  is  of  universal  application,  both  as 
a  stimulant  and  lenitive,  as  it  is  the  varied  heritage  of  man 
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to  endure.  But  we  know  that  many  thousands  rushed  into 
this  fight,  even  of  those  who  had  been  instructed  in  our  re¬ 
ligious  principles,  without  leisure0  for  one  serious  thought; 
and  that  some  officers  were  killed  in  their  ball  dresses. 
They  made  the  leap  into  the  gulf  which  divides  two  worlds, 
the  present  from  the  immutable  state,  without  one  parting 
prayer,  or  one  note  of  preparation! 

As  I  looked  over  this  field,  now  green  with  growing  corn, 
I  could  mark,  with  my  eye,  the  spots  where  the  most  despe¬ 
rate  carnage  had  been  marked  out  by  the  verdure6  of  the 
wheat.  The  bodies  had  been  heaped  together,  and  scarcely 
more  than  covered:  and  so  enriched  is  the  soil,  that  in 
these  spots  the  grain  never  ripens.  It  grows  rank  and  green 
to  the  end  of  harvest.  This  touching  memorial,  which  en¬ 
dures  when  the  thousand  groans  have  expired,  and  when  the 
stain  of  human  blood  has  faded  from  the  ground,  still  seems 
to  cry  to  heaven  that  there  is  awful  guilt  somewhere,  and  a 
terrifick  reckoning  for  those  who  caused  destruction  which 
the  earth  could  not  conceal.  These  hillocks  of  superabund¬ 
ant  vegetation,  as  the  wind  rustled  through  the  corn,  seemed 
the  most  affecting  monuments  which  nature  could  devise, 
and  gave  a  melancholy  animation  to  this  plain  of  death. 

When  we  attempt  to  measure  the  mass  of  suffering  which 
was  here  inflicted,  and  to  number  the  individuals  that  fell, 
considering  each  who  suffered  as  our  fellow  man,  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  the  agonizing  calculation,  and  retire  from 
the  field  which  has  been  the  scene  of  our  reflections,  with 
the  simple,  concentrated  feeling: — these  armies  once  lived, 
breathed,  and  felt  like  us,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we 
shall  be  like  them. 


SECTION  VII. 

Affection  for  the  Dead. — irving. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead' ,  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which 
we  refuse  to  be  divorced'.  Every  other  wound  we  seek  to 
heal ' — every  other  affliction',  to  forget';  but  this  wound  we 
consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  open' — this  affliction  we  cherish 
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and  brood  over  in  solitude '.  Where  is  the  mother  who 
would  willingly  forget  the  infant  that  perished',  like  a  blos¬ 
som',  from  her  arms',  though  every  recollection  is  a.  pang'? 
Where  is  the  child  that  would  willingly  forget  the  most  ten¬ 
der  of  parents' ,  though  to  remember  be  but  to  lament'? 
Who',  even  in  the  hour  of  agony',  would  forget  the  friend 
over  whom  he  mourns'?  Who',  even  when  the  tomb  is 
closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most  loved';  when  he 
feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  closing  of  its  por¬ 
tals',  would  accept  of  consolation  that  must  be  bought  by 
forgetfulness '?  No';  the  love  which  survives  the  tomb ',  is 
one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  soul'. 

If  it  has  its  woes’ ,  it  has  likewise  its  delights' ;  and  when 
the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle 
tear  of  recollection'; — when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the 
convulsive  agony  over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most 
loved',  is  softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that 
it  was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness' — who  would  root  out 
such  a  sorrow  from  the  heart'?  Though  it  may  sometimes 
throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  bright  hour  of  gaiety '; 
or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom'';  yet 
who  would  exchange  it,  even  for  the  song  of  pleasure,  or 
the  burst  of  revelry'?  No';  there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb 
sweeter  than  song'.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead 
to  which  we  turn  even  from  the  charms  of  the  living^.  Oh, 
the  grave'! — the  grave'! — It  buries  every  errowd — covers 
every  defect — extinguishes  every  resentment '! — From  its 
peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender 
recollections'.  Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave  even 
of  an  enennf ,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb',  that  he 
should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that 
lies  mouldering  before  him'? 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved' — what  a  place  for  me¬ 
ditation'!  There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the 
whole  history  of  virtue  and  gentleness',  and  the  thousand 
endearments  lavished  upon  us  almost  unheeded  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  intimacy';— there  it  is  that  we  dwell 
upon  -  the  tenderness',  the  solemn',  awful  tenderness',  of  the 
parting  scene'.  The  bed  of  death',  with  all  its  stifled 
griefs' — its  noiseless  attendants',  its  mute,  watchful  assi¬ 
duities'.  The  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love'.  The 
feeble',  fluttering',  thrilling',  oh'!  how  thrilling'! — pressure 
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of  the  hand'.  The  last  fond  look  of  the  glazing  eye'$ 
turning  upon  us  even  from  the  threshold  of  existence'. 
The  faint',  faltering  accents',  struggling  in  death  to  give 
one  more  assurance  of  affection'! 

Ay',  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love',  and  meditate'! — ■ 
There  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every 
past  benefit  unrequited' — every  past  endearment  unregard¬ 
ed',  of  that  departed  being  who  can  never' — never' — ne¬ 
ver  return  to  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition'!  If  thou  art 
a  child',  and  hast  ever  kidded  a  sorrow  to  the  soul',  or  a 
furrow  to  the  silvered  brow',  of  an  affectionate  parent' — if 
thou  art  a  husband',  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom 
that  ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms,  to  doubt 
one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth' — if  thou  art  a 
friend ',  and  hast  ever  wronged,  in  thought',  or  word',  or 
deed',  the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in  thee' — if  thou 
art  a  lover',  and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to 
that  true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still  beneath  thy 
feet';  then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look ',  every  ungra¬ 
cious  word \  every  ungentle  action',  will  come  thronging 
back  upon  thy  memory',  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy 
soul' — then  be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and 
repentant  on  the  grave',  and  utter  the  unheard  groan',  and 
pour  the  unavailing  tear' — more  deep',  more  bitter',  be¬ 
cause' — unheard  and  unavailing'. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers',  and  strew®  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  about  the  grave';  console  thy  broken  spirit', 
if  thou  canst',  with  these  tender',  yet  futile', b  tributes  of  re¬ 
gret'; — but  take  warning  by  the  bitterness  of  this  thy  con¬ 
trite  affliction  over  the  dead1,  and  henceforth  be  more 
faithful  and  affectionate  in  the  discharge  of  thy  duties  to 
the  living '. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Character  of  Bonaparte,  written  after  his  second  Abdica¬ 
tion. — PHILLIPS. 

The  bloody  drama  of  Europe  is  concluded and  the  great 
tragedian',  who',  for  twenty  years',  has  made  the  earth  his 
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theatre',  and  set  the  world  in  tears',  has  left  the  stage  for¬ 
ever'.  He  lifted  the  curtain  with  his  sivord ',  and  filled  the 
scenes  with  slaughter '.  His  part  was  invented  by  himself\ 
and  was  terribly  unique'.®  Never  was  there  so  ambitious1,  so 
restless  a  spirit'— -never  so  daring ',  so  fortunate  a  soldier'. 
His  aim  was  universal  dominion ',  and  he  gazed  at  it  stead¬ 
fastly',  with  the  eye  of  the  eagle',  and  the  appetite  of  the 
vulture'. 

He  combined  wuthin  himself,  all  the  elements  of  ter- 
rour',  nerve',  malice',  and  intellect';— a  heart  that  never  melt¬ 
ed' — a  hand  that  never  trembled'— a  mind  that  never  wa¬ 
vered  from  its  purpose'.  The  greatness  of  his  plans  defied 
speculation';  and  the  rapidity  of  their  execution ',  outstrip¬ 
ped  prophecy'.^  Civilized  nations  were  the  victims  of  his 
arts';  and  the  savage  could  not  withstand  his  warfare'. 
Sceptres  crumbled  in  his  grasp',  and  liberty  withered  in  his 
presence'.  The  Almighty  appeared  to  have  entrusted  to 
him  the  destinies  of  the  globe',  and  he  used  them  to  destroy'. 
He  shrouded  the  sun  with  the  cloud  of  battle ';  and  unveiled 
the  night  with  its  fires'.  His  march  reversed  the  course  of 
nature' — the  flowers  of  the  Spring  perished';  the  fruits  of 
Autumn  fell',  for  his  track  was  cold',  and  cheerless',  and  de¬ 
solate',  like  the  withering',  wintry  blast'.  Amid  all  the  phy¬ 
sical',  political',  and  moral  changes  which  he  produced',  he 
was  still  the  same'.  Always  ambitious',  always  inexor¬ 
able'0 — no  conquests  satisfied',  no  compassion  assuaged',  no 
remorse  deterred',  no  dangers  alarmed  him'.  Like  the  bar¬ 
barians',  he  conquered  Italy';  and,  rolling  back  to  its  source 
the  deluge  that  overwhelmed  Rome',  he  proved  himself  the 
Attila  of  the  South'.  With  Hannibal',  he  crossed  the  Alps  in 
triumph'.  Africa  beheld  him  a  second  Scipio';  and',  standing 
on  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt',  he  looked  down  on  the  fame 
of  Alexander'.  He  fought  the  Scythian  in  his  cave';  and 
the  unconquered  Arab  fled  before  him'.  He  won',  divided', 
and  ruled',  nearly  all  of  modern  Europe'.  It  became  a 
large  French  province',  where  foreign  kings  still  reigned  by 
courtesy'/  or  mourned  in  chains'.  The  Roman  Pontiff  was 
his  prisoner ';  and  he  claimed  dominion  over  the  altar  with 
the  God  of  Hosts'.  Even  his  name  inspired  universal  ter- 
rour'';  and  the  obscurity  of  his  designs',0  rendered  him  awful- 
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ly  mysterious'.  The  navy  of  Great  Britain  watched  him  with 
the  eyes  of  Argus';  and  her  coast  was  lined  with  soldiers 
who  slept  on  their  arms'.  He  made  war  before  he  declared 
it';  and  peace  was,  with  him ,  a  signal  for  hostilities'.  His 
friends  were  the  first  whom  he  assailed ';  and  his  allies  he 
selected  to  plunder '. 

There  was  a  singular  opposition  between  his  alleged  mo¬ 
tives  and  his  conduct '.  He  would  have  enslaved  the  land 
to  make  the  ocean  free and  he  wanted  only  power  to  en¬ 
slave  both'.  If  he  was  arrogant ',  his  unparalleled  succes¬ 
ses  must  excuse  him'.  Who  could  endure  the  giddiness  of 
such  a  mountain  elevation'?  Who',  that  amid  the  slaughter 
of  millions  had  escaped  unhurt',  would  not  suppose',  like 
Achilles', that  a  deity  had  lent  him  armour'?  WTho  that  had 
risen  from  such  obscurity',  overcome  such  mighty  obsta¬ 
cles',  vanquished  so  many  monarchs',  won  sucli  extensive 
empires',  and  enjoyed  so  absolute  sway' — who',  in  the  full¬ 
ness  of  unequalled  power',  and  in  the  pride  of  exulting  am¬ 
bition',  would  not  believe  himself  the  favourite  of  heaven'? 

He  received  the  tribute  of  fear',  and  love',  and  admira¬ 
tion'.  The  weight  of  the  chains  which  he  imposed  on 
France',  was  forgotten  in  their  splendour' : — it  was  glorious 
to  follow  him',  even  as  a  conscript'.  The  arts  became  ser¬ 
vile12  in  his  praise';  and  genius  divided  with  him  her  immor¬ 
tal  honours':  for  it  is  mind  alone  that  can  triumph  over 
time' — letters  only  yield  permanent  renown'. 

The  blood-stained  soldier,  adorned  his  throne  with  the 
trophies6  of  art',  and  made  Paris  the  seat  of  taste1,  as  well  as 
of  power'.  There  the  old  and  the  new  world  met  and  con¬ 
versed';  there  time  was  then  robbed  of  his  scythe',  lingering 
among  beauties  which  he  could  not  destroy';  there  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  every  age',  mingled  in  splendid  alli¬ 
ance',  and  joined  in  the  march  of  fame'.  They  will  appeal 
to  posterity  to  mitigate  the  sentence  which  humanity  claims 
against  the  tyrant  Bonaparte'.  Awful  indeed  will  be  that 
sentence';  but  when  will  posterity  be  a  disinterestedc  tribu¬ 
nal'?  When  will  the  time  arrive  that  Europe  shall  have  put 
off  mourning  for  his  crimes'?  In  what  distant  recess  of 
futurity  will  the  memory  of  Moscow  sleep'?  When  will 
Jena',  Gerona',  and  Austerlitz' — when  will  Jaffa',  Corunna', 
and  Waterloo',  be  named  without  tears  of  anguish',  and 
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vows  of  retribution'?  Earth  can  never  forget' — man  can 
never  forget — them'. 

Let  him  live',  if  he  can  endure  life',  divested  of  his 
croton' — without  an  army' — and,  almost,  without  a  follower'. 
Let  him  live ' — he  who  never  spared  his  friends',  if  he 
can  bear  the  humiliation  of  owing  his  life  to  an  enemy'. 
Let  him  live',  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience'.  He 
can  no  longer  drown  it  in  “the  clamorous  report  of  war'.” 
No  cuirasa  guards  his  bosom  from  the  arrows  of  remorse'. 
Now  that  the  cares  of  state  have  ceased  to  distract  his 
thoughts',  let  him  reflect  on  his  miserable  self';  and  with 
the  map  before  him',  retrace  his  bloody  career'.  Alas'!  his 
life  is  a  picture  of  ruin',  and  the  light  that  displays  it',  is  the 
funeral  torch  of  nations'.  It  exhibits^  one  mighty  sepul¬ 
chre ',  crowded  with  the  mangled  victims  of  murderous  am¬ 
bition'.  Let  him  reflect  on  his  enormous  abuse  of  power', 
on  his  violated  faith',  and  shameless  disregard  of  all  law 
and  justice'.  Let  him  live  and  repent ' — let  him  seek  to 
atone',  in  humility  and  solitude',  for  the  sins  of  his  political 
life' — an  example  of  the  catastrophe  of  wicked' ,  and  the 
vanity  of  false'  greatness'.  Great  he  unquestionably  was' — 
great  in  the  resources  of  a  misguided  spirit' — great  in  the 
conception  and  execution  of  evil' — great  in  mischief',  like 
the  pestilence' — great  in  desolation',  like  the  whirlwind'. 


SECTION  IX. 

Bunker-Hill  Monument. — webster. 

Extract  from  a  Speech  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions,  is 
most  safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  know,  that,  if  we  could  cause  this  structure  to  as¬ 
cend,  not  only  till  it  readied  the  skies,  but  till  it  pierced  them, 
its  broad  surfaces  could  still  contain  but  a  part  of  that  which, 
in  an  age  of  knowledge,  has  already  been  spread  over  the 
earth,  and  which  history  charges  itself  with  making  known 
to  all  future  times.  We  know  that  no  inscription,  on  en¬ 
tablatures  less  broad  than  the  earth  itself,  can  carry  infor- 
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mation  of  the  events  we  commemorate  where  it  has  not 
already  gone;  and  that  no  structure  which  shall  not  outlive 
the  duration  of  letters  and  knowledge  among  men,  can 
prolong  the  memorial.  But  our  object  is,  by  this  edifice  to 
show  our  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
achievements®  of  our  ancestors;  and,  by  presenting  this  work 
of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep  alive  similar  sentiments, 
and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  Human  beings  are  composed,  not  of  reason 
only,  but  of  imagination,  also,  and  sentiment;  and  that  is 
neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  giving  right  direction  to  sentiments,  and  of 
opening  proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate 
national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere  military  spirit. 
It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We  consecrate  our  work  to  the 
spirit  of  national  independence;  and  we  wish  that  the  light 
of  peace  may  rest  upon  it  forever.  We  rear  a  memorial  of 
our  conviction  of  that  unmeasured  benefit  which  has  been 
conferred  on  our  land,  and  of  the  happy  influences  which 
have  been  produced,  by  the  same  events,  on  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  mankind.  We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark  a 
spot  which  must  forever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity. 
We  wish  that  whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his 
eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished 
where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought. 
Wre  wish  that  this  structure1  may  proclaim  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  that  event,  to  every  class  and  every  age. 
We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection 
from  maternal  lips;  and  that  wearied  and  withered  age  may 
behold  it  and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  sug¬ 
gests.  We  wish  that  labour  may  look  up  here  and  be  proud 
in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that,  in  those  days  of  di¬ 
saster  which,  as  they  come  on  all  nations,  may  be  expected 
to  come  on  us  also,  desponding  patriotism0  may  turn  its  eyes 
hitherward,  and  be  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our 
national  power  still  stand  strong.  We  wish,  that  this  column, 
rising  towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many 
temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  produce, 
in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of  dependence  and  gratitude. 
We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last  object  on  the  sight  of  him  who 
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leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  heart 
who  revisits  it,  may  be  something  which  shall  remind  him 
of  the  liberty  and  the  glory  of  his  country.  Let  it  rise,  till 
it  meets  the  sun  in  his  coming:  let  the  earliest  light  of  the 
morning  gild  it, and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its  summit. 


SECTION  X. 

Hezekicih ,  King  of  Judah. — gleig. 

Samaria  fell,  and  Israel  ceased  to  be  an  independent  state 
in  the  year  719,  B.  C.  In  the  mean  while,  Ahaz,  the  im¬ 
pious  king  of  Judah,  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Heze- 
kiah,  a  prince  in  every  respect  worthy  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  David.  lie  no  sooner  grasped  the  reins  of  government 
than  he  applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  task  of  reforming 
the  many  abuses  which  the  wickedness  of  his  predecessors 
had  introduced.  Ahaz’s  idolatrous  altar  he  withdrew  from 
the  temple,  and  restored  the  original,  that  of  Solomon,  to  its 
place;  and  after  cleansing  the  building  itself  from  the 
pollutions  which  had  been  introduced  into  it,  he  threw  open 
its  gates  for  publick  worship.  He  then  summoned  the  priests 
and  Levites  together,  ordered  them  to  sanctify  themselves 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  law,  and  appointed 
them  to  offer  propel  sacrifices0  in  atonement  for  the  sins 
both  of  king  and  people.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  after  a 
consultation  with  the  leading  men  in  the  nation,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  renew  the  solemn  festivals  which  had,  unhappily, 
fallen  into  disuse;  and  the  feast  of  the  passover  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  kept  with  a  splendour  unknown  since  the  days  of 
Solomon.  Finally,  he  caused  every  graven  image,  or  other 
symbol  of  idolatry,  throughout  his  dominions,  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  involving  in  the  common  ruin,  Moses’  brazen  ser¬ 
pent,  which  the  people  had  latterly  been  induced  to  wor¬ 
ship;  and  putting  the  priests  in  fresh  courses,  he  restored 
to  them  and  to  the  Levites  the  tithes  and  first  fruits,  which 
his  less  worthy  predecessors  had  appropriated.  In  a  word, 
Hezekiah  exhibited,6  in  all  his  conduct,  an  extraordinary^ 
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zeal  for  the  true  religion;  and  he  was  rewarded  by  nume¬ 
rous  and  striking  interpositions  of  divine  power  in  his  favor. 

While  the  Assyrians,  were  employed  in  the  subjugation  of 
Samaria,  Hezekiah  carried  his  arms,  with  signal  success, 
against  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Judea,  the  Philistines. 
From  these  he  not  only  recovered  all  the  conquests  which 
they  had  made  during  the  late  war  with  Pekah  and  Rezin, 
but  pursuing  his  conquests  farther,  dispossessed  them  of 
almost  all  their  own  territories,  except  Gaza  and  Gath.  Em¬ 
boldened  by  so  much  good  fortune,  and  confident  in  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Jehovah,  he  next  refused  to  continue  the  tribute 
to  the  crown  of  Assyria,  which  his  father  had  undertaken  to 
pay;  and  he  was  saved  from,  at  least,  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  courage,  by  the  necessity  under  which  Shal¬ 
maneser  lay  of  reducing  certain  provinces  of  Syria  and  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  which  had  revolted  from  him.  Nor  was  the  Assyrian 
monarch  ever  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  his  threat  of 
hurling  Hezekiah  from  the  throne,  inasmuch  as  he  died 
while  carrying  on  the  seige  of  Tyre,  without  having  brought 
that  project  to  a  successful  termination. 

About  this  time,  Hezekiah  was  affected  with  a  severe  dis¬ 
temper;  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  came  to  him  with  a  com¬ 
mand  from  God  “to  set  his  house  in  order,  because  he 
would  surely  die.”  This  was  a  mortifying  announcement 
to  an  upright  prince,  who,  entertaining  no  correct  notions 
of  a  future®  state  of  happiness,  centred  all  his  hopes  and 
wishes  in  earthly  prosperity;  and  he  accordingly  prayed 
with  fervour  and  bitter  entreaty,  that  Jehovah  would  not 
carry  the  sentence  of  death  into  immediate  execution.  God 
was  pleased  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  his  faithful  vicegerent, 
and  again  sent  to  him  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  dressed  the 
ulcer  with  which  he  was  afflicted  with  a  plaster  of  figs,  and 
restored  him  to  health;  having  previously  caused  the  sha¬ 
dow  to  go  back  upon  the  sundial  ten  full  degrees,  in  testi¬ 
mony  that  his  simple  remedy  would  prove  effectual. 

The  pious  king  was  scarcely  recovered  from  his  distem¬ 
per,  when  Sennacherib,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Shal¬ 
maneser,  on  the  throne  of  Assyria,  advanced  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  army  against  him.  Incapable  of  meeting  in  the  field 
a  force  so  overwhelming,  Hezekiah  contented  himself  with 
throwing  garrisons  into  his  fortified  towns;  putting  Jerusa- 
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lem  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  providing  it  with  an  ample 
supply  of  military  stores,  at  the  same  time  that  he  despatch¬ 
ed  ambassadors  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  So,  king  of 
Egypt,  between  whom  and  the  Assyrian  monarch  numerous 
grounds  of  hostility  existed.  The  latter  arrangement,  how¬ 
ever,  was  highly  disapproved  by  the  prophet,  both  as  it  im¬ 
plied  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  protection  of  Jehovah,  and 
as  a  measure  fraught  with  no  good  consequences:  and  of 
the  truth  of  the  latter  declaration,  no  great  time  elapsed  ere 
Hezekiah  received  the  most  convincing  testimony.  The 
king  of  Egypt  made  no  movement®  whatever  to  support  him; 
and  Hezekiah,  finding  that  his  towns  were,&  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  falling,  was  compelled  to  implore  the  clemency  of 
Sennacherib,  and  to  promise  a  strict  submission  to  such 
terms  as  he  should  condescend  to  impose.  But  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Sennacherib  were  at  once  exceedingly  grievous, 
and  made  with  no  honest  intent.  He  caused  Hezekiah  to 
pay  a  subsidy  of  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold;  to  raise  which, the  good  king  was  compelled, 
not  only  to  exhaust0  his  treasury,  but  to  strip,  from  the  very 
doors  of  the  temple,  the  gold  with  which  they  were  adorned; 
and  then,  after  a  short  truce,  which  he  himself  spent  in  con¬ 
ducting  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia,  he  renewed  his  hostile'* 
intentions  towards  Judea.  For  the  second  time  Sennache¬ 
rib  invested  Lachish,  a  town  of  some  importance  in  South 
Judah,  and  sent  thence  three  of  his  principal  officers  to  de¬ 
mand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  Hezekiah  felt  both  alarm¬ 
ed  and  distressed  when  the  insolent  and  blasphemous  mes¬ 
sages  of  which  they  were  bearers,  were  delivered  to  him  by 
the  Assyrian  generals.  Hoping,  however,  that  even  now 
God  would  not  desert  him,  he  carried  Sennacherib’s  letter 
into  the  temple,  and  spreading  it  before  the  altar,  besought 
Jehovah  to  vindicate  his  own  honour,  by  bumbling  the  pride 
of  him  who  thus  dared  to  insult  him.  Hezekiah  was  not  de¬ 
ceived  in  his  expectations.  The  prophet  Isaiah  came  to  him 
with  a  declaration  that  Sennacherib  should  not  be  permitted, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  accomplish  his  threats;  and  the 
promise  was  strictly  fulfilled  on  two  separate  occasions. 
In  the  first  instance,  Sennacherib,  while  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Libnah,  was  alarmed  by  a  rumour  that  his  own  do- 
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minions  had  been  invaded  by  a  band  of  Cuthite  Arabians, 
to  oppose  whose  progress  he  found  it  necessary  to  march 
back  with  all  haste;  and  though  he  overthrew  them  in  a 
great  battle,  his  second  attempt  upon  Jerusalem  proved 
equally  abortive,  and  more  disastrous  in  its  issue.  He  ar¬ 
rived,  indeed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  took  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  great  parade,  and  once  more  defied,  by  his  heralds, 
“the  living  God;”  but  that  very  night  the  blast  of  the  Si¬ 
moom*  came  upon  his  camp,  and  upwards  of  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  of  his  bravest  soldiers  perished.  Sennacherib  himself 
did  not  long  survive  this  defeat.  He  fled  in  dismay  to 
Ninevah,  where  he  was  soon  afterward  murdered  in  the 
temple  of  the  god  Nisroch,  by  two  of  his  sons,  who  made 
their  escape  into  Armenia,  and  left  the  succession  open  to 
Esar-haddon,  their  younger  brother. 


Destruction  of  Sennacherib"1  s  Army. — byron. 

The  Assyrian  came  down',  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold', 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold'; 

And  the  sheen  of  their  spears',  was  like  stars  on  the  sea', 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee'. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest',  when  summer  is  green', 

That  host',  with  their  banners',  at  sunset  were  seen': 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest',  when  autumn  hath  blown', 

That  host',  on  the  morrow',  lay  withered  and  strown': 

For  the  Angel  of  Death',  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast', 

And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed’: 

And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers',  waxed  deadly  and  chill', 

And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved',  and  forever  grew  still'. 

And  there  lay  the  steed',  with  his  nostril  all  wide'; 

But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride'; 

*Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote,  in  the  camp 
of  the  Assyrians,  a  hundred  and  four  score  and  five  thousand:  and 
when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all.  dead 
corpses.  Isaiah. 
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And  the  foam  of  his  gasping',  lay  white  on  the  turf', 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf'. 

And  there  lay  the  rider',  distorted  and  pale', 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow',  and  the  rust  on  his  mail'; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent',  the  banners',  alone', 
The  lances',  unlifted',  the  trumpet',  unblown'. 

And  the  widows  of  Asher  are  loud  in  their  wail'; 

And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal'; 

And  the  might  of  the  Gentile',  unsmote  by  the  sword', 
Hath  melted',  like  snow',  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord'. 


SECTION  XI. 

Psalm  137. 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon',  there  we  sat  down':  yea',  we  wept 
when  we  remembered  Zion'.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon 
the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof':  for  there  they  that  carried 
us  away  captive',  demanded  of  us  a  song';  and  they  that 
wasted  us',  required  of  us  mirth',  saying',  “Sing  us  one  of 
the  songs  of  Zion'.” 

How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a  strange  land'? 

If  I  forget  thee',  O  Jerusalem',  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning'.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee',  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth',  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy'. 


Version  of  the  same. — barlow. 

Along  the  banks  where  Babel’s  current  flows', 

Our  captive  bands  in  deep  despondence^  strayed', 
While  Zion’s  fall  in  sad  remembrance  rose', 

Her  friends',  her  children',  mingled  with  the  dead’. 

The  tuneless  harp',  that  once  with  joy  we  strung', 
When  praise  employed',  and  mirth  inspired',  the  lay', 
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In  mournful  silence^  on  the  willows  hung', 

And  growing  grief  prolonged  the  tedious  day'. 

The  barbarous  tyrants',  to  increase  the  wo', 

With  taunting  smiles  a  song  of  Zion  claim'; 

Bid  sacred  praise  in  streams  melodious  flow', 

While  they  blaspheme  the  great  Jehovah’s  name  . 

But  how',  in  heathen  chains',  and  lands  unknown', 
Shall  Israel’s  sons  a  song  of  Zion  raise'? 

O',  hapless  Salem'!*  God’s  terrestrial  throne'! 

Thou  land  of  glory',  sacred  mount  of  praise'. 

If  e’erc  my  memory^  lose  thy  lovely  name', 

If  my  cold  heart  neglect  my  kindred  race', 

Let  dire  destruction  seize  this  guilty  frame': 

My  hand  shall  perish',  and  my  voice  shall  cease'. 

Yet  shall  the  Lord',  who  hears  when  Zion  calls', 
O’ertake  her  foes  with  terrour  and  dismay'; 

His  arm  avenge  her  desolated  walls', 

And  raise  her  children  to  eternal  day'. 


Version  of  the  same. — byron. 

We  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters' 

Of  Babel',  and  thought  of  the  day' 

When  our  foe',  in  the  house  of  his  slaughters', 
Made  Salem’s*  high  places  his  prey'; 

And  ye',  oh',  her  desolate  daughters'! 

Were  scattered  all  weeping  away'. 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river' 

Which  rolled  on  in  freedom  below', 

They  demanded  the  song';  but',  oh',  never' 

That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know'! 

May  this  right  hand  be  withered  forever', 

Erec  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe'! 

aSi'l£nse.  *Sk'l£m.  c&re.  dM6m'ur-re. 
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On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended', 

Oh  Salem'!**  its  sound  should  be  free'; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended' 

But  left  me  that  token  of  thee'. 

And  ne'er*1  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended' 

With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me'. 


SECTION  XII. 

Cardinal  Wolsey',s  Soliloquy  on  Ambition. — shakspeare. 

Farewell',  a  long  farewell',  to  all  my  greatness'! 

This  is  the  state  of  man': — To  day  he  putsc  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope';  to-morrow',  blossoms', 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him':/ 

The  third  day',  comes  a  frost',  a  killing  frost'; 

And', — when  he  thinks',  good',  easy  man',  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening', — nips  his  root', 

And  then  he  falls',  as  I  do'.  I  have  ventured', 

Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders', 

These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory'; 

But  far  beyond  my  depth'.  My  high-blown  pride 
At  lengths  broke  under  me';  and  now  has  left  me', 

Weary,'  and  old  with  service',  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  forever  hide  me'. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world',  I  hate  you': 

I  feel  my  heart  new  opened'.  O',  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes’  favours'! 

There  are',  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to', 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  his  ruin', 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have': 

And  when  he  falls',  he  falls  like  Lucifer', 

Never  to  hope  again'./ 

aS<Y16m.  tNare.  cfut — « in  bull.  «THm — not,  upon  in.  «L£ng th 
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SECTION  XIII. 

Cardinal  TVolsey’’s  Farewell  Address  to  Cromwell. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Cromwell',  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries';  but  thou  hast  forced  me', 

Out  of  thy  honest  truth',  to  play  the  woman'. 

Let’s  dry  our  eyes':  and',  thus  far',  hear  me',  Cromwell': 
And', — when  I  am  forgotten',  as  I  shall  be', 

And  sleep  in  dull',  cold  marble',  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of', — say',  I  taught  thee'; 

Say',  Wolsey',  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory', 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour', 

Found  thee  a  way',  out  of  his  wreck',  to  rise  in'; 

A  sure  and  safe  one',  though  thy  master  missed  it'. 

Mark  but  my  fall',  and  that  that  ruined  me'. 

Cromwell',  I  charge  thee',  fling  away  ambition'. 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels'.  How  can  man',  then', 

The  image  of  his  Maker',  hope  to  win  by  it': 

Love  thyself  last':  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee'. 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty'! 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace', 

To  silence“  envious  tongues'.  Be  just',  and  fear  not'! 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at',  be  thy  country’s  , 

Thy  God’s',  and  truth’s':  then',  if  thou  fallest',&  0,  Cromwell', 
Thou  fallest*  a  blessed  martyr'. 

O', Cromwell',  Cromwell'! 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king',  he  would  not',  in  my  age', 

Have  left  me  naked  to  my  enemies'. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Hohenlinden. — Campbell. 

On  Linden',  when  the  sun  was  low', 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow', 

aSl'ldnse — not,  si'lunce.  SFall'ldst. 
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And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow' 

Of  Iser'a  rolling  rapidly'. 

But  Linden&  saw  another  sight, 

When  the  drum  beat\  at  dead  of  night', 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light' 

The  darkness  of  her  scenery'. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed', 

Each  horseman^  drew  his  battle-blade', 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed' 

To  join  the  dreadful  revelry'. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven', 
Then  rushed  the  steeds  to  battle  driven', 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven', 

Far  flashed  the  red  artillery'. 

And  redder  yet  those  fires  shall  glow', 

On  Linden’s^  hills  of  blood-stained  snow', 
And  darker  yet  shall  be  the  flow' 

Of  Iser',o  rolling  rapidly'. 

’Tis  morn': — but  scarce  yon  lurid  sun' 

Can  pierce  the  war-clouds’  rolling  dun', 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun' 
Shout  in  their  sulph’rous  canopy'. 

The  co  mb  a  W  deepens'. — On',  ye  brave,' 
Who  rush  to  glory',  or — the  grave  ! 

Wave',  Munich',  all  thy  banners  wave'! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry' ! 

Ah'!  few  shall  pari,  where  many  meet'! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet, 

And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet' 

Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre'. 

oE'  sir. 
tiKum'  bat. 
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SECTION  XY. 

The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. — wolfe. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard',  nor  a  funeral  note', 

As  his  corsea  o’er  the  rampart  we  hurried', 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot', 

O’er  the  grave  where  our  hero  was  buried'. 

We  buried  him  darkly',  at  dead  of  night', 

The  sod  with  our  bayonets^  turning', 

By  the  trembling  moon-beam’s  misty  light', 

And  our  lantern  dimly  burning'. 

No  useless  coffinc  enclosed  his  breast', 

Nor  in  sheet',  nor  in  shroud',  we  bound  him'; 

But  he  lay' — like  a  warriour  taking  his  rest', 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him'. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said', 

We  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow'; 

But  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead', 

And  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow'. 

We  thought',  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed', 

And  smoothed  down  his  lowly  pillow', 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o’er  his  head', 
And  we',  far  away  o’er  the  billow'. 

Lightly  they’ll  speak  of  the  spirit  that’s  gone', 

And  o’er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him'; 

But  little  he’ll  reck',  if  they  let  him  sleep  on' 

In  the  grave  where  his  comrades<z  have  laid  him. 

Not  the  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done', 

When  the  bell  told  the  hour  for  retiring'; 

And  we  knew',  by  the  distant  random  gun', 

That  the  foe  was  then  sullenly  firing'. 


Korse.  tB'i'yun'^ts.  <\K6f'fln.  <*Kum'  rides. 
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Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down', 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory': 
We  carved  not  a  line',  we  raised  not  a  stone'; 
But  left  him  alone' — with  his  glory'. 


SECTION  XVI. 

Messiah. — pope. 

A  Sacred  Eclogue. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma'te  begin  the  song': 

To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong'. 

The  mossy  fountains',  and  the  sylvan  shades', 

The  dreams  of  Pindus',  and  the  Aonian  maids', 

Delight  no  more'. — 0,  Thou  my  voice  inspire' 

Who  touched  Isaiah’s  hallowed  lips  with  fire'! 

Rapt  into  future  times',  the  bard  begun'. 

A  virgin  shall  conceive',  a  virgin  bear  a  Son': 

From  Jesse’s  root',  behold  a  branch  arise', 

Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance^  fills  the  skies'; 

The  ethereal  spirit  o’er  its  leaves  shall  move', 

And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystick  dove'. 

Ye  heavens'!  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour',c 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower'! 

The  sick  and  weak'  the  healing  plant  shall  aid', 

From  storms  a  shelter',  and  from  heat  a  shade'. 

All  crimes  shall  cease',  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail'; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale'; 

Peace  o’er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend', 

And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend'. 

Swift  fly  the  years',  and  rise',  the  expected  morn'! 

Oh',  spring  to  light',  auspicious  Babe',  be  born'! 

See',  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring', 

With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring': 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance'; 

aSol'y-ma,  Jerusalem.  iFra.'  granse.  cPour,  in  rhyme;  out  of  it,  pore. 
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See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance': 

See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise'; 

And  Carmel’s  flowery  top  perfume  the  skies'! 
Hark'!  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers'; 
Prepare  the  way'!  A  God',  a  God  appears'! 

A  God',  a  God',  the  vocal  hills  reply'; 

The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity'. 

Lo',  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies'! 
Sink  down',  ye  mountains';  and',  ye  valleys',  rise'! 
With  heads  declined',  ye  cedars',  homagea  pay'; 
Be  smooth',  ye  rocks';  ye  rapid  floods',  give  way'. 
The  Saviour  comes'!  by  ancient  bards  foretold': 
Hear  him',  ye  deaf'jJ  and  all  ye  blind',  behold'! 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray', 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day': 

’Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear', 
And  bid  new  musick  charm  the  unfolding  ear': 

The  dumb  shall  sing',  the  lame  his  crutch  forego', 
And  leap',  exulting',  like  the  bounding  roe'. 

No  sigh',  no  murmur',  the  wide  world  shall  hear'; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear'. 

In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound', 

And  hell’s  grim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal  wound'. 

As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care', 

Seeks  freshest  pasture',  and  the  purest  air'; 
Explores  the  lost',  the  wandering  sheep  directs', 
By  day  o’ersees  them',  and  by  night  protects'; 

The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms', 

Feeds  from  his  hand',  and  in  his  bosom  warms': 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage', 

The  promised  father  of  the  future  age'. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise', 

Nor  ardent  warriours  meet  with  hateful  eyes', 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o’er',. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more'; 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend  , 
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And  the  broad  falchion^  in  a  plough-share  end'. 

Then',  palaces  shall  rise';  the  joyful  son' 

Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun'; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield', 

And4  the  same  hand  that  sowed',  shall  reap',  the  field'. 
The  swain'  in  barren  deserts'  with  surprise' 

Sees  lilies  spring',  and*  sudden  verdure  rise'; 

And4  starts',  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear' 

New  falls  of  water',  murmuring  in  his  ear'; 

On  rifted  rocks',  the  dragon’s  late  abodes', 

The  green  reed  trembles',  and4  the  bulrush  nods'. 
Waste  sandy  valleys',  once  perplexed  with  thorn', 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn': 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  succeed', 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed'. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead', 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead'. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet', 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim’s  feet'. 

The  smiling  infante  in  his  hand  shall  take' 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake', 

Pleased',  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey', 

And  with  their  forky  tongues  shall  innocently  play'. 
Rise',  crowned  with  light',  imperial  Salem',  rise'! 
Exalt  thy  towery  head',  and  lift  thy  eyes'! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn'; 

See  future  sons',  and  daughters  yet  unborn', 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise', 

Demanding  life',  impatient  for  the  skies'! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend', 

Walk  in  thy  light',  and  in  thy  temple  bend'; 

See  thy  bright  altars',  thronged  with  prostrate  kings', 
And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabean  springs'! 

For  thee  Idume’s  spicy  forests  blow', 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir’s  mountains  glow'. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display', 

aFal'shfm.  4and — not,  wnd.  dr/fant — not,  in'funt. 
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And  break  upon  them  in  a  flood  of  day1! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn', 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn'; 

But  lost',  dissolved',  in  thy  superiour  rays', 

One  tide  of  glory',  one  unclouded  blaze', 

O’erflow  thy  courts':  the  Light  himself  shall  shine' 
Revealed',  and  God’s  eternal  day  be  thine'! 

The  seas  shall  waste1,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay1, 
Rocks  fall  to  dust',  and  mountains  melt  away1; 

But  fixd  his  word',  his  saving  power  remains'; 

Thy  realm  forever  lasts',  thy  own  Messiah  reigns'! 


SECTION  XVII. 

On  receiving  his  Mothers  Picture. — cowper. 

O  that  those  lips  had  language!  Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  hearda  thee  last. 

Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 

The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me; 

Voice  only  fails,  else,  how  distinct  they  say, 

“Grieve  not,  myo  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away!” 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes, 

(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 

The  art  that  baffles  Time’s  tyrannick  claim 
To  quench  it,)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0;  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here! 

Who  bidd’st  me  honour,  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  Mother  lost  so  long. 

I  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  werec  her  own: 

And  while  that  face  renews  myJ  filial  grief, 

Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my6  relief, 
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Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 

A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  Mother!  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o’er  thy  sorrowing  son, 

Wretch  even  then,  life’s  journey  just  begun? 

Perhaps  thou  gav’st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 

Ah,  that  maternal  smile!  it  answers — Yes. 

I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 

And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu! 

But  was  it  such?  It  was.  Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  area  a  sound  unknown. 

May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 

The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  tnore! 

Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 

Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 

What  ardently  I  wished,  L  long  believed, 

And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 

By  expectation  every  day  beguiled, 

Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child: 

Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 

Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 

I  learned,  at  last,  submission  to  my  lot, 

But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne’er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more: 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 

And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 

Drew  me  to  school  along  the  publick  way, 

Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  capped, 

’Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 

That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 

a&r. 
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Short-lived  possession!  but  the  record  fair 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 

Still  outlives  many  a  storm  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber^  made, 

That  thou  might’st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 

The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed: 

All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 

Ne’er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
That,  humour6  interposed,  too  often  makes; 

All  this,  still  legible  in  memory’s  page, 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may; 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 

Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture’s  tissued  flowers, 

The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 

I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 

(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Woulds’t  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and  smile,) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 

Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart:  the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might — 

But  no — what  here  we  call  our  life,  is  such, 

So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 

That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 


aTshhme'  bur.  6  Y  u'  mur. 
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Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion’s  coast, 

(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed,) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havcned  isle, 

Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 

While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay; 

So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift!  hast  reached  the  shore, 
“Where  tempests  never  beat,  nor  billows  roar,” 

And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 

But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 

Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed, 

Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest  tossed, 

Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost, 
And,  day  by  day,  some  current’s“  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 

Yet,  O,  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he! 

That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 

My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 

But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 

And  now,  farewell.  Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished,  is  done. 

By  contemplation’s  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 

I  seem  t’  have  lived  my  childhood  o’er  again; 

To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine; 

And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free, 

And  I  can  view  this  mimick  show  of  thee, 

Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft, 

Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me,  left. 


«Kur'  r&nts — not,  khr'  runts. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

Man  was  made  to  Mourn. — burns. 


A  Dirge. 

When  chill  November’s  surly  blast' 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare', 

One  evening,  as  I  wandered  forth' 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr', 

I  spied  a  man  whose  aged  step' 

Seemed  weary',  icorn  with  care'; 

His  face  was  furrowed  o’er  with  years', 
And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

Young  stranger',  whither  wand’rest  thou'? 
Began  the  rev’rend  sage'; 

Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain', 
Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage'? 

Or',  haply',  prest  with  cares  and  woes', 
Too  soon  thou  hast  began'a 

To  wander  forth  with  me,  to  mourn' 

The  miseries  of  man'. 

The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors', 
Outspreading  far  and  wide', 

Where  hundreds  labour  to  support' 

A  haughty  lordling’s  pride'; 

I’ve  seen  yon  weary  winter’s  sun' 

Twice  forty  times  return'; 

And  every  time  has  added  proofs', 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn'. 

0  man'!  while  in  thy  early  years'. 

How  prodigal  of  time". 

Misspending  all  thy  precious  hours', 

Thy  glorious',  youthful  prime'. 

Alternate^  follies  take  the  sway', 
Licentious  passions  burn'; 

Which  tenfold  force  gives  nature’s  law', 
That  man  was  made  to  mourn'. 

Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime', 

Or  manhood’s  active  might’; 

Man',  then',  is  useful  to  his  kind'; 
Supported  is  his  right'; 


aBe-gwn.  ial-ter'  note — not,  awl- ter'  nate. 
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But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life', 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn'; 

Then',  age  and  want'',  oh'!  ill-matched  pair'! 
Show  man  was  made  to  mourn'. 

A  few  seem  favouritesa  of  fate', 

In  pleasure’s  lap  caressed'; 

Yet  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great * 

Are  likewise  truly  blest': 

But',  oh'!  what  crowds  in  every  land', 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn '! 

Through  weary  life  this  lesson  learn', 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn'. 

Many  and  sharp  the  num’rous  ills' 

Inwoven  with  our  frame'; 

More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves 
Regret',  remorse',  and  shame'; 

And  man',  whose  heaven-erected  face' 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn' — 

Man’s  inhumanity  to  man', 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn'. 

See  yonder  poor',  o’erlaboured  wight', 

So  abject',  mean',  and  vile', 

Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth' 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil'; 

And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm' 

The  poor  petition  spurn', 

Unmindful' ,  though  a  weeping  wife', 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn'. 

If  I’m  designed^  yon  lordling’s  slave’, 

By  nature's  law  designed', & 

Why  was  an  independentc  wish' 

E’er<*  planted  in  my  mind'? 

If  not',  why  am  I  subject  to' 

His  cruelty ',  or  scorn'? 

Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power' 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn'? 

Yet',  let  not  this  too  much',  my  son', 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast'; 

This  partial  view  of  human  kind' 

Is  surely  not  the  last f. 

The  pooif,  oppressed',  honest  man', 

Had  never  sure  been  born', 


aFi'vur-its.  &De-sinde' — not,  d  e-zinde.  'In-di-pfn'  dint.  rfiire. 
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Had  there  not  been  some  recompense' 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn'. 

0  death'!  the  poor  man’s  dearest  friend 
The  kindest  and  the  best'; 

Welcome  the  hour  mya  aged  limbs' 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest'. 

The  great7,  the  wealthy',  fear  thy  blow', 
From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn'; 

But',  oh'!  a  blest  relief  to  those' 

That  weary-laden' — mourn'. 


SECTION  XIX. 

To  the  Skies. — bryant. 

Ay',  gloriously  thou  standest  there', 
Beautiful',  boundless  firmament'  !& 

That',  swelling  wide  o’er  earth  and  air7, 

And  round  Ihe  horizon^  bent', 

With  that  bright  vault  and  sapphire  wall', 

DosW  overhang  and  circle  all'. 

Far7,  far  below  thee7,  tall  gray  trees' 

Arise',  and  piles  built  up  of  old'. 

And  hills',  whose  ancient  summits  freeze' 

In  the  fierce  light  and  cold'. 

The  eagle  soars  his  utmost  height'; 

Yet  far  thou  stretchest  o’er  his  flight'. 

Thou  hast  tby  frowns':  with  thee7,  on  high7, 
The  storm  has  made  his  airy  seat': 

Beyond  thy  soft  blue  curtain  lie' 

His  stores  of  hail  and  sleet': 

Thence  the  consuming  lightnings  break'; 

There  the  strong  hurricanes  awake': 

Yet  art  thou  prodigal  of  smiles' — 

Smiles  sweeter  than  thy  frowns  are  stern': 

Earth  sends7,  from  all  her  thousand  isles', 

A  song  at  their  return'; 

The  glory  that  comes  down  from  thee', 

Bathes  in  deep  joy  the  land  and  sea'. 


oMfe — when  not  cmphatical.  JFir'mamint.  cHo-ri'zon.  ^Dust. 
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The  sun',  the  gorgeous  sun',  is  thine' — 

The  pomp  that  brings  and  shuts  the  day'; 

The  clouds  that  round  him  change  and  shine'; 

The  airs  that  fan  his  way'. 

Thence  look  the  thoughtful  stars',  and  there' 

The  meek  moon  walks  the  silent  air’. 

The  sunny  Italy  may  boast' 

The  beauteous  tints  that  flush  her  skies'; 

And',  iovely',  round  the  Grecian  coast', 

May  thy  blue  pillars  rise’: — 

I  only  know  how  fair  they  stand' 

About  my  own  beloved  land'. 

And  they  are  fair':  a  charm  is  theirs', 

That  earth' — the  proud',  green  earth' — has  not', 
With  all  the  hues',  and  forms',  and  airs', 

That  haunt  her  sweetest  spot'. 

We  gaze  upon  thy  calm',  pure  sphere', 

And  read  of  heaven’s  eternal  year'. 

Oh'!  when',  amid  the  throng  of  men', 

The  heart  grows  sick  of  hollow  mirth', 

How  willingly  we  turn  us',  then', 

Away  from  this  cold  earth', 

And  look  into  thy  azurea  breast', 

For  seats  of  innocence*  and  rest  ! 


SECTION  XX. 

Mustek  of  the  Ocean. — walsh’s  national  gazette. 

“And  the  people  of  this  place  say,  that,  at  certain  seasons,  beautiful  sounds  are 
heard  from  the  ocean.” — Manor's  Voyages. 

Lonely  and  wild  itc  rose, 

That  strains  of  solemn  musick  from  the  sea, 

As  though  the  bright  air  trembled  to  disclose 
An  ocean  mystery. 

Again  a  low,  sweet  tone, 

Fainting  in  murmurs  on  the  listening  day, 

Just  bade  the  excited  thought  its  presence  own, 

Then  died  away. 


aci'zhure.  *In'no-s£nse — not,  in'no-sunse.  cPoetick  license. 
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Once  more  the  gush  of  sound, 

Struggling  and  swelling  from  the  heaving  plain, 
Thrilled  a  rich  peal  triumphantly  around, 

And  fled  again. 

0,  boundless  deep!  we  know 
Thou  hast  strange  wonders  in  thy  gloom  concealed, 
Gems,  flashing  gems,  from  whose  unearthly  glow 
Sunlight  is  sealed. 

And  an  eternal  spring 

Showers  her  rich  colours  with  unsparing  hand, 

Where  coral  trees  their  graceful  branches  fling 
O’er  golden  sand. 

But  tell,  0,  restless  main! 

Who  are  the  dwellers  in  thy  world  beneath, 

That  thus  the  watery  realm  cannot  contain 
The  joy  they  breather 

Emblem  of  glorious  might! 

Are  thy  wild  children  like  thyself  arrayed, 

Strong  in  immortal  and  unchecked  delight, 

Which  cannot  fade? 

Or  to  mankind  allied, 

Toiling  with  wo,  and  passion’s  fiery  sting, 

Like  their  own  home,  where  storms  or  peace  preside, 
As  the  winds  bring? 

Alas,  for  human  thought! 

IIow  does  it  flee  existence,  worn  and  old, 

To  win  companionship  with  beings  wrought 
Of  finer  mould! 

’Tis  vain  the  reckless  waves 
Join  with  loud  revel  the  dim  ages  flown, 

But  keep  each  secret  of  their  hidden  caves 
Dark  and  unknown. 


SECTION  XXI. 

The  Ocean,  at  the  Resurrection  Morn.— pollock. 

Great  Ocean'!  too',  that  morning’,  thou  the  call 

Of  restitution  heardst',  and  reverently 

To  the  last  trumpet’s  voice’,  in  silence  listenedst'. 

Great  Ocean'!  strongest  of  creation’s  sons', 
Unconquerable',  unreposed',  untired', 

That  roiledst  the  wild',  profound',  eternal  bass 


THE  OCEAN. 
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In  nature’s  anthem',  and  madest  musick',  such 
As  pleased  the  ear  of  God'!  original', 

Unmarred',  unfaded'  work  of  Deity', 

And  unburlesqued  by  mortal’s  puny  skill'; 

Ffom  age  to  age  enduring'  and  unchanged', 

Majestical',  inimitable',  vast'; 

Loud  uttering  satire',  day  and  night',  on  each 
Succeeding  race',  and  little',  pompous  work 
Of  man'! — Unfallen',  religious',  holy'  sea'! 

Thou  bowedst  thy  glorious  head  to  none',  fearedst  none', 
Heardst  none',  to  none  didst  honour'  but  to  God 
Thy  Maker',  only  worthy  to  receive 
Thy  great  obeisance'!  Undiscovered  sea'! 

Into  thy  dark',  unknown',  mysterious  caves 
And  secret  haunts',  unfathomly  deep 
Beneath  all  visible  retired',  none  went 
And  came  again  to  tell  the  wonders  there'. 

Tremendous  sea'!  what  time  thou  liftedst  up 
Thy  waves  on  high',  and  with  thy  winds  and  storms 
Strange  pastime  took',«  and  shooka  thy  mighty  sides 
Indignantly',  the  pride  of  navies  fell'; 

Beyond  the  arm  of  help',  unheard',  unseen', 

Sunk',  friend  and  foe',  with  all  their  wealth  and  war'; 

And  on  thy  shores',  men  of  a  thousand  tribes', 

Polite  and  barbarous',  trembling  stood!,  amazed', 
Confounded',  terrified',  and  thought  vast  thoughts 
Of  ruin',  boundlessness',  omnipotence', 

Infinitude',  eternity';  and  thought', 

And  wondered  still',  and  grasped',  and  grasped',  and  grasped 
Again',  beyond  their  reach',  exerting  all 
The  soul  to  take  thy  great  idea  in', 

To  comprehend  incomprehensible', 

And  wondered  more',  and  felt  their  littleness'. 

Self-purifying',  unpolluted  sea'! 

Lover  unchangeable',  thy  faithful  breast 
Forever  heaving  to  the  lovely  moon', 

That',  like  a  shy  and  holy  virgin',  robed 
In  saintly  white',  walked  nightly  in  the  heavens', 

And  to  thy  everlasting  serenade 

Gave  gracious  audience';  nor  was  wooed  in  vain'. 

That  morning',  thou',  that  slumberedst  not  before', 

Nor  slept', a  great  Ocean'!  laidst  thy  waves  at  rest', 

And  husheda  thy  mighty  minstrelsy'.  No  breath 
Thy  deep  composure  stirred',  no  fin',  nor  oar'; 

Like  beauty  newly  dead',  so  calm',  so  still', 

So  lovely',  thou',  beneath  the  light  that  fell 
From  angel-chariots',  sentinelled  on  high', 

Reposed', a  and  listened', a  and  saw“  thy  living  change', 

Thy  dead  arise'. 


aPoetick  license:  grammatically,  didst  take ,  didst  shake ,  <S-c. 
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Charybdis  listened',  and  Scylla 
And  savage  Euxine  on  the  Thracian  beach', 

Lay  motionless':  and  every  battle-ship 
Stood  still',  and  every  ship  of  merchandise', 

And  all  that  sailed',  of  every  name',  stood  still'. 

Even  as  the  ship  of  war',  full-fledged'  and  swift', 

Like  some  fierce  bird  of  prey',  bore  on  her  foe', 

Opposing  with  as  fell  intent',  the  wind 
Fell  withered  from  her  wings  that  idly  hung'; 

The  stormy  bullet',  by  the  cannon  thrown 
Uncivilly  against  the  heavenly  face 
Of  men',  half  sped',  sunk  harmlessly',  and  all 
Her  loud',  uncircumcised',  tempestuous  crew', 

How  ill-prepared  to  meet  their  God'!  were  changed', 
Unchangeable'; — the  pilot  at  the  helm 
Was  changed',  and  the  rough  captain',  while  he  mouthed 
The  huge',  enormous  oath'.  The  fisherman', 

That  in  his  boat',  expectant',  watched  his  lines', 

Or  mended  on  the  shore  his  net',  and  sung', 

Happy  in  thoughtlessness',  some  careless  air', 

Heard  Time  depart',  and  felt  the  sudden  change'. 

In  solitary  deep',  far  out  from  land', 

Or  steering  from  the  port  with  many  a  cheer', 

Or  while  returning  from  long  voyage',  fraught 
With  lusty  wealth',  rejoicing  t’  have  escaped 
The  dangerous  main',  and  plagues  of  foreign  climes' — 
The  merchant  quaffed  his  native  air',  refreshed', 

And  saw  his  native  hills',  in  the  sun’s  light', 

Serenely  rise';  and  thought  of  meetings  glad', 

And  many  days  of  ease  and  honour'  spent 
Among  his  friends' — unwarned  man'!  even  then 
The  knell  of  Time  broke  on  his  reverie', 

And',  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye',  his  hopes', 

All  earthly',  perished  all':  as  sudden  rose', 

From  out  their  watery  beds',  the  Ocean’s  dead', 
Renewed',  and  on  the  unstirring  billows  stood', 

From  pole  to  pole',  thick  covering  all  the  sea' — 

Of  every  nation  blent',  and  every  age'. 

Wherever  slept  one  grain  of  human  dust', 

Essential  organ  of  a  human  soul', 

■'ft'berever  tossed',  obedient  to  the  call 
Of  God’s  omnipotence',  it  hurried  on 
To  meet  its  fellow  particles',  revived', 

Rebuilt',  in  union  indestructible'. 

No  atom  of  his  spoils  remained  to  death'. 

From  his  strong  arm',  by  stronger  arm  released',  _ 
Immortal  now  in  soul  and  body  both', 

Beyond  his  reach',  stood  all  the  sons  of  men', 

And  saw',  behind',  his  valley  lie',  unfeared'. 
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SECTION  XXII. 

Address  to  the  Ocean. — byron. 

Oh'!  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  place', 

With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister', 

That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race', 

And',  hating  no  one',  love  but  only  her'! 

Ye  elements'! — in  whose  ennobling  stir' 

I  feel  myself  exalted'. — Can  ye  not' 

Accord  me  such  a  being'?  Do  I  eriy 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot'? 

Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot'. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods', 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore', 

There  is  society',  where  none  intrudes', 

By  the  deep  sea',  and  musick  in  its  roar': 

I  love  not  man  the  less',  but  naturea  more', 

From  these  our  interviews',  in  which  I  steal' 

From  all  I  may  be',  or  have  been  before’ , 

To  mingle  with  the  universe',  and  feel 1 
What  I  can  ne’er&  express' ,  yet  cannot  all  conceal '. 

Roll  on\  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean' — roW! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain'; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin''; — his  control' 

Stops  with  the  shore'; — upon  the  icatery  plain' 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed',  nor  dothc  remain' 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage',  save  his  own', 

When',  for  a  moment', A  like  a  drop  of  rain', 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan', 

Without  a  grave',  unknelled',  uncoffined',  and  unknown'. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths'; — thy  fields' 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him'; — thou  dost"  arise' 

And  shake  him  from  thee'; — the  vile  strength  he  wields' 
For  earth’s  destruction',  thou  dost?  all  despise ', 

Spurning  him' — from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies', 

And  sendst  him',  shivering',  in  thy  playful  spray', 

And  howling  to  his  gods',  where  haply  lies' 

His  petty  hope',  in  some  near  port  or  bay', 

And  dashesthim  again  to  earth': — there  let  him  lay'./ 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls' 

Of  rock-built  cities',  bidding  nations  quake', 

And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals' — 

The  oak  leviathans',  whose  huge  ribs  make7 

aNh'tshure.  Ware.  cDufft.  dMo7  mbnt.  cDust.  /Lie. 
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Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take' 

Of  lord  of  thee',  and  arbitei •  of  war’ ; — 

These  are  thy  toys',  and',  as  the  snowy  flake', 

They  melt  into  thy  yest  of  waves',  which  mar', 

Alike',  the  Armada’s  pride',  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar  .c 

Thy  shores  are  empires' ',  changed  in  all  save  thee' — 
Assyria',  Greece’,  Rome',  Carthage’,  what  are  they'? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free', 

And  many  a  tyrant  since';  their  shores  obey' 

The  stranger',  slave',  or  savage';  their  decay ' 

Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts': — not  so  tlwu' , 
Unchangeable',  save  to  thy  wild  waves’  play' — ■ 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure&  brow' — 

Such  as  creation’s  daicn  beheld',  thou  rollest  now'. 

Thou  glorious  mirror',  where  the  Almighty’s  form' 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests';  in  all  time', 

Calm  or  convulsed' — in  breeze',  or  gale',  or  storm', 
Icing  the  pole',  or  in  the  torrid  clime' 

Dark-heaving';  boundless',  endless',  and  sublime' — 

The  image  of  eternity ' — the  throne' 

Of  the  Invisible';  even  from  out  thy  slime' 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made';  each  zone' 

Obeys  thee';  thou  goest  forth',  dread',  fathomless',  alone  . 

And  I  have  loved  thee',  Ocean'!  and  my  joy' 

Of  youthful  sports',  was  on  thy  breast  to  be' 

Borne',  like  thy  bubbles',  onward':  from  a  boy' 

I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers':  they  to  me’ 

Were  a  delight';  and  if  the  freshening  sea' 

Made  them  a  terrour',  ’twas  a  pleasing  fear  , 

For  I  was',  as  it  were'.c  a  child  of  thee'. 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near', 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane' — as  I  do  here'. 

My  task  is  done' — my  song  hath  ceased' — nay  theme' 
Has  died  into  an  echo':  it  is  fit' 

The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream'. 

The  torch  shall  be  extinguished  which  hath  1ft' 

My  midnight  lamp' — and  what  is  writ',  is  writ'. — 
Would  it  were  worthier'!  but  I  am  not  now' 

That  which  I  have  been' — and  my  visions  flit' 

Less  palpably  before  me' — and  the  glow' 

Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt',  is  fluttering',  faint',  and  low’. 


Traf-al-gar'.  £&!  zhure.  cWer. 


CHAPTER  III. 


PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 


SECTION  I. 

Colloquial  Powers  of  Dr.  Franklin. — wirt. 

Never  have  I  known  such  a  fireside  companion'.  Great 
as  he  was',  both  as  a  statesman0  and  a  philosopher',  he  never 
shone  in  a  light  more  winning  than  when  he  was  seen  in 
a  domestick  circle'.  It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to 
pass  two  or  three  weeks  with  him',  at  the  house  of  a  private 
gentleman',4  in  the  back  part  of  Pennsylvania';  and  we  were 
confined  to  the  house  during  the  whole  of  that  time',  by 
the  unintermitting  constancy  and  depth  of  the  snows'.  But 
confinement  could  never  be  felt  where  Franklin  was  an  in¬ 
mate'.  His  cheerfulness  and  his  colloquial  powers  spread 
around  him  a  perpetual  spring'.  When  I  speak',  however', 
of  his  colloquial  powers',  1  do  not  mean  to  awaken  any  no¬ 
tion  analagous  to  that  which  Boswell  has  given  us  when  he 
so  frequently  mentions  the  colloquial  powers  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son'.  The  conversation  of  the  latter  continually  reminds 
one  of  “the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war'.”  It 
was',  indeed',  a  perpetual  contest  for  victory',  or  an  arbitrary 
and  despotick  exaction  of  homage"  to  his  superiour  talents'. 
It  was  strong',  acute',  prompt',  splendid',  and  vociferous';  as 
loud',  stormy',  and  sublime'  as  those  winds  which  he  re¬ 
presents  as  shaking  the  Hebrides',  and  rocking  the  old  cas- 
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ties  that  frowned  upon  the  dark  rolling  sea  beneath'.  But 
one  gets  tired  of  storms',  however  sublime  they  may  be?, 
and  longs  for  the  more  orderly  current  of  nature'. — Of 
Franklin',  no  one  ever  became  tired'.  There  was  no  ambi¬ 
tion  of  eloquence',"  no  effort  to  shine',  in  any  thing  which 
came  from  him'.  There  was  nothing  which  made  any  de¬ 
mand  either  upon  your  allegiance'  or  your  admiration'. 

His  manner  was  as  unaffected  as  infancy'.  It  was  na¬ 
ture’s  self'.  He  talked  like  an  old  patriarch';6  and  his  plain¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  put  you',  at  once',  at  your  ease',  and 
gave  you  the  full  and  free  possession  and  use  of  all  your 
faculties'. 

His  thoughts  were  of  a  character  to  shine  by  their  own 
light',  without  any  adventitious  aid'.  They  required  only  a 
medium  of  vision  like  his  pure  and  simple  style',  to  ex¬ 
hibit',0  to  the  highest  advantage',  their  native  radiance^  and 
beauty'.  His  cheerfulness  w’as  unremitting'.  It  seemed  to 
be  as  much  the  effect  of  a  systematick  and  salutary  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  mind',  as  of  its  superiour  organization'.  His  w’it 
w’as  of  the  first  order'.  It  did  not  show  itself  merely  in 
occasional  coruscations';  but',  without  any  effort  or  force  on 
his  part',  it  shed  a  constant0  stream  of  the  purest  light  over 
the  whole  of  his  discourse'.  Whether  in  the  company  of 
commons'  or  nobles',  he  was  always  the  same,  plain  man'; 
always  most  perfectly  at  his  ease',  with  his  faculties  in  full 
play',  and  the  full  orbit  of  his  genius  forever  clear  and  un¬ 
clouded'.  And  then',  the  stores  of  his  mind  wrnre  inex¬ 
haustible'.  He  had  commenced  life  w’ith  an  attention  so 
vigilant',  that  nothing  had  escaped  his  observation',  and  a 
judgment  so  solid',  that  every  incident  was  turned  to  ad¬ 
vantage'.  His  youth  had  not  been  wasted  in  idleness',  nor 
overcast  by  intemperance'.  He  had  been  all  his  life  a  close 
and  deep  reader',  as  well  as  thinker';  and',  by  the  force  of 
his  own  powers',  had  wrought  up  the  raw  materials  which 
he  had  gathered  from  books',  with  such  exquisite  skill  and 
felicity',  that  he  had  added  a  hundred  fold  to  their  original 
value',  and  justly  made  them  his  owm'. 


“El'  o  'kw£nse — not,  el'  o  'kwunse.  tPa7  tr6  'ark.  cEgz-hlb'  It — 
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SECTION  II. 

Intellectual  Qualities  of  Milton. — channing. 

In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Milton,  we  may 
begin  by  observing  that  the  very  splendour  of  his  poetick 
fame,  has  tended  to  obscure  or  conceal  the  extent  of  his 
mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  energies  and  attainments.  To 
many,  he  seems  only  a  poet,  when,  in  truth,  he  was  a  pro¬ 
found  scholar,  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought,  imbued 
thoroughly  with  all  ancient®  and  modern  learning,  and  able 
to  master,  to  mould,  to  impregnate  with  his  own  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  his  great  and  various  acquisitions.  He  had  not 
learned  the  superficial  doctrine  of  a  later  day,  that  poetry 
flourishes  most  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  and  that  imagination 
shapes  its  brightest  visions  from  the  mists  of  a  superstitious 
age;  and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating  knowledge  lest 
he  should  oppress  and  smother  his  genius.  He  was  con¬ 
scious  of  that  within  him,  which  could  quicken  all  know¬ 
ledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and  might;  which  could  give 
freshness  to  old  truths,  and  harmony  to  discordant  thoughts; 
which  could  bind  together,  by  living  ties  and  mysterious 
affinities,  the  most  remote  discoveries;  and  rear  fabricks  of 
glory  and  beauty  from  the  rude  materials  which  other  minds 
had  collected. 

Milton  had  that  universality  which  marks  the  highest 
order  of  intellect.  Though  accustomed,  almost  from  in¬ 
fancy,  to  drink  at  the  fountains  of  classical  literature, 
he  had  nothing  of  the  pedantry  and  fastidiousness  which 
disdain  all  other  draughts.  His  healthy  mind  delighted  in 
genius,  in  whatever  soil,  or  in  whatever  age  it  might  have 
burst  forth,  and  poured  out  its  fulness.  He  understood  too 
well  the  right,  and  dignity,  and  pride  of  creative  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  lay  on  it  the  laws  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  school. 
Parnassus  was  not  to  him  the  only  holy  ground  of  genius. 
He  felt  that  poetry  was  a  universal  presence*!.  Great  minds 
were  every  where  his  kindred.  He  felt  the  enchantment  of 
oriental  fiction,  surrendered  himself  to  the  strange  creations 
of  “Araby  the  blest,”  and  delighted  still  more  in  the  ro- 
mantick  spirit  of  chivalry  f  and  in  the  tales  of  wonder  in 
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which  it  was  imbodied.  Accordingly,  his  poetry  reminds  us 
of  the  ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own  boundlessness,  contri¬ 
butions  from  all  regions  under  heaven. 

Nor  w'as  it  only  in  the  department  of  imagination,  that  his 
acquisitions  were  vast.  He  travelled  over  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge,  as  far  as  it  had  then  been  explored.  His  various 
philological®  attainments  were  used  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  wisdom  stored  in  all  countries  where  the  intellect  had 
been  cultivated.  The  natural  philosophy,  metaphysicks, 
ethicks,  history,  theology,  and  political  science  of  his  own  and 
former  times,  were  familiar  to  him.  N ever  was  there  a  more 
unconfined  mind;  and  we  would  cite  Milton  as  a  practical 
example  of  the  benefits  of  that  universal  culture*1  of  intellect, 
which  forms  one  distinction  of  our  times,  but  which  some 
dread  as  unfriendly  to  original  thought.  Let  such  remember, 
that  mind  is,  in  its  own  nature,  diffusive.  Its  object  is  the 
universe,  which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  together  by  infinite 
connexions  and  correspondencies;  and,  accordingly,  its  na¬ 
tural  progress  is  from  one  field  of  thought  to  another,  and 
wherever  original  power  or  creative  genius  exists,  the  mind, 
far  from  being  distracted  or  oppressed  by  the  variety  of  its 
acquisitions,  will  see  more  and  more  bearings,  and  hidden 
and  beautiful  analogies  in  all  the  objects  of  knowledge, 
will  see  mutual  light  shed  from  truth  to  truth,  and  will 
compel,  as  with  a  kingly  power,  whatever  it  understands  to 
yield  some  tribute  of  proof,  or  illustration,  or  splendour,  to 
whatever  topick  it  would  unfold. 


SECTION  III. 

Hamlet's  Advice  to  the  Players. — shakspeare. 

(The  words  in  Italicls  and  capitals,  are  emphatic!;.) 

Speak  the  speech',  I  pray  you',  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you', 
trippingly  on  the  tongue'.  But  if  you  month  it',  as  many 
of  our  players  do',  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  had  spoken 
my  lines'.  And  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
hands';  but  use  all  gently ':  for',  in  the  very  torrent's  tem¬ 
pest',  and',  as  I  may  say',  WHIRLWIND  of  your  passion', 
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you  must  beget  a  temperance  that  will  give  it  smoothness 
Oh'!  it  offends  me  to  the  soul ',  to  hear  a  robustious', a  peri- 
wig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters',  to  very  rags', 
to  split  the  ears  of  the  GROUNDLINGS';*  who'  (for  the 
most  part')  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb 
shows  and  noise'.  Pray  you  avoid  it'. 

Be  not  too  tame',  either';  but  let  your  own  discretion  be 
your  tutor'.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word',  the  word  to  the 
action' — with  this  special  observance',6  that  you  overstep  not 
the  modesty  of  nature for  any  thing  so  overdone ',  is  from 
the  purpose  of  playing';  whose  end  is — to  hold',  as  it  were', 
the  mirror  up  to  nature'':  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature ', 
s corn  her  own  image',  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
times' ,  their  form  and  pressure'.  Now',  this  overdone ',  or 
come  tardy  off',  though  it  may  make  the  unskilful — laugh/, 
cannot  but  make  the  judicious — grieve'';  the  censure  of  one 
of  which',  must',  in  your  allowance',  overweigh  a  whole 
theatre  of  .others'.  Oh'!  there  are  players  that  I  have  seen 
play',  and  heard  others  praise ',  and  that',  highly ' — not  to 
speak  it  profanely — who',  having  neither  the  accent  of  Chris¬ 
tian',  nor  the  gait  of  Christian',  pagan',  nor  man',  have  so 
strutted  and  bellowed',  that  J  have  thought  some  of  nature’s 
journeymen  had  made  men',  and  not  made  them  ivell',  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably'. 


SECTION  IV. 

Moral  and  Intellectual  Efficacy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

WAYLAND. 

As  to  the  powerful ,  I  had  almost  said',  miraculous',  effect 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures',  there  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  on  whom  fact  can  make  an  impres¬ 
sion'.  That  the  truths  of  the  Bible  have  the  power  of 
awakening  an  intense  moral  feeling  in  man  under  every 
variety  of  character',  learned',  or  ignorant',  civilized',  or  sav¬ 
age';  that  they  make  bad  men  good',  and  send  a  pulse  of 
healthful  feeling  through  all  the  domestick',  civil',  and  so¬ 
cial  relations';  that  they  teach  men  to  love  right',  to  hate 
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wrong ',  and  to  seek  each  others  welfare ',  as  the  children  of 
one  common  parent';  that  they  control  the  baleful  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  human  heart',  and  thus  make  men  proficients 
in  the  science  of  self-government1  ;a  and',  finally',  that  they 
teach  him  to  aspire  after  a  conformity  to  a  Being  of  in¬ 
finite  holiness',  and  fill  him  with  hopes  infinitely  more  puri¬ 
fying',  more  exalting',  more  suited  to  his  nature',' b  than  any 
other  which  this  world  has  ever  known', — are  facts  as  incon¬ 
trovertible  as  the  laws  of  philosophy',  or  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  mathematicks'.  Evidence  in  support  of  all  this', 
can  be  brought  from  every  age  in  the  history  of  man',  since 
there  has  been  a  revelation  from  God  on  earth'.  We  see 
the  proof  of  it  every  where  around  us'.  There  is  scarcely 
a  neighbourhood  in  our  country',  where  the  Bible  is  circu¬ 
lated !',  in  which  we  cannot  point  to  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  its  population',  which  its  truths  have  reclaimed 
from  the  practice  of  vice1,  and  taught  the  practice  of  what¬ 
soever  things  ar e  pure',  and  honest ',  and  just',  and  of  good 
report \ 

That  this  distinctive  and  peculiar  effect  is  produced  upon 
every  man  to  whom  the  gospel  is  announced',  we  pretend 
not  to  affirm'.  But  we  do  affirm',  that',  besides  producing 
this  special  renovation  to  which  we  have  alluded',  upon  a 
part',  in  a  most  remarkable  degree',  it  elevates  the  tone  of 
moral  feeling  throughout  the  whole  community'.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  Bible  is  freely  circulated',  and  its  doctrines  car¬ 
ried  home  to  the  understandings  of  men',  the  aspect  of 
society  is  altered the  frequency  of  crime  is  diminished 
men  begin  to  love  justice',  and  to  administer  it  by  laws; 
and  a  virtuous',  publick  opinion',  that  strongest  safeguard  of 
right',  spreads  over  a  nation  the  shield  of  its  invisible  pro¬ 
tection'.  Wherever  it  has  faithfully  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  human  heart',  even  under  the  most  unpromising 
circumstances',  it  has',  within  a  single  generation ',  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  whole  structure  of  society';  and  thus',  within 
a  few  years',  done  more  for  man  than  all  other  means  have 
accomplished  for  ages' ,  without  it'.  For  proof  of  all  this', 
I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  effects  of  the  Gospel  in  Green¬ 
land ',  or  in  South  Africa),  in  the  Society  Islands' ,  or  even 
among  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country'. 
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But',  before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject',  it  may  be 
well  to  pause  for  a  moment', “  and  inquire  whether',  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  moral  efficacy',  the  Bible  may  not  exert  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  man'. 

And  here  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  remark', 
that',  of  all  the  books  with  which',  since  the  invention  of 
writing',  this  world  has  been  deluged',  the  number  of  those 
is  very  small  which  have  produced  any  perceptible  effect 
on  the  mass  of  mankind'.  By  far  the  greater  part  have 
been',  even  by  their  cotemporaries',  unnoticed  and  unknown'. 
Now  and  then  one  has  made  its  little  mark  upon  the  gene¬ 
ration  that  produced  it',  and  then',  with  that  generation',  has 
sunk  to  utter  forgetfulness'.  But',  after  the  ceaseless  toil  of 
six  thousand  years',  how  feiv  have  been  the  works',  the 
adamantine  basis  of  whose  reputation  has  stood  unhurt 
amid  the  fluctuations  of  time',  and  whose  impression  can 
be  traced',  in  the  history  of  our  species',  through  succes¬ 
sive  centuries'. 

When',  however',  such  a  work  appears',  its  effects  are 
absolutely  incalculable'' ;  and  such  a  work',  you  are  aware', 
is  the  Iliad  of  Homer'.  Who  can  estimate  the  results 
produced  by  the  incomparable^  efforts  of  a  single  mind'? 
Who  can  tell  what  Greece  owes  to  this  first-born  of  song'? 
Her  breathing  marbles',  her  solemn  temples',  her  unrivalled 
eloquence',  and  her  matchless  verse',  all  point  us  to  that 
transcendent  genius',  who',  by  the  very  splendour  of  his 
own  effulgence ',  awoke  the  human  intellect  from  the  slum¬ 
ber  of  ages'.  It  was  Homer  who  gave  laws  to  the  artist'; 
it  was  Homer  who  inspired  the  poet';  it  was  Homer  who 
thundered  in  the  senate ';  and',  more  than  all',  it  was  Ho¬ 
mer  who  was  sung  by  the  people ';  and  hence',  a  nation  was 
cast  into  the  mould  of  one  mighty  mind';  and  the  land  of 
the  Iliad  became  the  region  of  taste',  the  birth-place  of  the 
arts'. 

Nor  was  this  influence  confined  within  the  limits  of 
Greece'.  Long  after  the  sceptre  of  empire  had  passed 
westward ',  Genius  still  held  her  court  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilyssus ',  and',  from  the  country  of  Homer1,  gave  laws  to  the 
world'.  The  light  which  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio  had 
kindled  in  Greece1,  shed  its  radiance?  over  Italy';  and  thus 
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did  he  awaken  a  second  nation  into  intellectual  existence'. 
And  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  power  which  this  one 
work',  to  the  yoresenf  day',  has  exerted  over  the  mind  of 
man',  by  remarking',  that  ‘-nation  after  nation',  and  century® 
after  century',®  have  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  trans¬ 
pose  his  incidents ',  new-name  his  characters',  and  para¬ 
phrase  his  sentiments'1 .” 

But',  considered  simply  as  an  intellectual  production', 
who  will  compare  the  poems6  of  Homer  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament'?  Where  in 
the  Iliad  shall  we  find  simplicity  and  pathos  which  shall 
vie  with  the  narrative  of  Moses ',  or  maxims  of  conduct  to 
equal  in  wisdom  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon'',  or  sublimity 
which  does0  not  fade  away  before  the  conceptions  of  Job', 
or  David'',  of  Isaiah’,  or  St.  John'?  But  I  cannot  pursue 
this  comparison'.  I  feel  that  it  is  doing  wrong  to  the  mind 
which  dictated  the  Iliad',  and  to  those  other  mighty  intel¬ 
lects  on  whom  the  light  of  the  holy  oracles  never  shined'. 
Who  that  has  read  his  poem',6  has  not  observed  how  he 
strove  in  vain  to  give  dignity  to  the  mythology  of  his  time'? 
Who  has  not  seen  how  the  religion  of  his  country',  unable 
to  support  the  flight  of  his  imagination',  sunk  powerless  be¬ 
neath  him'?  It  is  in  the  unseen  world  where  the  master  spi¬ 
rits  of  our  race  breathe  freely',  and  are  at  home';  and  it  is 
mournful  to  behold  the  intellect  of  Homer',  striving  to  free 
itself  from  the  conceptions  of  materialism'',  and  then  sink¬ 
ing  down  in  hopeless  despair',  to  weave  idle  tales  about 
Jupiter  and  Juno',  Appollo  and  Diana'.  But  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  laboured',  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  the 
fact',  that  the  light  which  he  poured  upon  the  human  intel¬ 
lect',  taught  other  ages  how  unworthy  was  the  religion  of 
his  day',  and  of  the  man  who  was  compelled  to  use  it'. 
‘‘It  seems  to  me'”  says  Longinus',1 1  “that  Homer',  when  he 
ascribes  dissensions',  jealousies',  tears',  imprisonments',  and 
other  afflictions  to  his  deities',  as  much  as  was  in  his  power', 
makes  the  men  of  the  Iliad  gods' ,  and  the  gods  men''. 
To  mem',  when  afflicted',  death  is  the  termination  of  evils''; 
but  he  makes  not  only  the  nature ',  but  the  miseries',  of  the 
gods',  eternal '.” 
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If',  then',  so  great  results  have  flowed  from  this  one  ef¬ 
fort  of  a  single  mind',  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the 
combined  efforts  of  several at  least',  his  equals  in  power 
over  the  human  heart'?  If  that  one  genius',  though  groping 
in  the  thick  darkness  of  absurd  idolatry ',  wrought  so  glo¬ 
rious  a  transformation  in  the  character  of  his  countrymen', 
ivhat  may  we  not  look  for  from  the  universal  dissemination 
of  those  writings  on  whose  authors  was  poured  the  full 
splendour  of  eternal  truth''?  If  unassisted  human  nature', 
spell-bound  by  a  childish  mythology',  has  done  so  much\ 
ivhat  may  we  not  hope  for  from  the  supernatural  efforts  of 
pre-eminent  geniuses,  who  “spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost'?” 


SECTION  V. 

St.  John ,  Chapter  IX. 

And',  as  Jesus  passed  by',  he  saw  a  man  that  had  been  blind 
from  his  birth\  And  his  disciples  asked  him',  saying',  Mas¬ 
ter',  who  did  sin\  this  man',  or  his  parents' ,“  that  he  was 
born  blind  ?  Jesus  answered',  Neither  hath  this  man  sin¬ 
ned',  nor  his  parents':®  but',  that  the  works  of  God  should 
be  made  manifest  in  him'J  I  must  work  the  works  of  himc 
that  sent  me',  while  it  is  day\:  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work'.  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world',  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world'. 

When  lie  had  thus  spoken',  he  spit  on  the  ground',  and 
made  clay  of  the  spittle',  and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
man  with  the  clay',  and  said  unto  him',  Go',  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam),  (which  is',  by  interpretation',  Senty.)  He 
went  his  way',  therefore','*  and  washed',  and  came' — seeing '. 

The  neighbours' ,  therefore','*  and  they  that  before  had 
seen  him',  and  knew  that  he  was  blind',  said',  Is  not  this 
he  that  sat  and  begged'?  Some  said',  This  is  he':  other s 
said',  He  is  like  him':  but  he  said',  I  am  he'.  Therefore^ 
said  they  unto  him',  How  were  thine  eyes  opened'?  He 
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answered  and  said',  A  man  that  is  called  Jesus',  made  clay1, 
and  anointed  mine  eyes',  and  said  unto  me',  Go  to  the  pool 
of  Siloam',  and  wash'.  And  I  went  and  washed',  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  sight''.  Then  said  they  unto  him',  Where  is  he'? 
He  said',  I  know  not'. 

They  brought  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime  was 
blind'.  And  it  was  the  Sabbath  day  when  Jesus  made  the 
clay',  and  opened  his  eyes'.  Then',  again', “  the  Pharisees 
also  asked  him  how  he  had  received  his  sight'.  He  said 
unto  them',  He  put  clay  upon  mine  eyes',  and  I  ivashed',  and 
do  see'.  Therefore6  said  some  of  the  Pharisees',  This  man 
is  not  of  God1,  because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  dcnf. 
Others  said',  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner’,  do  such  mira¬ 
cles'?  And  there  was  a  division  among  them'. 

They  say  unto  the  blind  man  again', a  what  sayest  thou  of 
him',  that  he  hath  opened  thine  eyes'?  He  said',  He  is  a 
• prophet \  But  the  Jews  did  not  believe  concerning  him', 
that  he  had  been  blind',  and  received  his  sight',  until  they 
called  the  parents  of  him  that  had  received  his  sight'.  And 
they  asked  them',  saying',  Is  this  your  son1  who',  ye  say',  was 
born  blind’?  How  then  doth'’  he  now  see'?  His  parents 
answered  them  and  said',  We  know  that  this  is  our  son',  and 
that  he  was  born  blind':  but  by  what  means  he  now  seeth', 
we  know  not';  or  who  hath  opened  his  eyes',  we  know  not'. 
He  is  of  age':  ask  him'.  He  shall  speak  for  himself '. 

These  words  spake  his  parents',  because  they  j eared  the 
Jews':  for  the  Jews  had  agreed  already', that  if  any  man 
did  confess  that  he  was  Christ',  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue'.  Therefore6  said  his  parents',  He  is  of  age':  ask 
him'. 

Then  again a  called  they  the  man  that  had  been  blind', 
and  said  unto  him',  Give  God  the  praise':  we  know  that 
this  man  is  a  sinner '.  He  answered  and  said',  Whether  he 
is  a  sinner  or  not',  I  do  not  know':  one  thing  I  know',  that', 
whereas',  I  was  blind’,  now  I  see1. 

Then  said  they  to  him  again',  What  did  he  to  thee'?  — 
how  opened  he  thine  eyes'?  He  answered  them',  I  have  told 
you  already ',  and  ye  did  not  hear',  Wherefore  would  ye 
hear  it  again'?a  will  ye  also  be  his  disciples'? 
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Then  they  reviled  him',a  and  said',  Thou  art  his  disciple'; 
but  we  are  Moses ’  disciples'.  We  know  that  God  spake  un¬ 
to  Moses';  as  for  this  fellow',  we  know  not  whence  he  is'. 
The  man  answered  and  said  unto  them',  Why',  herein  is  a 
marvellous  thing',  that  ye  know  not  whence  he  is',  and  yet', 
he  hath  opened  mine  eyes'.  Now  we  know  that  God  hear- 
eth  not  sinners1:  but  if  any  man  be  a  iv  or  shipper  of  God', 
and  doeth  his  will',  him  he  heareth '.  Since  the  world  be¬ 
gan  has  it  not  been  heard  that  a  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one 
that  was  born  blind'.  If  this  man  were  not  of  God',  he 
could  do  nothing '.  They  answered  and  said  unto  him', 
Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins' ,  and  dost  thou  teach  us'? 
And  they  cast  him  out'. 

Jesus  heard b  that  they  had  cast  him  out':  and  when  he 
had  found  him',  he  said  unto  him',  Dost0  thou  believe  on 
the  Son  of  God'?  He  answered  and  said',  Who  is  he', 
Lord',  that  I  may  believe  on  him'?  And  Jesus  said  unto 
him',  Thou  hast  both  seen  him',  and  it  is  he  that  talheth 
with  thee'.  And  he  said',  Lord',  I  believe'. — And  he  wor¬ 
shipped  him'. 

And  Jesus  said',  For  judgment11  I  am  come  into  this 
world';  that  they  who  see  not',  may  see',  and  that  they  who 
see',  may  be  made  blind'.  And  some  of  the  Pharisees  that 
were  with  him',  heardb  these  words',  and  said  unto  him', 
Are  we  blind  also'?  Jesus  said  unto  them',  if  ye  were 
blind',  ye  would  have  no  sin';  but  now  ye  say',  We  see': 
therefore  your  sin  remainetli''. 


SECTION  VI. 

Industry  necessary  to  the  Attainment  of  Eloquence. 

WARE. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  testimony  to  prove  how 
much  depends  upon  industry.  Not  an  eminent  orator  has 
lived  but  is  an  example  of  it.  Yet,  in  contradiction  to  all 
this,  the  almost  universal  feeling  appears  to  be,  that  indus- 
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try  can  effect  nothing,  that  eminence  is  the  result  of  acci¬ 
dent,  and  that  every  one  must  be  content  to  remain  just 
what  he  may  happen  to  be.  Tims,  multitudes,  who  come 
forward  as  teachers  and  guides,  suffer  themselves  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  most  indifferent2  attainments,6  and  a  miserable 
mediocrity,  without  so  much  as  inquiring  how  they  may  rise 
higher,  much  less,  making  any  attempt  to  rise.  For  any 
other  art  they  would  have  served  an  apprenticeship,  and 
would  be  ashamed  to  practise  it  in  publick  before  they  had 
learned  it.  If  any  one  would  sing,  he  attends  a  master,  and 
is  drilled  in  the  very  elementary  principles;  and  it  is  only 
after  the  most  laborious  process  that  he  dares  to  exercise 
his  voice  in  publick.  This  he  does,c  though  he  has  scarce 
any  thing  to  learn  but  the  mechanical  execution  of  what 
lies  in  sensible  forms  before  the  eye.  But  the  extempore'* 
speaker,  who  is  to  invent,  as  well  as  to  utter,  to  carry  on  an 
operation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  produce  sound,  enters 
upon  the  work  without  preparatory  discipline,  and  then 
wonders  that  he  fails!  If  he  were  learning  to  play  on  the 
flute  for  publick  exhibition,  how  many  hours  and  days  would 
he  spend  in  giving  facility  to  his  fingers,  and  in  attaining 
the  power  of  the  sweetest  and  most  expressive  execution! 
If  he  were  devoting  himself  to  the  organ,  how  many  months 
and  years  would  he  labour,  that  he  might  know  its  com¬ 
pass,  and  become  master  of  its  keys,  and  be  able  to  draw 
out,  at  will,  all  its  various  combinations  of  harmonious 
sound,  and  its  full  richness  and  delicacy  of  expression! 
And  yet,  he  will  fancy  that  the  grandest,  the  most  various, 
and  the  most  expressive  of  all  instruments — an  instrument 
which  the  infinite  Creator  has  fashioned  by  the  union  of  an 
intellectual  soul  with  the  powers  of  speech,  may  be  played 
upon  without  study  or  practice.  He  comes  to  it  a  mere, 
uninstructed  tyro,  and  thinks,  at  once,  to  manage  all  its 
stops,  and  command  the  whole  compass  of  its  varied  and 
comprehensive  power!  He  finds  himself  a  bungler  in  the 
attempt;  is  mortified  at  his  failure,  and  settles  it  in  his  mind 
forever,  that  the  attempt  is  unavailing. 

Success  in  every  art,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  talent, 
is  always  the  reward  of  industry  and  pains.  But  the  in¬ 
stances  are  many,of  men  of  the  finest,  natural  genius,  whose 
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beginnings  have  promised  much,  but  who  have  wretchedly 
degenerated  as  they  advanced,  because  they  trusted  to  their 
gifts,  and  made  no  efforts  to  improve  upon  them.  That 
there  have  never  been  other  men  of  equal  endowments® 
with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  none  would  venture  to  sup¬ 
pose;  but  who  have  so  devoted  themselves  to  their  art,  or 
who  have  become  their  equals  in  excellence?6  If  those 
great  men  had  been  like  others,  content  to  continue  as  they 
began,  and  had  never  made  their  persevering  efforts  for  im¬ 
provement,'1  what  would  their  countries  have  been  benefitted 
by  their  genius,  or  the  world  have  known  of  their  fame?  They 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  undistinguished  crowd  that 
sunk  to  oblivion  around  them.  Of  how  many  more  will 
the  same  remark  prove  true;  and  what  encouragement1*  is 
thus  given  to  the  industrious!  With  such  encouragement^ 
then,  how  inexcusable  is  that  negligence  which  suffers  the 
most  interesting6  and  important  truths  to  seem  heavy  and 
dull,  and  fall  ineffectual  to  the  ground,  through  mere  slug¬ 
gishness  in  their  delivery!  How  unworthy  of  one  who  per¬ 
forms  the  high  functions  of  a  religious  instructer,  upon 
whom  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  religious  knowledge, 
and  devotional  sentiments,/ and  final  character,  of  many  fel¬ 
low-beings,  to  imagine,  that  he  can  worthily  discharge  this 
great  concern,  by  occasionally  talking  for  an  hour,  he  knows 
not  how,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  has  taken  no  pains  to 
render  correct,  impressive,  and  attractive;  and  which,  mere¬ 
ly  through  want  of  that  command  over  himself  which  study 
would  give,  is  unmethodical,  verbose,  inaccurate,  feeble, 
trifling!  It  has  been  said  of  the  good  preacher,  that  “truths 
divine  come  mended  from  his  tongue.”  Alas!  they  come 
ruined  and  worthless  from  such  a  man  as  the  one  here  de¬ 
scribed.  They  lose  that  holy  energy,  by  which  they  are  to 
convert  the  soul  and  purify  man  for  heaven,  and  sink,  in 
interest  and  efficacy,  below  the  level  of  those  principles 
which  govern  the  ordinary  affairs  of  this  lower  world. 
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SECTION  VII. 

On  Eloquence. — wirt. 

Tell  me',  then',  you  who  are  capable  of  doing  it',  what  is 
this  divine  eloquence'?  What  the  charm  by  which  the  ora¬ 
tor  binds  the  senses  of  his  audience'; — by  which  he  at¬ 
tunes',  and  touches',  and  sweeps  the  human  lyre',  with  the 
resistless  sway'  and  master  hand  of  a  Timotheus'?  Is  not 
the  whole  mystery  comprehended  in 'one  word' — SYMPA¬ 
THY'?  I  mean',  not  merely  that  tender  passion  which 
quavers  the  lip',  and  fills  the  eye',  of  the  babe  when  it 
looks  on  the  sorrows  and  tears  of  another',  but  that  still 
more  delicate  and  subtile  quality  by  which  we  passively 
catch  the  very  colours',  momentum',  and  strength  of  the 
mind  to  whose  operations  we  are  attending';  which  con¬ 
verts  every  speaker  to  whom  we  listen',  into  a  Procrustes' , 
and  enables  him',  for  the  moment',  to  stretch  or  lop  our 
faculties  to  fit  the  standard  of  his  own  mind'. 

If  there  is  not  something  of  this  secret  intercourse  from 
spirit  to  spirit',  how  does  it  happen  that  one  speaker  shall 
gradually  invade  and  benumb  all  the  faculties  of  my  souk, 
as  if  I  were  handling  a  torpedo';  while  another  shall  awaken 
and  arouse  me',  like  the  clangour  of  the  martial  trumpet'? 
How  does  it  happen',  that  the  first  shall  infuse  his  poor 
spirit  into  my  system',  lethargize  my  native  intellects',  and 
bring  down  my  powers  exactly  to  the  level  of  his  own'?  or 
that  the  last  shall  descend  upon  me  like  an  angel  of  light', 
breathe  new  energies  into  my  frame',  dilate  my  soul  with 
his  own  intelligence',  exalt  me  into  a  new  and  nobler  region 
of  thought',  snatch  me  from  the  earth  at  pleasure',  and  rap 
me  to  the  seventh  heaven'?  And',  what  is  still  more  won¬ 
derful',  how  does  it  happen  that  these  different  effects  en¬ 
dure  so  long  after  the  agency  of  the  speaker  has  ceased'? 
insomuch',  that  if1,  after  listening  to  the  first  speaker',  I  sit 
down  to  any  intellectual  exercise',  my  performance  shall  be 
unworthy  even  of  me',  and  the  numb-fish  visible  and  tan¬ 
gible  in  every  sentence':  whereas',  if',  after  having  attended 
to  the  last  mentioned  orator,  I  enter  on  the  same  amuse¬ 
ment',  I  shall  be  astonished  at  the  elevation  and  vigour  of 
my  own  thoughts';  and',  if  I  accidentally  meet  with  the 
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same  production  a  month  or  two  afterwards',  when  my  mind 
has  lost  the  inspiration',  I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  for  my  own  work'? 

Whence  is  all  this'?  To  me  it  would  seem',  that  it  must 
proceed  either  from  the  subtile  commerce  between  the 
spirits  of  men',  which  lord  Verulam  notices',  and  which 
enables  the  speaker  thereby  to  identify  his  hearer  with  him¬ 
self';  or  else',  that  the  mind  of  man  possesses',  independent 
of  any  volition  on  the  part  of  its  proprietor',  a  species  of 
pupillary  faculty  of  dilating  and  contracting  itself',  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  pencil  of  the  rays  of  light  which  the  speaker 
throws  upon  it';  which  dilation  or  contraction',  as  in  the 
case  of  the  eye',  cannot  be  immediately  and  abruptly  al¬ 
tered'. 

Whatever  may  be  the  solution',  the  fact',  I  think',  is  cer¬ 
tainly  as  I  have  stated  it':  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
same  effect  is  produced',  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree', 
by  perusing  books  into  which  different  degrees  of  spirit  and 
genius  have  been  infused'.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  never  sits  down  to  a  composition  in  which  he 
wishes  to  shine',  without  previously  reading',  with  intense 
application',  half  a  dozen  pages  of  his  favourite  Boling- 
broke'.  Having  taken  the  character  and  impulse  of  that 
writer’s  mind',  he  declares  that  he  feels  his  pen  flow  with  a 
spirit  not  his  own';  and  that',  if',  in  the  course  of  his  work', 
his  powers  begin  to  languish',  he  finds  it  easy  to  revive  and 
charge  them  afresh  from  the  same  neverfailing  source'. 

If  these  things  are  not  visionary',  it  becomes  important 
to  a  man',  for  a  new  reason',  what  books  he  reads',  and 
what  company  he  keeps',  since',  according  to  lord  Verulam’s 
notion',  an  influx  of  the  spirits  of  others',  may  change  the 
native  character  of  his  heart  and  understanding',  before  he 
is  aware  of  it';  or ,  according  to  the  other  suggestion',  he 
may  so  habitually  contract  the  pupil  of  his  mind',  as  to  be 
disqualified  for  the  comprehension  of  a  great  subject',  and 
fit  only  for  microscopick  observations'.  Whereas',  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  company',  and  reading  the  works',  of  men  of  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  genius  only',  he  may  receive  their  qualities  by 
subtile  transmission',  and  eventually  get  the  eye',  the  ar¬ 
dour',  and  the  enterprise  of  an  eagle'. 

But  whither  am  I  wandering'?  Permit  me  to  return'. — 
Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  principles  first  mentioned', 
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it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  conclusion7,  that  whenever  an 
orator  wishes  to  know  what  effect  he  has  produced  on  his 
audience',  he  should  coolly  and  conscientiously  propound 
to  himself  this  question':  Have  I  myself,  throughout  my 
oration',  felt  those  clear  and  cogent  convictions  of  judg¬ 
ment',  and  that  pure  and  exalted  fire  of  the  soul',  with 
which  I  wished  to  inspire  others'?  For',  he  may  rely  upon 
it',  that  he  can  no  more  impart  or  (to  use  Bacon’s  word,) 
transmit  convictions  and  sensations  which  he  himself  has 
not',  at  the  time',  sincerely  felt',  than  he  can  convey  a  clear 
title  to  property  in  which  he  himself  has  no  right'. 

This  leads  me  to  point  out  a  fault  which  I  have  often 
noticed'.  Following  up  too  closely  the  cold  conceit  of  the 
Roman  division  of  an  oration',  some  speakers  set  aside  a 
particular  part  of  their  discourse',  (usually  the  preroration',) 
in  which  they  take  it  into  their  heads  that  they  will  be  pa- 
thetick'.  Accordingly',  when  they  reach  this  part',  whether 
it  be  prompted  by  the  feelings  or  not',  a  mighty  bustle  com¬ 
mences'.  The  speaker  pricks  up  his  ears',  erects  his  chest', 
tosses  his  arms  with  hysterical  vehemence',  and  says  every 
thing  which  he  supposes  ought  to  affect  his  hearers',  but  it 
is  all  in  vain':  for  it  is  obvious  that  every  thing  he  says  is 
prompted  by  the  head';  and',  however  it  may  display  his 
ingenuity  and  fertility',  however  it  may  appeal  to  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  hearers',  it  will  never  strike  deeper'.  The 
hearts  of  the  audience  will  refuse  all  commerce  except 
with  the  heart  of  the  speaker';  nor',  in  this  commerce',  is 
it  possible',  by  any  disguise  however  artful',  to  impose  false 
ware  upon  them'.  However  the  speaker  may  labour  to 
seem  to  feel',  however  near  he  may  approach  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  reality',  the  heart',  nevertheless',  possesses  a 
keen',  unerring  sense  which  never  fails  to  detect  the  im¬ 
posture'.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  heart  of  man  stamps  a 
secret  mark  on  all  its  effusions',  which  alone  can  give  them 
currency',  and  which  no  ingenuity',  however  adroit',  can 
successfully  counterfeit'. 

I  have  been  not  a  little  diverted  in  listening  to  some  of 
these  fine  orators  who  deal  almost  entirely  in  this  pathos  of 
the  head'.  They  practise  the  start',  the  pause' — make  an 
immense  parade  of  attitudes  and  gestures',  and  seem  to  ima¬ 
gine  themselves  piercing  the  heart  with  a  thousand  wounds'. 
The  heart',  all  the  time',  developing  every  trick  that  is  play- 
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ed  to  cajole  her',  and  sitting  serene  and  composed',  looks  on 
and  smiles  at  the  ridiculous  pageant0  as  it  passes'. 

Nothing',  in  my  opinion',  can  be  more  ill-judged  in  an 
orator',  than  to  indulge  himself  in  this  idle',  artificial  pa¬ 
rade'.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  an  exordium'.  It  is 
as  much  as  to  say',  caveat  auditor ';  ( let  the  auditor  take 
care';)  and',  for  my  own  part',  the  moment6  I  see  an  orator 
rise  with  this  menacing  majesty',  assume  a  look  of  solemn 
wisdom',  stretch  forth  his  right  arm',  like  the  rubens  dexter 
{red  right  hand )  of  Jove',  and  hear  him  open  his  throat  in 
deep  and  tragick  tone',  1  feel  myself  involuntarily  braced', 
and  in  an  attitude  of  defence',  as  if  I  were  going  to  take  a 
bout  with  Mendoza'. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Caspar  Hauser. 

The  following  sketch  of  this  extraordinary  and  ill-fated  youth ,  is  extract¬ 
ed  from  an  account  given  of  him  by  Anslem  Yon  Feuerbach,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  one  of  the  Bavarian  courts  of  appeal — translated  by  H.  G. 
Linberg,  and  published  at  Boston,  by  Allen  &  Ticknor,  1832. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1828,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  a 
citizen  of  Nuremberg,  (in  Franconia,)  who  lived  near  the 
small  and  unfrequented  Haller  gate,  and  who  was,  at  the 
time,  loitering  before  his  door,  observed,  at  a  short  distance, 
a  young  man  in  a  peasant’s  dress.  He  was  standing  in  a 
very  singular  posture,  and,  apparently0  like  one  intoxicated, 
was  endeavouring  to  walk,  but  without  the  ability  to  keep 
himself  erect,  or  to  govern  the  movement  of  his  legs.  The 
citizen  approached  the  stranger,  who  held  out  to  him  a  let¬ 
ter,  directed  “To  the  captain  of  the  4th  Esgataren  of  the 
Shwoliskay  regiment,  Nuremberg.” 

The  captain  referred  to,  lived  near  the  New  gate;  and, 
though  not  without  much  difficulty,  thither  the  citizen  con¬ 
ducted  the  strange  youth.  On  entering  the  captain’s  man¬ 
sion,  the  stranger  advanced  towards^  the  servant  who  opened 
the  door,  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
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addressing  him  in  a  jargon  of  indistinct  and  almost  alto¬ 
gether  inarticulate  sounds,  the  meaning  of  which  no  one 
could  comprehend.  The  servant  asked  him  what  he  want¬ 
ed;  who  he  was;  and  whence  he  came;  but  the  stranger  ap¬ 
peared  to  understand  none  of  his  interrogatories,  his  only 
reply  being,  “Aesechtene  mocht  ich  waehn,”  &c.:  the  same 
unintelligible  jargon  he  had  previously  uttered  when  accost¬ 
ed  by  the  citizen  who  accompanied  him.  He  was  so  much 
fatigued  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk  or  stand.  Weeping, 
and  with  an  expression  of  excessive  pain,  he  pointed  to 
his  feet,  which  were  sinking  under  him.  He  appeared,  also, 
to  be  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst.  A  small  piece  of 
meal  was,  therefore,  offered  him;  but  the  first  morsel  had 
hardly  touched  his  lips,  before  he  shuddered,  the  muscles 
of  his  face  being,  at  the  same  time,  seized  with  spasms; 
and,  with  visible  horrour,  he  spit  it  out.  On  tasting  a  few 
drops  of  beer  that  was  presented  to  him,  he  likewise  show¬ 
ed  the  same  marks  of  aversion.  But  a  bit  of  bread,  and  a 
glass  of  water,  he  swallowed  greedily,  and  with  great  satis¬ 
faction.  In  the  mean  time,  all  attempts  to  gain  any  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  his  person,  his  arrival,  or  his  residence, 
were  altogether  fruitless.  His  language  consisted  of  tears, 
moans,  and  unintelligible  sounds,  or  of  an  awkward  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  words  already  mentioned. 

In  the  captain’s  house,  he  was  taken  for  a  kind  of  demi- 
savage.  The  captain  knew  nothing  of  the  stranger;  nor 
could  he  learn  any  thing  concerning  him  from  the  letter 
which  he  had  brought,  any  more  than  by  questioning  him. 
For  a  development0  of  the  mystery  which  hung  over  the 
character  and  purposes  of  this  singular  being,  as  well  as  for 
the  care  of  bis  person,  he  was  consigned  over  to  the  city 
policed  His  journey  to  the  police-office,  in  his  pitiable 
situation,  (for,  it  afterwards  proved,  that  this  was  about  his 
first  attempt  at  walking,  and  the  first  time  he  had  worn  shoes 
or  boots;  and,  moreover,  that  the  boots  he  then  had  on,  had 
excoriated  and  sorely  blistered  his  feet,)  was  almost  a 
course  of  martyrdom,  and  accomplished  with  great  difficulty. 

At  the  guard-room,  he  was  equally  regarded  as  a  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon.  The  attempt  to  examine  him 
by  questions,  proved  altogether  unavailing.  A  repetition  of 
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the  sounds,  “Ae  reuta  waehn,”  &.c.  (to  which  sounds  he 
himself,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  attached  not  the 
shadow  of  a  meaning,)  were  the  only  sounds  or  words  which, 
on  the  most  diverse  occasions,  he  uttered.  He  appeared 
neither  to  know,  nor  to  consider,  where  he  was.  He  be¬ 
trayed  neither  astonishment,0  fear,  nor  confusion;  but  rather 
showed  that  kind  of  insensibility,  or  brutish  dullness,  which 
either  leaves  external  objects  entirely  unnoticed,  or  gazes 
at  them  without  thought,  and  suffers  them  to  pass  without 
being  affected  by  them.  His  tears  and  whimpering,  while 
he  was  frequently  pointing  to  his  tortured  and  tottering  feet, 
together  with  his  awkward  and  child-like  demeanour,  soon 
excited  the  compassion  of  all  who  were  present.  A  soldier 
offered  him  a  piece  of  meat  and  a  glass  of  beer;  but  these, 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  captain’s  house,  he  rejected 
with  shuddering  and  abhorrence.  Another  gave  him  a 
piece  of  coin.  At  this  he  expressed  the  joy  of  a  little 
child;  and,  in  short,  his  whole  conduct  and  demeanour 
seemed  to  be  that  of  a  child  scarcely  two  years  old,  al¬ 
though  he  possessed*  the  body  of  a  young  man. 

The  police,  not  knowing  whether  to  consider  him  an 
ideot,  a  madman,  or  a  savage,  or  whether,  under  the  guise 
of  a  stupid  boy,  some  cunning  deceiver  might  not  be  con¬ 
cealed,  sent  him  to  the  tower  of  the  Vestner  gate,  a  place 
used  for  the  confinement  of  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

The  name,  Caspar  Hauser,  he  wore  upon  his  hat,  when 
first  discovered  in  Nuremberg.  His  dress  was  very  shabby, 
though  evidently  not  that  of  a  peasant,  nor  one  made  for 
himself.  His  pockets  were  stuffed  with  religious  manu¬ 
scripts  and  books.  The  letter  which  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
was  written,  a  part  in  German  characters,  and  a  part  in  Latin; 
but,  instead  of  giving  any  satisfactory  information  concern¬ 
ing  him,  it  seemed  purposely  penned  with  a  view  to  render 
still  more  difficult  the  solution  of  the  dark  enigma  which 
Caspar  presented  in  his  own  person.  It  purported  to  be 
written  by  a  female;  stated  that  Caspar  was  1 7  years  old; 
and  that  he  wished  to  become  a  soldier. 

On  his  first  appearance  in  Nuremberg,  Caspar  was  only 
four  feet  and  nine  inches  in  height;  but  his  stature  soon 
rapidly  increased.  His  complexion  was  fair;  his  limbs  werec 
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delicately  formed;  his  hands  small  and  beautifully  shaped; 
and  the  soles  of  his  feet,  as  well  as  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
were  as  soft  as  those  of  an  infant;  but  his  countenance 
lacked  animation  and  expression;  and  the  staring  look  of 
his  clear  and  bright  blue  eyes,  betrayed  an  infantile  inanity. 
If  any  thing  pleasant,  however,  affected  his  mind,  a  smiling, 
heart-winning  sweetness  diffused  itself  over  his  features, 
and  lighted  up  his  countenance  with  that  irresistible  charm 
which  is  revealed  by  the  joy  of  an  innocent  child.  He 
knew  but  little  better  how  to  use  his  hands  and  fingers, 
than  he  did  his  legs  and  feet.  In  taking  hold  of  any  thing, 
he  employed  the  tips  of  his  first  finger  and  thumb,  with  the 
others  stretched  out  stiff  and  straight,  in  the  uncouth  and 
awkward  manner  of  a  little  child  that  has  not  yet  learned  to 
handle  things.  His  gait,  like  that  of  an  infant  making  its 
first  essays  in  leading  strings,  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a 
walk,  but  rather  a  waddling,  tottering,  groping  of  his  way — 
a  painful  medium  between  the  motion  of  falling,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  keep  himself  upright.  In  attempting  to 
walk,  instead  of  first  treading  firmly  on  his  heel,  as  per¬ 
sons  commonly  do,  he  placed  his  heels  and  the  balls  of  his 
feet  simultaneously11  upon  the  ground;  and,  instead  of  lifting 
only  one  foot  at  a  time,  he  would  endeavour  to  raise  both  at 
once.  In  this  miserably  awkward  manner,  he  stumbled 
and  hopped  slowly  and  heavily  forward,  with  arms  stiff  and 
stretched  out,  which  he  seemed  to  use  as  balance-poles. 
The  slightest  impediment  caused  him  to  fall  flat  on  the 
floor:  and  for  a  long  time  -after  his  arrival,  he  could  not  go 
up  or  down  stairs  without  assistance.6 


SECTION  IX. 

Caspar  Hauser — Continued. 

The  surprise  and  wonder  excited  by  Caspar  Hauser’s  first 
appearance  in  Nuremberg,  soon  settled  down  into  the  form 
of  a  dark  and  horrid  enigma,  to  explain  which,  various  con¬ 
jectures  were  resorted  to.  By  no  means  an  ideot  or  a  mad- 
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man,  he  was  so  mild,  so  obedient,  and  so  good-natured,  that 
no  one  could  any  longer  regard  this  forlorn  and  forsaken 
stranger  as  a  savage,  or  a  child  grown  up  among  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest.  And  yet,  he  was  so  destitute  of  words 
and  conceptions,  so  unacquainted  with  the  most  common, 
objects  and  operations  of  nature,  and  showed  so  great  an 
indifference,  nay,  abhorrence,®  to  all  the  ordinary  customs, 
conveniences,  and  necessaries  of  life,  and,  moreover,  evinc¬ 
ed  peculiarities  so  extraordinaryi  in  all  the  characteristicks 
of  his  mental,  moral,  physical,  and  social  being,  as  seemed 
to  leave  no  other  choice  than  to  regard  him,  either  as  an 
inhabitant  of  some  other  planet,  miraculously  transferredc 
to  the  earths  or  as  one  who  (like  the  ideal  man  of  Plato) 
had  been  born  and  bred  under  ground,  and  who,  having 
arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  had  now,  for  the  first  time, 
emerged  from  his  dark  abode,  and  ascended  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  behold  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Caspar  continued  to  show  the  greatest  aversion  to  all 
kinds  of  food  and  drink,  except  dry  bread  and  water. 
Without  swallowing,  or  even  tasting  them,  the  very  smell 
of  most  kinds  of  common  food,  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
shudder,  or  to  affect  him  still  more  disagreeably.  The 
least  drop  of  wine,  coffee,  or  the  like,  secretly  mixed  with 
the  water  which  he  drank,  produced  in  him  cold  sweats,  or 
caused  him  to  be  seized  with  vomiting  or  violent  headache. 
A  person  once  attempted  to  force  upon  him  some  brandy, 
under  a  pretence  that  it  was  water;  but  the  glass  had  scarce¬ 
ly  reached  his  lips,  when  he  turned  pale,  sunk  down,  and 
would  have  fallen  backward  against  a  glass  door,  had  he 
not  been  instantlye  supported.  Even  milk,  whether  boiled 
or  fresh,  he  could  not  bear.  At  one  time,  some  meat  being 
concealed  in  his  bread,  he  smelt  it  immediately,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  great  aversion  to  it;  but  being  prevailed  on  to  eat 
it,  extreme  illness  followed  as  the  consequence.  During 
the  night,  which,  with  him,  commenced  regularly  with  the 
setting,  and  ended  with  the  rising,  of  the  sun, he  lay  upon  his 
bed  of  straw;  and  in  the  daytime,  he  sat  upon  the  floor,  with 
his  legs  stretched  out  straight  before  him.  When,  for  the 
first  time,  a  lighted  candle  was  placed  before  him,  he  was 
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delighted  with  the  shining  flame,  and  unsuspectingly  put 
his  fingers  into  it;  but  he  soon  drew  them  back,  crying  out 
and  weeping.  In  order  to  try  their  effect  upon  him,  feigned 
cuts  and  thrusts  with  a  naked  sabre,  were  made  at  him;  but 
he  remained  immovable,  without  even  winking:  nor  did  he 
seem  to  harbour  the  least  suspicion  that  any  harm  could 
thus  be  done  to  him.  On  placing  a  looking-glass  before 
him,  he  caught  at  his  own  reflected  image,  and  then  looked 
behind  it  in  order  to  find  the  person  whom  he  imagined 
was  concealed  there.  Like  a  little  child,  he  endeavoured 
to  lay  hold  of  every  glittering  object  he  saw;  and  when  he 
could  not  reach  it,  or  when  forbidden  to  touch  it,  he  wept. 
Of  ordinary  transactions  which  passed  before  his  eyes,  he 
took  not  the  least  notice;  but  when  objects  were  brought 
very  near  to  him,  he  gazed  at  them  with  a  vacant  look, 
which,  in  many  instances,  was  expressive  of  curiosity  and 
astonishment.  His  whole  vocabulary  contained  only  two 
words.  Whatever  partook  of  the  human  form,  he  called, 
without  any  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  bna;  and  to  every 
animal  he  met  with,  whether  quadruped  or  biped,  whether 
dog,  cat,  goose,  or  fowl,  he  gave  the  name  of  ross;  a  term 
which,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  in  his  dictionary, 
meant  horse.  With  white  horses,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly 
pleased;  but  black  animals  were  regarded  by  him  with 
aversion  and  fear.  The  sight  of  a  black  hen  advancing  to- 
wards  him,  once  put  him  in  so  great  fear,  that  he  cried  out 
lustily;  and,  notwithstanding  his  feet  refused  to  perform 
their  office,  he  made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  run  away 
from  her. 

Hot  only  Caspar’s  mind,  but,  also,  several  of  his  senses, 
appeared,  at  first,  to  be  in  a  state  of  torpour,  from  which 
they  were  aroused,  and  opened  up  to  the  perception  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  by  slow  degrees.  It  was  not  before  the  lapse 
of  several  days,  that  he  began  to  notice  the  striking  of  the 
town  clock,  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  These  sounds  ex¬ 
cited  in  him  the  most  profound  astonishment,  which  was,  at 
first,  expressed  only  by  listening  looks,  and  peculiar,  spas- 
modick  motions  of  the  muscles  of  his  face;  but  these  were 
soon  succeeded  by  a  stare  of  benumbed  meditation.  Some 
weeks  after,  a  band  of  musick  passed  by  the  tower,  close 
under  his  window.  On  hearing  it,  he  suddenly  stood  listen¬ 
ing,  motionless  as  a  statue.  His  countenance  appeared  to 
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be  transfigured,  and  his  eyes,  as  it  were,  to  radiate  his  ecsta- 
cy;  his  ears  and  eyes  seemed  to  follow  the  movements  of 
the  sounds  as  they  receded  and  died  away  in  the  distance;® 
and,  when  they  had  long  ceased  to  be  audible  to  others,  he 
still  continued  immovably  fixed  in  a  listening  posture,  as  if 
unwilling  to  lose  the  last  vibrations  of  these,  to  him,  celes¬ 
tial  notes,  or  as  if  his  soul  had  followed  them,  and  left  its 
body  behind  it  in  a  state  of  torpid  insensibility.  Future 
developments  clearly  illustrated,  however,  that,  by  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  almost  superhuman  acuteness  of  hearing, 
he  actually  heard,  in  this  instance,4  the  sounds,  long  after 
they  had  become  inaudible  to  common  ears. 

Among  the  remarkable  phenomena  which  appeared  in 
Caspar’s  conduct,  it  w-as  soon  observed  that  the  idea  of 
horses,  and,  particularly,  of  wooden  horses ,  was  one  which, 
in  his  estimation,  must  have  acquired  no  small  degree  of 
importances  The  word  ross,  he  pronounced  more  fre- 
quently'*  than  any  other,  and  on  the  most  diverse  occasions: 
sometimes,  indeed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  a  plaintive, 
beseeching  tone.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  presenting 
him  with  the  toy  of  a  wooden  horse.  Caspar,  who  had 
hitherto  been  much  dejected,  appeared  now  to  be,  as  it 
were,  suddenly  transformed,  and  conducted  himself  as  if 
he  had  found,  in  this  little  horse,  an  old  and  long-desired 
friend.  With  a  countenance0  smiling,  and  in  tears,  he  im¬ 
mediately  seated  himself  on  the  floor,  by  the  side  of  his 
inanimate  friend,  stroked  it,  patted  it,  kept  his  eyes  immo¬ 
vably  fixed  upon  it,  and  endeavoured  to  hang  upon  it  all 
the  variegated,  glittering  trifles  with  which  the  benevolence 
of  his  visiters  had  supplied  him;  and  it  was  only  thus  ap¬ 
plied,  that,  in  his  estimation,  these  trinkets  appeared  to 
have  acquired  their  true  value.  On  account  of  his  pecu¬ 
liar  partiality  for  wooden  horses,  he  was  soon  supplied  with 
several,  which  henceforward  became  his  constant  compa¬ 
nions  and  playmates.  With  them  he  constantly  employed 
himself,  either  in  decorating  them  with  trinkets,  or  in  drag¬ 
ging  them  backwards  and  forwards  by  his  side.  He  never 
ate  his  bread  without,  first  holding  every  morsel  of  it  to 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  horses;  nor  did  he  ever  drink 

aDls/  tanse — not,  dis'  tunse.  iln'stanse — not,  in'  stunse.  «Im- 
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water  without  first  dipping  their  mouths  into  it;  for  as  yet, 
in  his  infantile  soul,  ideas  of  things  animate  and  inanimate, 
organick  and  inorganick,  natural  and  artificial,  were  strange¬ 
ly  mingled  together. 

He  distinguished  animals  from  man  only  by  their  form, 
and  men  from  women  only  by  their  dress:  and,  on  account 
of  its  varied  and  lively  colours,  the  apparel  of  females  was 
far  more  pleasing  to  him  than  that  of  males.  He  therefore 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  a  girl;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  wear  women’s  clothes.  That  children  should  become 
grown  people,  was  altogether  inconceivable  to  him.  No 
idea  of  a  God,  no  idea  of  a  spiritual  existence — not  a  spark 
of  religion,  not  the  least  particle  of  any  dogmatick  system, 
was  to  be  found  in  his  mind;  but,  as  yet,  it  was  a  perfect 
blank  sheet,  on  which  the  first  impressions  were  to  be 
made.  Although  by  no  means  an  ideot,  nor  one  who  had 
been  neglected  by  nature,  yet,  innumerable  proofs  were 
not  wanting  to  show,  that,  with  the  age  and  physical  pow¬ 
ers  and  proportions  of  a  man,  he  had  the  mind  only  of  an 
infant® — that,  in  some  mysterious  and  inconceivable  man¬ 
ner,  he  must  have  beerrdeprived  of  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  giving  development  and  culture^  to  his  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers.  His  whole  demeanour  was  a  perfect  mirror  of  child¬ 
like  innocence.®  There  was  nothing  deceitful  in  him.  His 
expressions  (as  far  as  the  poverty  of  his  language  would  ad¬ 
mit)  exactly  corresponded  with  the  dictates  of  his  heart. 

In  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  the  tower,  Caspar  was 
no  longer  considered  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  forsaken  and 
neglected  child,  that  needed  to  be  cared  for  and  educated. 
Accordingly,  he  was  soon  taught  to  speak  and  write,  and  to 
begin  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  useful  ideas  adapted  to  his  infan¬ 
tile  conception;  and  when  his  mind  had  been  once  direct¬ 
ed  to  more  important  occupations,  he  no  longer  took  de¬ 
light  in  his  playthings.  Curiosity  soon  brought  multitudes 
to  see  him.  Some,  indeed,  regarded  him  only  as  an  object 
of  wonder  and  amusement-/  yet  others  conversed  with  him 
rationally,  and  endeavoured,  by  pronouncing  words  which 
they  made  him  repeat,  and  by  signs,  and  gestures/  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  means,  to  make  unknown  things  known  to  him, 
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and  to  awaken  his  mind  to  the  conception  and  communica¬ 
tion  of  ideas.  Every  thing  he  saw  or  heard,  was,  at  first, 
entirely  new  to  him,  and  supplied  him  with  new  materials 
of  thought,  and  tended  to  increase  his  slender  stock  of 
ideas. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  arrival  of  Caspar  in  Nurem¬ 
berg,  he  was  fortunately  placed  with  professor  Daumer,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  an  intelligent  and  humane  man, 
who,  in  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  heart,  agreed  to  take 
upon  himself  the  important  task  of  instructing  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  youth.  To  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  this  be¬ 
nevolent  gentleman,  was  Caspar,  in  no  small  degree,  in¬ 
debted  for  that  rapid  development  of  his  active  mind,  that  in¬ 
satiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  fervent4  zeal  to  lay  hold  of 
every  thing  that  was  new  to  him,  and  that  vivid  and  won¬ 
derfully  retentive  memory,  which,  to  the  astonishment0  of 
all,  he  soon  evinced. 

As  soon  as  Caspar  had  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  language  to  enable  him,  though  but  imperfectly,  to  com¬ 
municate  his  ideas,  means  were  employed  to  draw  from 
him  all  he  knew  concerning  his  wonderful  and  mysterious 
fate.  The  following  is  the  substancerf  of  his  own  account 
of  himself,  as  given  to  the  publick  in  July,  1828,  it  being  all 
he  could  recollect  of  the  history  of  his  past  life. 

‘Tie  knows  not  who  he  is,  nor  where  he  has  lived.  It 
was  only  on  his  appearance  in  Nuremberg  that  he  first  came 
into  the  light  of  the  world.  Here  he  first  learned,  that, 
besides  himself  and  ‘the  man  with  whom  he  had  always 
been,’  there  existed  other  men  and  other  creatures.  As 
far  back  as  he  can  recollect,  he  had  lived  in  a  hole,  or  nar¬ 
row  dungeon,  where  he  had  always  sat  upon  the  ground, 
with  his  feet  bare,  and  very  thinly  clad.  He  had  never, 
even  in  his  sleep,  lain  down ;  but  had  always  slept  in  an 
erect  posture ,  with  his  back  supported  by  the  wall  of  his 
narrow  cell.  In  his  apartment,  he  had  never  heard  a  sound , 
whether  produced  by  man,  an  animal,  or  the  elements.  He 
had  never  seen  the  heavens,  nor  the  light  of  day;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  distinction  between  night  and  day,  was  un¬ 
known  to  him.  Whenever  he  awoke  from  sleep,  he  had 
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always  found  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  by  his 
side.  Sometimes  the  water  had  a  bad  taste;  (that  is,  opium 
was  dissolved  in  it,  as  Caspar  afterwards  ascertained  by  be¬ 
ing  made  acquainted  with  this  drug;)  and  whenever  this 
was  the  case,  he  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  on  awak¬ 
ing  again,  found  that  he  had  clean  clothes  on,  and  his  nails 
cut.  He  had  never  seen  the  face  of  the  man  who  brought 
him  his  food  and  drink.” 

“In  his  hole,  he  had  two  wooden  horses  and  several  rib¬ 
bons.  With,  these  horses,  when  awake,  he  had  always 
amused  himself,  it  being  his  only  occupation, to  make  them 
run  by  his  side,  and  to  tie  the  ribbons  about  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions.  He  had  never  been  sick;  and,  in  only  one 
instance,  had  he  felt  the  sensation  of  pain.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  had  been  much  happier  there  than  in  the  world, 
where  the  effect  of  external  objects  upon  his  untutored 
senses,  caused  him  much  suffering.  How  long  he  had  liv¬ 
ed  in  this  situation,  he  knew  not;  for  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  time:  nor  did  he  know  when  or  how  he  came  there;  nor 
had  he  any  recollection  of  ever  having  been"  elsewhere. 
His  keeper  had  never  done  him  any  harm  but  once;  and 
then  he  gave  him  a  severe  blow  with  apiece  of  wood,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  run  his  horses  so  hard  as  to  make  a  noise.” 

“At  length  the  man  came,  lifted  him  up,  placed  him  on 
his  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  teach  him  to  stand.  This 
ceremony  he  repeated  several  times;  until,  at  last,  he  came 
and  placed  Caspar’s  hands  over  his  shoulders,  tied  them  fast, 
and  then  carried  him  on  his  back  out  of  the  prison.  When 
he  approached  the  fresh  air,  all  became  night;”  that  is,  he 
fainted  away. 

Of  Caspar’s  journey  to  the  place  where  he  wa3  disco¬ 
vered  by  the  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  all  he  recollects,  is, 
that  “several  times  he  ate  bread  and  drank  water;  that  ‘the 
man  with  whom  he  had  always  been,’"  repeatedly  tried  to 
teach  him  to  walk,  which  attempts  gave  him  great  pain; 
and  that  the  man  never  spoke  to  him,  except  to  repeat  the 
words,  ‘Reuta  waehn,’  ”  &c. 

Caspar  relates,  that  he  never  saw  the  face  of  the  man, 
either  on  this  journey,  or  in  his  prison;  and  that  not  long 
before  he  was  discovered  in  Nuremberg,  the  man  had  put 
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the  clothes  upon  him  which  he  then  wore.  He  neither  ob¬ 
served  nor  saw  the  objects  around  him;  and  therefore® 
could  not  tell  from  what  part  of  the  country,  in  what  di¬ 
rection,  or  by  which  way,  he  came.  All  he  was  conscious 
of,  was,  that  the  man  who  had  been  leading  him,  put.  the 
letter  which  he  brought  with  him,  into  his  hand,  and  then 
disappeared. 

This  history  of  the  mysterious  imprisonment  and  expo¬ 
sure  of  this  ill-fated  youth,  presents,  not  only  a  fearful,  but 
a  most  singular  and  obscure,  enigma; — an  enigma  which 
may,  indeed,  give  rise&  to  innumerable  questions  and  con¬ 
jectures, c  but  upon  which  no  light  has,  as  yet,  been  shed  that 
is  likely  to  lead  to  its  solution.  Caspar’s  mental  condition 
during  his  dungeon  life,  must  have  been  that  of  a  human  be¬ 
ing,  shut  up  in  his  infancy,  with  his  senses  and  his  intellect 
immersed  in  a  profound  sleep,  in  which  pitiable  condition 
he  was  compelled  to  drag  out,  at  least  sixteen  long  years 
of  the  bloom  and  spring-tide  of  life,  without  being  con¬ 
scious  of  even  a  dream.  From  the  stupour  of  this  more 
than  half  non-existent  state,  he  at  length  awoke  to  be  stun¬ 
ned,  and  pained,  and  petrified,  and  amazed  with  the  din, 
and  clamour,  and  unintelligible  impressions  of  a  variegated 
world.  This  appearance^  of  one  of  our  fellow  beings,  who 
had  attained  the  physical  powers  and  proportions  of  man¬ 
hood,  without  ever  having  learned  the  use  of  one  of  his 
senses,  or  without  ever  having  one  ray  of  knowledge  enter 
his  benighted  and  infantile  soul,  presents  one  of  the  most 
unique,  and  wonderful,  and  interesting/ and  instructive  ano¬ 
malies  which  the  world  has  ever  beheld,  and  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  the  human  species. 

What  other  crimes  besides  those  of  illegal  imprisonment, 
privation,  and  exposure,  may  lie  concealed  behind  the  ini¬ 
quity  committed  against  Caspar,  as  well  as  the  ends  which 
his  secret  incarceration  was  intended  to  subserve,  we  must 
leave  with  the  future  to  reveal. 
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SECTION  X. 

Caspar  Hauser —  Continued. 

Of  Caspar’s  extraordinary®  powers  of  memory ,  and  bis  no 
less  wonderful  ability  to  direct  his  attention  to  one  object 
at  a  time,  singly  and  undivided!}',  (an  ability  to  gain  which* 
all  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  philosophers6  have  hitherto 
proved  unavailing,)  the  following  is  an  instance0  given  by 
the  Hon.  Yon  Feuerbach: 

On  entering  Caspar’s  apartment'*  in  the  Luginsland,  at 
the  Vestner  gate,  accompanied  by  Col.  Yon  D.  and  two 
ladies,  he  showed  nothing  like  shyness  or  timidity,  but  met 
us  with  confidence,0  and  seemed  to  be  rejoiced  at  our  visit. 
The  first  thing  that  attracted  his  attention,  was  the  Colo¬ 
nel’s  bright  uniform;  and  particularly  his  helmet,  which 
glittered  with  gold,  he  could  not  cease  to  admire.  After 
that,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  coloured  dresses  of 
the  ladies;  but  as  for  myself,  being  dressed  in  a  plain,  black 
frock  coat,  I  was,  for  some  time,  scarcely  honoured  with  a 
single  glance.  Each  of  us,  in  turn,  placed  himself  se¬ 
parately  before  him,  and  mentioned  his  name  and  title. 
Whenever  any  one  was  thus  introduced,  Caspar  went  up 
very  close  to  him,  regarded  him  with  a  sharp  and  some¬ 
what  staring  look,  noticed  successively  and  singly,  every 
part  of  his  face,  as  his  forehead,  his  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin, 
and  so  forth,  with  a  penetrating,  rapid  glance;  and,  as  I 
could  distinctly  perceive,  at  last,  combined  all  the  different 
portions  of  the  countenance  which  he  had  collected,  piece 
by  piece,  into  one  whole.  lie  then  repeated  the  name  of 
the  person  as  it  had  been  pronounced  to  him:  and  now  he 
knew  him;  and,  as  after-experience  proved,  he  knew  him 
forever. 

In  noticing  any  one  of  the  numerous  things,  whether 
small  or  great,  which  were/  in  his  possession,  he  was  able 
to  mention  both  the  name  and  the  title  of  the  person  who 
had  bestowed  it.  About  an  hour  after  we  had  left  him,  we 
met  him  on  the  street;  and,  on  demanding  whether  he 
could  recollect  our  names,  without  the  least  hesitation,  he 
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repeated  the  full  name  of  every  one  of  the  company,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  title,  which,  nevertheless, must  have  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  as  an  unintelligible  jargon.  On  many  occasions, 
still  more  striking  examples  of  his  quick  and  wonderfully 
tenacious  memory  were  displayed.  Caspar  averted  his  eyes 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  light,  their  sensibility  being 
such  as  not  to  bear  it;  for,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
his  dungeon,  a  ray  of  light  had  never  visited  them. 

In  regard  to  colours,  he  evinced  a  strange  predilection 
for  glaring  red,  blue,  green,  and  paler  hues,  being  held  by 
him  at  a  comparatively  low  estimate.  If  the  choice  had 
been  given  him,  he  would  have  clothed  himself  and  all  for 
whom  he  had  a  regard,  in  scarlet  or  purple.  When  a  tree 
full  of  red  apples  was  shown  him,  he  expressed  much  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  sight,  but  thought  it  would  have  been  far  more 
beautiful,  had  its  leaves  also  been  as  red  as  its  fruit.  There 
was  but  one  advantage  more  which,  in  his  eye,  his  favourite 
animals,  horses,  might  have  possessed.0  It  was  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  black,  bay,  or  white,  their  colour  should  in¬ 
variably  have  been  scarlet. 

The  curiosity  and  thirst  for  knowledge  which  he  evinced, 
together  with  the  inflexible  perseverance6  with  which  he  fix¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  any  thing  he  was  determined  to  learn  or 
comjirehend,  surpassed  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  of 
them;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  expressed,  was 
truly  affecting.  Having  no  longer  any  relish  for  his  play¬ 
things,  his  hours,  throughout  the  day,  were  employed  in 
writing,  drawing,  and  other  instructive  exercises  with  which 
professor  Daumer  engaged  him.  Bitterly  did  he  complain 
to  us,  that  the  great  number  of  visiters  who  thronged  his 
apartment/  left  him  no  time  to  learn  any  thing.  It  was 
very  affecting  to  hear  his  often-repeated  lamentation,  that  the 
people  in  the  world  knew  so  much,  and  that  there  were  so 
very  many  things  which  he  had  not  yet  learned. 

On  account  of  the  unpleasant^  and  painful  sensations 
which  were  produced  by  the  many  new  impressions  upon 
his  faculties,  to  which  he  was  totally  unaccustomed — im¬ 
pressions  which  caused  him  excessive  suffering,  he  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  by  no  means  satisfied  with  living  in  the  world,  but 

aPoz-ztst'.  ipfr-se-ve'  ranse — not,  rwnse.  cA-part/  m£nt — not, 
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longed  to  go  back  again  to  “the  man  with  whom  he  had 
always  been,”  and  regain  the  rest  and  quietude  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  “at  home  in  his  hole.” 

Notwithstanding  Caspar  yielded,  to  those  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  parental  authority  over  him,  unreserved  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  obedience,  yet,  before  he  would  acknowledge  any 
thing  to  be  certain  or  true,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  thoroughly  convinced,  either  by  the  testimony  of  his 
senses,  by  intuition,  or  by  some  process  of  reasoning  com¬ 
pletely  adapted  to  his  powers  of  comprehension  and  the 
scanty  acquirements'*  of  his  almost  vacant  mind — an  in¬ 
structive  lesson  to  such  as  are6  apt  to  take  things  for  granted 
without  a  proper  examination  of  the  evidence0  upon  which 
their  truth  or  falsity  rests.  Whenever  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  his  understanding  through  any  of  these  channels,  he 
would  not,  indeed,  contradict  the  assertion  made,  but  leave 
the  matter  undecided,  until,  as  he  would  remark,  he  had 
learned  more. 

When  the  first  snow  fell  in  the  succeeding  winter,  on 
looking  out  in  the  morning,  he  expressed  great  joy  that  the 
streets,  the  roofs,  and  the  trees  had  been  so  well  painted, 
and  went  quickly  down  into  the  yard  to  fetch  some  of  the 
white  paint;  but  he  soon  ran  back  to  his  preceptor,  with 
all  his  fingers  stretched  out,  crying,  blubbering,  and  bawl¬ 
ing  out,  “that  the  white  paint  had  bitten  his  hand.” 

On  my  requesting  Caspar  to  look  out  at  the  window 
upon  an  extensive  prospect  of  a  beautiful  landscape/  which 
presented  itself  in  all  the  glory  of  summer,  he  obeyed,  but 
instantly  drew  back  with  horrour,  exclaiming  “ugly!  ugly!” 
This  singular  and  disagreeable  effect  produced  upon  his 
vision,  he  explained  to  me  in  1831,  by  remarking,  that  the 
landscape'*  upon  which  he  looked,  then  appeared  to  him 
like  a  window-shutter,  placed  close  to  his  eyes,  upon  which 
a  wall  painter  had  spattered  the  contents  of  his  different 
brushes,  filled  with  white,  blue,  yellow,  and  red  paint,  all 
mingled  together;  for  at  that  time  he  had  not  learned,  by 
experience,  to  distinguish  single  objects  from  each  other, 
nor  their  various  distances  and  magnitudes;  but  the  disa¬ 
greeable,  parti-coloured  shutter  appeared  to  come  close  up 
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before  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  looking  out 
into  the  open  air.  He  also  remarked,  that,  for  some  time, 
he  could  not  distinguish  by  the  eye  alone,  those  objects 
which  were  really  round,  square,  or  triangular,  from  the 
representation  of  such  objects  in  a  painting.  Men,  horses, 
and  other  animals  represented  in  pictures, «  appeared  to  him, 
as  it  regarded  their  round  ness  or  flatness,  precisely  like  the 
same,  carved  in  wood.  Their  real  difference,  however,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  he  soon  learned, 
whilst  engaged  in  packing  and  unpacking  his  toys  and 
trinkets.  In  short,  all  the  phenomena  of  sight  displayed 
by  the  young  man  who  was  couched  by  Dr.  Cheselden, 
and,  indeed,  many  more,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the  won¬ 
derful  phenomena  which  could  be  revealed  by  an  infant, 
supposing  it  could  be  enabled  to  explain  them,  whilst  learn¬ 
ing  to  apply  the  organ  of  vision,  were  illustrated  in  Caspar. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  Caspar  was  released  from  his  abode 
in  the  tower,  and  took  up  his  residence6  in  the  family  of 
professor  Daumer.  With  this  worthy  gentleman,?  he  soon 
learned  to  sleep  in  a  bed,  and,  by  degrees,  to  partake  of 
common  food.  The  former  caused  him,  for  the  first  time, 
to  have  dreams,  which  he  looked  upon  as  real  transactions, 
until  otherwise  instructed. 

The  following  observations  concerning  this  wonderful 
youth,  are  taken  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Daumer.  After  he 
had  learned  to  eat  meat,  his  mental  vigour  was  abated;  his 
eyes  lost  their  brilliancy;  his  unconquerable  propensity  to 
constant  activity,  was  diminished;  the  intense  application  of 
his  mind  gave  way  to  absence  and  indifference;  and  the 
quickness  of  his  apprehension  was  also  lessened.  His 
change  of  diet,  had,  likewise,  so  great  an  effect  upon  his 
growth,  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  increased  more  than  two 
inches  in  height. 

By  being  occasionally  employed  in  easy  garden-work, 
Caspar  became  daily  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the 
productions,  phenomena,  and  powers  of  nature,  which, 
whilst  it  tended  greatly  to  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge, 
constantly  excited  in  him  feelings  of  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion;  but  it  required  no  little  pains  to  correct  his  mistakes, 
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and  teach  him  the  difference  between  things  organick  and 
such  as  are  not  organized,  between  things  animate  and  in¬ 
animate,  and  between  voluntary  motion  and  that  which  is 
communicated  from  external  causes.  Many  things  which 
bore  the  form  of  men  or  animals,  though  cut  in  stone, 
carved  in  wood,  or  painted,  he  would  still  conceive  to  be 
animated,  and  ascribe  to  them  such  qualities  as  he  perceived 
to  exist  in  animated  beings.  It  appeared  strange  to  him 
that  the  figures'1  of  horses,  unicorns,  ostriches,  and  so  forth, 
which  were  either  carved  or  painted  upon  the  walls  of 
heuses,  remained  always  stationary.  He  wondered  that  they 
did  not  run  away.  He  expressed  his  indignation  against  a 
statue  in  the  garden,  because,  when  very  dirty,  it  did  not 
wash  itself.  When,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the  great 
crucifix  on  the  outside  of  the  church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  the 
view  affected  him  with  deep  sympathy  and  horrour.  He 
earnestly  entreated  that  the  man  who  was  so  dreadfully  tor¬ 
mented,  might  be  taken  down;  nor  could  he,  for  a  long 
time,  be  pacified,  although  it  was  explained  to  him,  that  it 
was  not  a  real  man,  but  merely  an  image,  which  felt 
nothing. 

Every  motion  he  observed  to  take  place  in  any  ob¬ 
ject,  he  conceived  to  be  voluntary,  or  a  spontaneous  effect 
of  life.  When  a  sheet  of  paper  was  blown  down  from  the 
table  by  the  wfind,  he  thought  that  it  had  run  away.  On 
seeing  a  child’s  wagon  rolling  down  a  hill,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  making  an  excursion  to  amuse  itself.  He  supposed 
that  a  tree  manifested  its  life  by  the  moving  of  its  branches 
and  leaves;  and  its  voice  was  heard4  in  the  rustling  of  its 
leaves  when  they  were  moved  by  the  wind.  He  severely 
rebuked  a  boy  for  striking  a  tree  with  a  stick,  and  causing  it, 
as  he  said,  unnecessary  pain.  The  balls  of  a  ninepin  alley, 
he  conceived,  ran  voluntarily  along,  and,  moreover,  hurt 
other  balls  when  they  struck  against  them,  and  when  they 
stopped,  it  was  because  they  were  tired.  He  was,  at  length, 
convinced  that  a  humming  top,  which  he  had  long  been 
spinning,  did  not  move  voluntarily,  only  by  finding  that, 
after  frequently  winding  up  the  cord,  his  arm  began  to  pain 
him — being  thus  sensibly  convinced,  that  he  had  himself 
communicated  the  power  which  caused  it  to  move. 
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But  to  animals,  particularly,  for  a  long  time  he  ascribed 
the  same  properties  as  to  men,  and  appeared  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other  only  by  the  difference  in  their  exter¬ 
nal  form.  He  was  angry  with  a  cat  for  taking  its  food  with 
it3  mouth,  without  ever  employing  its  hands  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  He  wished  to  teach  it  to  use  its  paws  in  eating,  and 
to  sit  upright.  He  spoke  to  it  as  to  a  rational"  being,  and 
expressed  great  indignation  at  its  unwillingness  to  attend 
to  what  he  said,  and  to  learn  from  him;  but  he  once  highly 
commended  the  obedience  of  a  particular  dog.  On  seeing 
some  oxen  lying  down  in  the  street,  he  wondered  why  they 
did  not  go  home,  and  lie  down  there.  When  it  was  told 
him,  that  such  things  could  not  be  expected  from  animals, 
which  knew  no  better,  he  replied,  “Then  they  ought  to 
learn:  there  are  many  things  which  I,  also,  am  obliged  to 
learn.” 

He  had  not  the  least  conception  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  any  of  the  productions  of  nature, &  but  imagined  that 
trees,  plants,  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  the  like,  were  the 
mere  workmanship  of  human  hands.  This  mistake  was 
corrected  by  his  preceptor’s  causing  him  to  plant  some 
beans,  and  afterwards  to  notice  how  they  germinated,  and 
produced  leaves  and  fruit. 

Of  the  beauties  of  nature,6  for  a  long  time,  he  had  no 
idea;  nor  did  they  seem  otherwise  to  interest  him  than 
merely  to  excite  his  curiosity  to  know  who  made  such  and 
such  things.  Yet  there  was  one  view  presented  to  him, 
which  formed  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  and  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  import¬ 
ant  and  never-to-be-forgotten  incident'*  in  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  It  was  on  a  fine 
summer  evening  in  the  month  of  August,  1829,  that  his  in¬ 
structor  showed  him,  for  the  first  time,  the  starry  heavens. 
His  astonishment  and  transport  at  the  sight,  transcended  all 
bounds,  and  surpassed  description.  He  could  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  looking  and  gazing  at  the  sublime  spectacle:  at 
the  same  time,  he  fixed  accurately  with  his  eye,  the  different 
groups  of  stars  that  were  pointed  out  to  him,  noticed  those 
most  distinguished  for  their  brightness,  and  remarked  the 
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difference  in  their  respective  colours.  “This,”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “is,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  sight  I 
have  ever  beheld  in  the  world.  But  who  placed  all  those 
beautiful  candles  there?  who  lights  them?  who  puts  them 
out?”  were  the  interrogatories  which  burst  from  his  enraptur¬ 
ed  soul.  When  he  was  informed,  that,  like  the  sun, with  which 
he  had  been  for  some  time  acquainted,  they  always  remain 
there  to  give  light  by  night,  he  was  still  not  satisfied,  but 
eagerly  demanded  again,  ivho  had  made  and  hung  them  up 
on  high,  that  they  might  thus  illumine  that  spacious  vault; — 
for,  as  yet,  he  had  not  formed  a  just  idea  of  the  great  God 
who  made  all  things,  who  “rules  the  heavenly  host,”  and 
“calls  the  stars  by  name.”  At  length,  after  standing  mo¬ 
tionless  for  some  time,  he  fell  into  a  train  of  profound 
meditation.  On  recovering  from  this  reverie,  his  transport 
was  succeeded  by  deep  sadness.  He  sunk  pale  and  trem¬ 
bling  upon  a  chair,  and  asked,  “why  that  wicked  man  had 
kept  him  always  locked  up — him  who  had  never  done  any 
harm — and  had  never  shown  him  any  of  these  beautiful 
things.” 

Caspar  was  soon  after  put  under  the  care  of  a  riding 
master;  in  which  situation,  in  the  delightful  and  noble  ac¬ 
complishment'1  of  horsemanship,  he  soon  greatly  excelled. 
But  besides  his  extraordinary  equestrian  talents,  the  strik¬ 
ing  peculiarity,  the  almost  preternatural  acuteness  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  his  perceptions,  as  evinced  in  the  power  of  his 
senses,  appeared  so  remarkable  and  wonderful  in  him  as  to 
elicit  the  admiration  and  astonishment6  of  all. 

As  to  his  sight,  there  existed,  in  respect  to  him,  no  twi¬ 
light,  no  night,  no  darkness.  He  revelled  in  an  ocean 
of  light.  One  unclouded  day  shone  perpetually  on  his 
visual  orb.  He  often  looked  with'  astonishment6  upon 
others  who  were  compelled  to  grope  their  way  in  the  dark, 
or  to  use  a  candle  or  lantern.  In  twilight,  however,  he 
could  see  far  better  than  in  broad  daylight.  Thus,  after 
sunset,  he  once  read  the  number  of  a  house  at  a  distance  of 
180  paces,  which,  in  daylight,  he  was  not  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  so  far  off.  Towards  the  close  of  twilight,  he  once 
pointed  out  to  his  instructer,  a  gnat  that  was  hanging  in  a 
spider’s  web  very  distant.  At  a  distance  of  60  paces,  he 
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could  distinguish,  in  the  dark,  elder-berries  from  black  cur¬ 
rants.  In  a  totally  dark  night,  he  could  also  distinguish 
from  each  other,  the  different,®  dark  colours,  such  as  blue 
and  green.  When,  at  the  commencement  of  twilight,  a 
common  eye  could  not  perceive  more  than  three  or  four 
stars  in  the  sky,  he  could  discern6  the  different  groups,  and 
distinguish,  from  each  other,  the  several  single  stars  of  which 
the  groups  were  composed,  according  to  their  magnitudes 
and  the  peculiarities  of  their  coloured  light.  In  distin¬ 
guishing  objects  near  by,  his  sight  was  as  sharp  as  it  was 
penetrating  in  discerning  them  at  a  distance.  In  anatomiz¬ 
ing  plants,  he  often  noticed  subtile  distinctions  and  delicate 
particles  which  had  entirely  escaped2  the  observation  of 
others. 

But  no  less  wonderful  was  the  acuteness  of  his  hearing. 
When  taking  a  walk  in  the  fields,  he  once  heard,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  comparatively  very  great,  the  footsteps  of  several 
persons,  and  was  able  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other 
by  their  tread. 

Of  all  his  senses,  however,  that  which  proved  the  most 
extraordinary,  and  which  gave  him  so  many  disagreeable 
and  painful  sensations  as  frequently  to  make  him  miserable, 
was  the  sense  of  smelling.  What  to  ordinary  olfactories,  is 
entirely  scentless,  was  by  no  means  so  to  his.  The  most 
delicate  and  delightful  odours  of  flowers,  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  imparted  by  the  rose,  were  perceived  by  him  as  in¬ 
supportable  stenches,  which  painfully  affected  his  nerves. 
What  announces  itself  to  others  by  its  smell  only  when 
near,  was  scented  by  him  at  a  great  distance.2  Excepting 
the  smell  of  bread,  of  fennel,  of  anise,  and  of  caraway,  to 
which  he  had  been  already  accustomed  in  his  prison,  (for 
there,  it  appears,  his  bread  was  seasoned  with  these  condi¬ 
ments,)  all  kinds  of  smells  were  more  or  less  disagreeable 
to  him:  so  much  so,  that,  when  asked,  which  of  all  smells 
he  liked  best,  he  piquantly  replied,  “none  at  all.” 

His  walks  and  rides  were  often  rendered  very  unpleasant 
by  their  conducting  him  near  flower  gardens,  tobacco  fields, 
nut  trees,  and  other  ordinary  shrubs  and  plants,  which  af¬ 
fected  his  olfactory  nerves,  and  caused  him  to  pay  dearly 
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for  his  recreations  in  the  open  air,  by  their  inflicting  upon 
him  head-aches,  cold-sweats,  and  attacks  of  fever.  Tobac¬ 
co  in  blossom  he  could  smell  at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces; 
and  that  hung  up  to  dry,  one  hundred  paces  off.  He  could 
distinguish  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees  from  each  other,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  by  the  smell  of  their  haves.  The 
different  colouring  materials  used  in  painting  and  dying, 
and  even  the  ink  and  pencil  with  which  he  wrote — in  short, 
all  things  around  him  wafted  odours  to  his  nostrils  which 
were"  either  unpleasant  or  painful  to  him.  The  smell  of 
old  cheese  sickened  him.  The  smell  of  vinegar,  though  it 
stood  some  distance  from  him,  would  bring  tears  into  his 
eyes.  The  smell  of  champaigne  and  other  wunes,  would 
produce  a  heat  in  his  head,  and  make  him  ill;  but  of  all 
smells,  the  most  horrible  to  him,  was  that  of  fresh  meat. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  when  Caspar  was  w'alking  with 
professor  Daumer  near  St.John’s  churchyard,  the  smell  of 
the  dead  bodies  in  their  graves,  of  which  the  professor  had 
not  the  slightest  perception,  affected  him  so  powerfully  that 
he  w’as  immediately  seized  with  an  ague.6  This  was  soon 
succeeded  by  an  intense,  feverish  heat,  which  at  length 
broke  out  into  a  most  profuse  perspiration.  After  the  profuse 
sweats  had  subsided,  he  felt  better,  but  complained  that  his 
sight  had  been  obscured  by  this  severe  attack.  Similar 
effects  were“  once  experienced  by  him  after  walking  for 
some  time  near  a  tobacco  field. 

Caspar’s  sense  of  feeling,  and  susceptibility  of  metalick 
and  magnetick  excitement, c  were0  also  very  extraordinary. 
When  professor  Daumer,  by  way  of  experiment/  held  the 
north  pole  of  a  magnet  towards  him,c  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
pit  of  his  stomach,  and,  drawdng  his  waistcoat  in  an  out¬ 
ward  direction,  remarked  that  the  magnet  drew  him  thus, 
and  that  a  current  of  air  seemed  to  proceed  from  him.  The 
south  pole  affected  him  less  powerfully;  and  he  said  that  it 
appeared  like  a,  current  of  air  blowdng  upon  him. 

In  regard  to  his  sensibility  to  the  presence  of  metals,  and 
his  power  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  merely  by 
his  feelings,  one  or  two  instances  may  suffice.  On  enter¬ 
ing  a  store  filled  with  hardware,  he  immediately  hurried 
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out  again,  being  affected  with  violent  shuddering,  and  com¬ 
plaining  that  he  felt  a  drawing  sensation  in  every  part  of 
his  body,  and  in  all  directions  at  once.  Upon  a  person’s 
slipping  a  gold  coin  into  Caspar’s  hand  without  his  seeing 
it,  he  immediately  remarked,  that  he  felt  gold  in  his  hand. 
At  a  time  when  Caspar  was  absent,  professor  Daumer  once 
placed  a  gold  ring,  a  brass  and  steel  compass,  and  a  silver 
drawing  pen  under  some  paper,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  what  was  concealed  under 
it.  Mr.  Daumer  then  directed  him  to  move  his  finger  over 
the  paper  without  touching  it.  He  did  so;  and  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  sensation  and  the  power  of  attraction  which 
the  various  metals  caused  him  to  feel  at  the  points  of  his 
fingers,  he  accurately  distinguished  and  described  them  all, 
each  from  the  other,  according  to  its  respective  matter  and 
form. 

With  a  view  to  deceive  him,  Caspar  was  once  required, 
in  the  presence  of  several  distinguished  gentlemen,  to  run 
his  hand  over  the  paper,  when,  as  they  supposed,  nothing 
was  concealed  under  it.  After  moving  his  finger  over  it, 
he  exclaimed,  “there  it  draws.”  “But  this  time,”  replied 
professor  Daumer,  withdrawing  the  paper,  “you  are  mis¬ 
taken,  for  nothing  lies  under  it.”  Caspar  seemed,  at  first, 
to  be  somewhat  embarrassed;  but  putting  his  finger  again 
to  the  place  where  he  thought  he  had  felt  the  drawing,  he 
assured  them  more  positively  than  before,  that  he  there  felt 
a  drawing.  The  oil  cloth  was  then  removed;  and  upon 
making  a  stricter  search,  a  needle  was  actually  found  un¬ 
der  it. 

But  notwithstanding  the  interest  and  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  an  examination  of  Caspar’s  physical  and  phys¬ 
iological  aspect,  the  contemplation  of  his  intellectual  pow¬ 
ers  and  of  their  development  and  operation,  after  having 
lain  so  long  dormant,"  opens  up  a  field  still  more  richly 
stored  with  novelty  and  just  subjects  of  philosophical*  in¬ 
vestigation:  and  whilst  we  here  discover  the  acuteness  of 
his  natural  understanding,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  enabled 
to  draw  exact  conclusions  concerning  the  fate  of  his  life, 
and  the  state  of  utter  neglect  in  which  his  mind  had  so 
long  been  left  by  the  profligacy  and  baseness  of  human 
beings.  Though  his  heart  was  filled  with  a  child-like 
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gentleness  and  kindness,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of 
hurting  a  worm  or  a  fly,  much  less,  a  man — though,  in  all 
the  various  relations  of  life,  his  conduct  evinced  that  his 
soul  was  as  pure  and  spotless  as  the  reflex  of  the  eternal  in 
the  soul  of  an  angel, a  yet,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
he  brought  with  him  from  his  dungeon  to  the  light  of  the 
world,  not  an  idea,  not  the  least  presentiment  of  the  exist¬ 
ence*  of  a  God,  not  the  shadow  of  a  belief  in  a  more  ele¬ 
vated,  invisible  intelligence  than  himself.  Raised  like  an 
animal,  slumbering  even  while  awake,  in  the  desert  of  his 
narrow  dungeon,  sensible  only  of  the  crudest  wants  of  ani¬ 
mal  nature,  occupied  with  nothing  only  the  taking  of  his 
food  and  the  eternal  sameness  of  his  wooden  horses,  his 
life  may  be  compared  to  that  of  an  oyster,  which,  adhe¬ 
ring  to  its  rock,  is  sensible  of  nothing  but  the  absorption 
of  its  food,  and  perceives  nothing  but  the  everlasting,  uni¬ 
form  dashing  of  the  waves,  finding  in  its  narrow  shell  no 
room  for  the  most  limited  idea  of  a  world  without.  But 
Caspar  was  soon  enabled  to  form  a  just  idea  of  spiritual 
existences,  and  of  a  God,  and  he  has  now  became  as  sin¬ 
cerely  pious  as  he  is  innocent  and  amiable. 

In  October,  1828,  an  attempt  was  made,  at  mid-day,  to 
murder  Caspar  in  the  house  of  his  patron  and  tutor,  pro¬ 
fessor  Daumer,  with  whom  he  then  resided.  The  foul  as¬ 
sassin  who  rushed  in  upon  him,  gave  him  a  severe  wound 
in  his  forehead  with  a  sharp  instrument,  which  was  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  been  aimed  at  his  throat.  The  blood-thirsty 
wretch  (who  is  known  at  Nuremberg,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
either  the  former  keeper  of  Caspar,  or  one  instrumental  in 
his  incarceration)  made  his  escape,  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  this  narrative,  had  continued  to  elude  the 
arm  of  justice. 

In  1831,  Caspar  was  adopted,  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  as 
his  foster  son;  and  long  erec  this,  he  has  taken  him  home 
with  him  to  England.  Thus,  this  tender  plant  has  happily 
been  transferred  to  a  more  genial  soil,  where  it  will  be  nour¬ 
ished  and  protected  from  the  rude  blasts  of  a  bustling  world.* 

oane7  jel.  *Eg-zIst/  ense — not,  ■unse.  care. 

*These  extracts  are  not  designed  to  supersede  the  labours  of  the  worthy  trans¬ 
lator  of  “Caspar  Ilauser,”  but  are  presented  with  the  view  of  bringing  these  la¬ 
bours  into  notice — of  recommending  to  the  reading  portion  of  the  community,  one 
of  the  iaost  interesting  and  valuable  publications  of  the  present  day— a  cheap 
little  volume,  which  opens  a  new  and  rich  vein  of  instruction,  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  the  physiologist,  the  naturalist,  and  the  philosopher. 
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SECTION  XI.  . 

Traits  of  Indian  Character. — irving. 

There  is  something  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
North  American  savage',  taken  in  connexion  with  the  scene¬ 
ry  over  which  he  is  accustomed  to  range',  its  vast  lakes', 
boundless  forests',  majestick  rivers',  and  trackless  plains', 
that  is',  to  my  mind',  wonderfully  striking  and  sublimq,'.  He 
is  formed  for  the  wilderness ',  as  the  Arab  is  for  the  desert '. 
His  nature  is  stern',  simple',  and  enduring';  fitted  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  difficulties',  and  to  support  privations'.  There 
seems  but  little  soil  in  his  heart"  for  the  growth  of  the 
kindly  virtues';  and  yet',  if  we  would  but  take  the  trouble 
to  penetrate  through  that  proud  stoicism  and  habitual  ta¬ 
citurnity  which  lock  up  his  character  from  casual  observa¬ 
tion',  we  should  find  him  linked  to  his  fellow  man  of  civil¬ 
ized  life  by  more  of  those  sympathies  and  affections  than 
are  usually  ascribed  to  him'.4 

It  was  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  America', 
in  the  early  periods  of  colonization',  to  be  doubly  wronged 
by  the  white  men'.  They  have  been  dispossessed0  of  their 
hereditary  possessions'4  by  mercenary  and  frequently  wan¬ 
ton  warfare';  and  their  characters  have  been  traduced  by 
bigoted  and  interested0  writers'.  The  colonist  has  often 
treated  them  like  beasts  of  the  forest'';  and  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  justify  him  in  his  outrages'.  The  former 
found  it  easier  to  exterminate  than  to  civilize ' — the  latter', 
to  vilify  than  to  discriminate''.  The  appellations  of  savage 
and  pagan',  were  deemed  sufficient  to  sanction  the  hostili¬ 
ties  of  both';  and  thus  the  poor  wanderers  of  the  forest 
were  persecuted  and  defamed',  not  because  they  were/ 
guilty ',  but  because  they  were/  ignorant 

The  rights  of  the  savage  have  seldom  been  properly  ap¬ 
preciated  or  respected  by  the  white  man'.  In  pence',  he  has 
too  often  been  the  dupe  of  artful  traffick';  in  war ',  he  has 
been  regarded  as  a  ferocious  animal',  whose  life  or  death 
was  a  question  of  mere  precaution  and  convenience'.  Man 
is  cruelly  wasteful  of  life  when  his  own  safety  is  endanger- 

“in  hiz  heart — not,  in  iz  art.  ^to  him — not,  to  im.  cDis-poz- 
zest\  rfPoz-zdsh'  uns.  eln'  t§r  'fist-od.  / Wdr. 
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ed',  and  he  is  sheltered  by  impunity';  and  little  mercy  is  to 
be  expected  from  him  when  he  feels  the  sting  of  the  rep¬ 
tile',  a  and  is  conscious  of  the  power  to  destroy'. 

The  same  prejudices  which  were  indulged  thus  early', 
exist',  in  common  circulation',  at  ihepresent  day'.  Certain 
learned  societies,  it  is  true,  have  endeavoured,  with  laudable 
diligence,  to  investigate  and  record  the  real  characters  and 
manners  of  the  Indian  tribes'.  The  American  government', & 
too,  has  wisely  and  humanely  exerted  itself  to  inculcate  a 
friendly  and  forbearing  spirit  towards  them',  and  to  protect 
them  from  fraud  andc  injustice'.  The  current  opinion  of 
the  Indian  character',  however',  is  too  apt  to  be  formed  from 
the  miserable  hordes  which  infest  the  frontiers',  and  hang 
on  the  skirts  of  the  settlements'.*  These  are  too  commonly 
composed  of  degenerate  beings',  corrupted  and  enfeebled 
by  the  vices  of  society',  without  being  benefitted  by  its  ci¬ 
vilization' ‘.  That  proud  independence  which  formed  the 
main  pillar  of  savage  virtue',  has  been  shaken  down',  and 
the  whole  moral  fabrick  lies  in  ruins'.  Their  spirits  are 
humiliated  and  debased  by  a  sense  of  inferiority',  and  their 
native  courage  cowed  and  daunted'1  by  the  superiour  know¬ 
ledge  and  power  of  their  enlightened  neighbours'.  Society 
has  advanced  upon  them  like  one  of  those  withering  airs 
that  will  sometimes  breathe  desolation  over  a  whole  region 
of  fertility'.  It  has  enervated6  their  strength',  multiplied  their 
diseases',  and  superinduced  upon  their  original  barbarity 
the  low  vices  of  artificial  life'.  It  has  given  them  a  thou¬ 
sand  superfluous  wants',  whilst  it  has  diminished  their 
means  of  mere  existence .'/  It  has  driven  before  it  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  chase',  who  fly  from  the  sound  of  the  axe  and 
the  smoke  of  the  settlement',  and  seek  refuge  in  the  depths 
of  remoter  forests  and  yet  untrodden  wilds'.  Thus  do  we 
too  often  find  the  Indians?  on  our  frontiers  to  be  the  mere 
wrecks  and  remnants  of  once  powerful  tribes',  who  have 
lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements',*  and  sunk  into 
precarious  and  vagabond  existence'/  Poverty',  repining  and 
hopeless  poverty',  a  canker  of  the  mind  unknown  in  savage 
life',  corrodes  their  spirits',  and  blights  every  free  and  noble 

cRop'  til.  *Guv'  urn  'm’-nt— not,  guv'  ur  'munt.  cand — not,  tin. 
<fD&nt'  £d.  eE-neP  va  'tdd.  /Eg-zisf  £nse.  gin'  dt-anz-  *S£t'- 
tl  'm£nts — not,  mants. 
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quality  of  their  natures'.  They  become  drunken',  indo- 
lent',  feeble',  thievish',  and  pusillanimous'.  They  loiter', 
like  vagrants',  about  the  settlements',  among  spacious  dwel¬ 
lings  replete  with  elaborate  comforts',  which  only  render 
them  sensible  of  the  comparative  wretchedness  of  their 
own  condition'.  Luxury  spreads  its  ample  board  before 
thei*  eyes';  but  they  are  excluded  from  the  banquet'.  Plen¬ 
ty  revels  over  the  fields';  but  they  are  starving  in  the  midst 
of  its  abundanceka  the  whole  wilderness  has  blossomed 
into  a  garden';  but  they  feel  as  reptiles  that  infest  it'. 

How  different  was  their  state',  while  yet  the  undisputed 
lords  of  the  soil'!  Their  wants  were''  few',  and  the  means 
of  gratification  within  their  reach'.  They  saw  every  one 
round  them  sharing  the  same  lot',  enduring  the  same  hard¬ 
ships',  feeding  on  the  same  aliments',  arrayed  in  the  same 
rude  garments'.  No  roof  then  rose  but  it  was  open  to  the 
homeless  stranger';  no  smoke  curled  among  the  trees  but 
he  was  welcome  to  sit  down  by  its  fire',  and  join  the  hunt¬ 
er  in  his  repast'.  “For'”  says  an  old  historian  of  New- 
England',  “their  life  is  so  void  of  care',  and  they  are  so 
loving  also',  that  they  make  use  of  those  things  they  enjoy 
as  common  goods',  and  are  therein  so  compassionate',  that 
rather  than  one  should  starve  through  want',  they  would 
starve  all':  thus  do  they  pass  their  time  merrily',  not  regard¬ 
ing  our  pomp',  but  are  better  content  with  their  own',  which 
some  men  esteem  so  meanly  of'.”  Such  were  the  Indians', 
whilst  in  the  pride  and  energy  of  their  primitive  natures'. 
They  resemble  those  wild  plants  which  thrive  best  in  the 
shades  of  the  forest,  but  shrink  from  the  hand  of  cultiva¬ 
tion',  and  perish  beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun '. 

In  discussing  the  savage  character',  writers  have  been 
too  prone  to  indulge  in  vulgar  prejudice  and  passionate 
exaggeration'',  instead  of  the  candid  temper  of  true  philo¬ 
sophy'.0  They  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  Indians  have  been  placed',  and 
the  peculiar  principles  under  which  they  have  been  educat¬ 
ed'.  No  being  acts  more  rigidly  from  rule  than  the  Indian '. 
His  whole  conduct  is  regulated  according  to  some  general 
maxims  early  implanted  in  his  mind'.  The  moral  laws  that 
govern  hirn',  are',  to  be  sure',  but  fewx;  but  then',  he  con¬ 
forms  to  them  all; — the  white  man  abounds  in  laws  of  re- 

aA-bun'  danse — not,  dunse.  iWSr.  cFi-los'  6  'f6. 
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ligion',  morals',  and  manners';  but  how  many  does  he 
violate '! 

A  frequent  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Indians',  is 
their  disregard  of  treaties' ',  and  the  treachery  and  ivanton- 
ness  with  which',  in  time  of  apparent2  peace',  they  will 
suddenly  fly  to  hostilities'.  The  intercourse  of  the  white 
men  with  the  Indians',  however',  is  too  apt  to  be  cold',  dis¬ 
trustful',  oppressive',  and  insulting'.  They  seldom  treat 
them  with  that  confidence b  and  frankness  which  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  real  friendship';  nor  is  sufficient  caution 
observed  not  to  offend  against  those  feelings  of  pride  or 
superstition* i  which  often  prompt  the  Indian  to  hostility 
quicker  than  mere  considerations  of  interest '.  The  solitary 
savage  feels  silently ',  but  acutely His  sensibilities  are 
not  diffused  over  so  wide  a  suface  as  those  of  the  lohite 
man';  but  they  run  in  steadier  and  deeper  channels'.  His 
pride',  his  affections',  his  superstitions',  are  all  directed 
towards  fewer  objects';  but  the  wounds  inflicted  on  them', 
are  proportionably  severe ',  and  furnish  motives  of  hostility 
which  we  cannot  sufficiently  appreciate'.  Where  a  com¬ 
munity  is  also  limited  in  number',  and  forms  one  great 
patriarchal  family',  as  in  an  Indian  tribe',  the  injuryc  of  an 
individual ',  is  the  injury^  of  the  whole ';  and  the  sentiment 
of  vengeance  is  almost  instantaneously  diffused'.  One 
council-fire  is  sufficient  for  the  discussion  and  arrangement 
of  a  plan  of  hostilities'.  Here',  all  the  fighting  men  and 
sages  assemble'.  Eloquence  and  superstition  combine  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  warriours'.  The  orator  awakens 
their  martial  ardour',  and  they  are  wrought  up  to  a  kind  of 
religious  desperation  by  the  visions  of  the  prophet  and  the 
dreamer'. 


SECTION  XII. 

Traits  of  Indian  Character — Continued. — ib. 

We  stigmatize  the  Indians',  also',  as  cowardly  and  treach¬ 
erous',  because  they  use  stratagem  in  warfare',  in  preference 
to  open  force';  but',  if  courage  intrinsically  consists  in  the 
defiance  of  danger  and  pain1,  the  life  of  the  Indian  is  a 

aAp-pli'  rent.  JKdn'  fi-dlnse — not,  dwnse.  <dn'  jii  're — not,  in'  je  'r£. 
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continual  exhibition  of  it'.  He  lives  in  a  state  of  perpe¬ 
tual  hostility  and  risk'.  Peril  and  adventure®  are  congenial 
to  his  nature'6;  or',  rather',  seem  necessary  to  arouse  his 
faculties',  and  to  give  an  interest  to  his  existence'.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  hostile0  tribes',  whose  mode  of  warfare  is  by 
ambush  and  surprisal',  he  is  always  prepared  for  fight',  and 
lives  with  his  weapons  in  his  hands'.  As  the  ship  careers 
in  fearful  singleness  through  the  solitudes  of  ocean', — as 
the  bird  mingles  among  clouds  and  storms',  and  wings  its 
way',  a  mere  speck',  across  the  pathless  fields  of  air',  so  the 
Indian  holds  his  course',  silent',  solitary',  but  undaunted', 
through  the  boundless  bosom  of  the  wilderness'.  His  ex¬ 
peditions  may  vie  in  distance  and  danger  with  the  pilgrim¬ 
age.  of  the  devotee',  or  the  crusade  of  the  knight-errant'. 
He  traverses  vast  forests',  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  lonely 
sickness',  of  lurking  enemies',  and  pining  famine'.  Stormy 
lakes',  those  great  inland  seas',  are  no  obstacles  to  his 
wanderings':  in  his  light  canoe  of  bark',  he  sports',  like  a 
feather',  on  their  waves',  and  darts',  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow',  down  the  roaring  rapids  of  the  rivers'.  His  very 
subsistence  is  snatched  from  the  midst  of  toil  and  peril'. 
He  gains  his  food  by  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
chase';  he  wraps  himself  in  the  spoils  of  the  bear',  the  pan¬ 
ther',  and  the  buflaloe';  and  sleeps  among  the  thunders  of 
the  cataract'. 

No  hero  of  ancientc  or  modern  days  can  surpass  the  In¬ 
dian  in  his  lofty  contempt  of  death',  and  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  sustains  its  crudest  affliction'.  Indeed',  we  here 
behold  him  rising  superiour  to  the  white  man',  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  peculiar  education'.  The  latter  rushes  to 
glorious  death  at  the  cannon’s  mouth';  the  former  calmly 
contemplates  its  approach',  and  triumphantly  endures  it', 
amidst  the  varied  torments  of  surrounding  foes',  and  the 
protracted  agonies  of  fire'.  He  even  takes  a  pride  in  taunt¬ 
ing /  his  persecutors',  and  provoking  their  ingenuity  of  tor¬ 
ture';?  and',  as  the  devouring  flames  prey  on  his  very  vitals', 
and  the  flesh  shrinks  from  the  sinews',  he  raises  his  last 
song  of  triumph',  breathing  the  defiance  of  an  unconquered 

aAd-v^n'  tshure,  &Ni'  tshure.  cHos'  til.  ^Un-dint'  id.  «t\ne'- 
tshlnt.  /Tint'  ing.  gTor'  tshure. 
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heart',  and  invoking  the  spirits  of  his  fathers  to  witness  that 
he  dies  without  a  groan'. 

Notwithstanding  the  obloquy  with  which  the  early  histo¬ 
rians  have  overshadowed  the  characters  of  the  unfortunate 
natives',  some  bright  gleams  occasionally  break  through', 
which  throw  a  degree  of  melancholy  lustre  on  their  memo¬ 
ries'.  Facts  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  rude 
annals  of  the  eastern  provinces',  which',  though  recorded 
with  the  colouring  of  prejudice “  and  bigotry ',  yet  speak  for 
themselves and  will  be  dwelt  on  with  applause  and  sym¬ 
pathy',  when  prejudice"  shall  have  passed  away'. 

In  one  of  the  homely  narratives  of  the  Indian  wars  in 
New-England',  there  is  a  touching  account  of  the  desola¬ 
tion  carried  into  the  tribe  of  the  Pequod  Indians'.  Hu¬ 
manity  shrinks  from  the  cold-blooded  detail  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  butchery'.  In  one  place  we  read  of  the  surprisal  of 
an  Indian  fort  in  the  night ',  when  the  wigwams  were  wrap¬ 
ped  in  flames',  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  shot  down  and 
slain  in  attempting  to  escape', 6  “all  being  despatched  and 
ended  in  the  course  of  an  hour'.”  After  a  series  of  similar 
transactions',  “our  soldiers',”  as  the  historian  piously  ob¬ 
serves',  “being  resolved',  by  God’s  assistance',  to  make  a 
final  destruction  of  them',”  the  unhappy  savages  being 
hunted  from  their  homes  and  fortresses',  and  pursued  with 
fire  and  sword', c  a  scanty  but  gallant  band',  the  sad  remnant 
of  the  Pequod  warriours',  with  their  wives  and  children'/ 
took  refuge  in  a  swamp'. 

Burning  with  indignation',  and  rendered  sullen  by  de¬ 
spair';*  with  hearts  bursting  with  grief  at  the  destruction  of 
their  tribe',  and  spirits  galled  and  sore  at  the  fancied  igno¬ 
miny  of  their  defeat',  they  refused  to  ask  their  lives  at  the 
hands  of  an  insulting  foe7,  and  preferred  death  to  submis¬ 
sion'. 

As  the  night  drew  on',  they  were  surrounded  in  their  dis¬ 
mal  retreat',  so  as  to  render  escape4  impracticable'.  Thus 
situated',  their  enemy  “plied  them  with  shot  all  the  time', 
by  which  means  many  were  killed  and  buried  in  the  mire'.” 
In  the  darkness  and  fog  that  preceded  the  dawn  of  day', 
some  few  broke  through  the  besiegers  and  escaped  into  the 

aPrdj'  u-dis — not,  pej'  e-dis.  &e-sk&pe' — not,  es-kipe'.  *S6rd. 

dTshll'  dren— -not,  tshll'  drwn.  *D£-spiire'— not,  dts-p&re. 
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woods':  “the  rest  were  left  to  the  conquerors',  of  which 
many  were  killed  in  the  swamp',  like  sullen  dogs',  who 
would  rather',  in  their  self-willedness  and  madness',  sit  still 
and  be  shot  through',  or  cut  to  pieces',’’  than  implore  for 
mercy'.  When  the  day  broke  upon  this  handfull  of  forlorn 
but  dauntless  spirits',  the  soldiers',  we  are  told',  entering  the 
swamp',  “saw  several  heaps  of  them  sitting  close  together', 
upon  whom  they  discharged  their  pieces',  laden  with  ten  or 
twelve  pistol-bullets  at  a  time';  putting  the  muzzles  of  the 
pieces  under  the  boughs',  within  a  few  yards  of  them';  so 
as',  besides  those  that  were  found  dead',  many  more  were 
killed  and  sunk  into  the  mire',  and  never  were  minded  more 
by  friend  or  foe'.” 

Can  any  one  read  this  plain',  unvarnished  tale',  without 
admiring  the  stern  resolution',  the  unbending  pride',  the 
loftiness  of  spirit',  that  seemed  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  these 
self-taught  heroes',  and  to  raise  them  above  the  instinctive 
feelings  of  human  nature'?  When  the  Gauls  laid  waste  the 
city  of  Rome',  they  found  the  senators  clothed  in  their 
robes  and  seated  with  stern  tranquillity  in  their  curule  chairs', 
in  this  manner  they  suffered  death  without  resistance"  or 
even  supplication'.  Such  conduct  was',  in  them,',  applaud¬ 
ed  as  noble  and  magnanimous' — in  the  hapless  Indians' ,  it 
was  reviled  as  obstinate  and  sullen'.  How  truly  are6  we 
the  dupes  of  show  and  circumstance'!  How  different  is 
virtue',  clothed  in  purple  and  enthroned  in  state',  from  vir¬ 
tue',  naked  and  destitute ',  and  perishing  obscurely  in  a  wil¬ 
derness'' I' 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  these  gloomy  pictures' .d  The 
eastern  tribes  have  long  since  disappeared';  the  forests  that 
sheltered  them  have  been  laid  low';  and  scarce  any  traces 
remain  of  them  in  the  thickly-settled  states  of  New-Eng- 
land',  excepting  here  and  there  the  Indian  name  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  or  a  stream'.  And  such  must',  sooner  or  later',  be  the 
fate  of  those  other  tribes  which  skirt  the  frontiers',  and 
have  occasionally  been  inveigled  from  their  forests  to  min¬ 
gle  in  the  wars  of  the  white  men'.  In  a  little  while',  and  they 
will  go  the  way  that  their  brethren  have  gone  before'.  The 
few  hordes  which  still  linger  about  the  shores  of  Huron 
and  Superiour',  and  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mississippi', 

aRfe-zlst'  anse — not,  rfe-zlst'  -unse.  6?ir — not,  lire.  cWll'  dur  'nes 
_ not,  wll'  dur-nis.  <*Pik'  tshurz — not,  pik'  tshurz. 
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will  share  the  fate  of  those  tribes  that  once  spread  over  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Connecticut',  and  lorded  it  along  the  proud 
banks  of  the  Hudson';  of  that  gigantick  race',  said  to  have 
existed  on  the  borders  of  the  Susquehanna';  and  of  those 
various  nations  that  flourished  about  the  Potomack  and 
the  Rappahannock',  and  that  peopled  the  forests  of  the  vast 
valley  of  Shenandoah'.  They  will  vanish',  like  a  vapour', 
from  the  face  of  the  earth';  their  very  history  will  be  lost 
in  forgetfulness';  and  “the  places  that  now  know  them', 
will  know  them  no  more  for  ever'.”  Or  if',  perchance', 
some  dubious  memorial  of  them  should  survive',  it  may  be 
in  the  romantick  dreams  of  the  poet',  to  people',  in  imagi¬ 
nation',  his  glades  and  groves',  like  the  fauns  and  satyrs  and 
sylvan  deities  of  antiquity'.  But',  should  he  venture0  upon 
the  dark  story  of  their  wrongs  and  wretchedness';  should 
he  tell  how  they  were  invaded',  corrupted',  despoiled';  driv¬ 
en  from  their  native  abodes  and  the  sepulchres  of  their 
fathers';  hunted  like  wild  beasts  about  the  earth';  and  sent 
down  with  violence6  and  butchery  to  the  grave' — posterity 
will  either  turn  with  horrour  and  incredulity  from  the  tale', 
or  blush  with  indignation  at  the  inhumanity  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers'. — “We  are  driven  back',”  said  an  old  warriour', 
“until  we  can  retreat  no  farther' — our  hatchets  arec  broken', 
our  bows  arec  snapped',  our  fires  arec  nearly  extinguished' 
— a  little  longer  and  the  white  man  will  cease  to  persecute 
us' — for  we  shall  cease  to  exist'!” 


SECTION  XIII. 

Speech  of  Logan ,  Chief  of  the  Mingoes. — jefferson. 

I  may  challenge  the  whole  of  the  orations  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes  and  Cicero,  and,  indeed,  of  any  more  eminent  orators, 
if  Europe,  or  the  world,  has  furnished  more  eminent,  to 
produce  a  single  passage  superiour  to  the  speech  of  Logan, 
a  Mingo  chief,  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore,  when  governour 
of  Virginia.  As  a  testimony  of  Indian  talents  in  this  line, 
I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it,  by  first  stating  the  incidents^  ne¬ 
cessary  for  understanding  it. 

aV£n'tshure  *Vi'6'l£nse — not,  vi-e' litnse.  <Ar.  <*In'  s&  'd£nts. 
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In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  was  committed 
by  some  Indians  upon  certain  land  adventurers  on  the  Ohio 
river.  The  whites  in  that  quarter,  according  to  their  cus¬ 
tom,  undertook  to  punish  this  outrage  in  a  summary  way. 
Captain  Michael  Cresap  and  one  Daniel  Greathouse,  lead¬ 
ing  on  these  parties,  surprised,  at  different  times,  travelling 
and  hunting  parties  of  the  Indians,  who  had  their  women 
and  children  with  them,  and  murdered  many.  Among 
these  were“  unfortunately  the  family  of  Logman,  a  chief  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  peace  and  war,  and  long  distinguished  as  the 
friend  of  the  whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked  his 
vengeance.  He  accordingly  signalized  himself  in  the  war 
which  ensued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  decisive^ 
battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway, c  be¬ 
tween  the  collected  forces  of  the  Shawnese,  the  Mingoes, 
and  the  Delawares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Virginia  mi¬ 
litia.  The  Indians  werea  defeated,  and  sued  for  peace. 
Logan,  however,  disdained  to  be  seen  among  the  suppliants: 
but,  lest  the  sincerity  of  a  treaty,  from  which  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  chief  absented  himself,  should  be  distrusted,  he 
sent,  by  a  messenger,  the  following  speech  to  be  delivered 
to  Lord  Dunmore.  * 

“I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say',  if  ever  he  entered 
Logan’s  cabin  hungry ',  and  he  gave  him  not  meat';  if  ever 
he  came  cold  and  naked ',  and  he  clothed  him  not'.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war',  Logan  re¬ 
mained  idle  in  his  cabin',  an  advocate  for  peace'.  Such 
was  my  love  for  the  whites',  that  my  countrymen  pointed 
as  they  passed',  and  said',  ‘Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white 
men'.’  I  had  even  thought  to  live  with  you',  but  for  the 
injuries  of  one  man'.  Colonel  Cresap',  last  spring',  in  cold 
blood',  and  unprovoked',  murdered  all  the  relatives  of  Lo¬ 
gan',  not  sparing  even  myrf  women  and  children'.  There 
runs  not  a  drop  of  my1*  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
creature'.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge '.  I  have  sought 
it'.  I  have  killed  mamf.  I  have  fully  glutted  myd  ven¬ 
geance'.  F or  my1*  country',  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace'  ; 
but  do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear1: 
Logan  never  felt  fear'.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel — to 
save  his  life'.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan'?  Notone'.” 

“WSr.  SDfe-si'  siv.  cKan-haw'  w&.  <*M£. 

21* 
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SECTION  XIV. 

Speech  of  Farmer's  Brother. 

The  sachems',  chiefs',  and  warriours  of  the  Seneca  nation', 
to  the  sachems  and  chiefs  assembled  about  the  great  coun¬ 
cil-fire  of  the  state  of  New-York. 

Brothers' — As  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council', 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  yourselves  and  justice 
to  your  country',  we',  your  brothers',  the  sachems',  chiefs', 
and  warriours  of  the  Seneca  nation',  request  you  to  open 
your  ears',  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes'. 

Brothers' — You  will  recollect  the  late  contest  between 
you  and  your  father',  the  great  king  of  England'.  This 
contest  threw  the  inhabitants'*  of  the  whole  island  into  a 
great  tumult  and  commotion',  like  a  raging  whirlwind', 
which  tears  up  the  trees',  and  tosses  to  and  fro  the  leaves', 
so  that  no  one  knows  whence  they  come',  or  when  they 
will  fall'. 

Brothers' — This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Great 
Spirit/,  as  to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  infant*  chil- 
dreily  Jasper  Parrish'  and  Horatio  Jones'.  We  adopted 
them  into  our  families',  and  made  them  our  children'.0  We 
loved  them',  and  nourished  them'.  They  lived  with  us 
many  years'.  At  length  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  whirl¬ 
wind' —  and  it  was  still'.*  A  clear  and  uninterrupted  sky 
appeared'.  The  path  of  peace  w7as  opened',  and  the  chain 
of  friendship  was  once  more  made  bright'.  Then  these', 
our  adopted  children',  left  us  to  seek  , their  relatives'.  We 
wished  them  to  remain  among  us',  and  promised',  if  they 
would  return  and  live  in  our  country',  to  give  each  of  them 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon'. 

Brothers' — They  have  returned',  and  have',  for  several 
years  past',  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpreters'.  We  still 
feel  our  hearts  beat  with  affection  for  them',  and  now  wish 
to  fulfil  the  promise  we  made  them',  and  to  reward  them 
for  their  services'.  We  have  therefore  made  up  our  minds 
to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  square  miles  of  land  lying  on 

aln-hab'  e  Hants — not,  twnts.  *In'  fant.  cTshil'  dr£n — not,  drwn. 


*God  said,  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light. 
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the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie',  about  three  miles  below  Black- 
Rock'. 

Brothers' — We  have  now  made  known  to  you  our  minds'. 
We  expect',  and  earnestly  request',  that  you  will  permit  our 
friends  to  receive  this  our  gift',  and  will  make  the  same 
good  to  them',  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  your 
nation'. 

Brothers' — Why  should  you  hesitate  to  make  our  minds 
easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request'?  To  you  it  is  but  a 
little  thing';  and  have  you  not  complied  with  the  request', 
and  confirmed  the  gift',  of  our  brothers',  the  Oneidas',  the 
Onondagas',  and  the  Cayugas',  to  their  interpreters'?  and 
shall  ice  ask',  and  not  be  heard'? 

Brothers' — We  send  you  this  our  speech',  to  which  we 
expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  of  your  great 
council-fire'. 


SECTION  XV. 

Red  Jacket;  a  Chief  of  the  Indian  Tribes ,  the  Senecas* 

HALLECK. 

Cooper',  whose  name  is  with  his  country’s  woven', 

First  in  her  files',  her  pioneer  of  mind', 

A  wanderer  now  in  other  climes',  has  proven' 

His  love  for  the  young  land  he  left  behind’; 

And  throned  her  in  the  senate-hall  of  nations', 

Robed  like  the  deluge  rainbow',  heaven-wrought', 

Magnificent  as  his  own  mind’s  creations', 

And  beautiful  as  its  green  world  of  thought'. 

And',  faithful  to  the  act  of  congress',  quoted' 

As  law  authority' — it  passed  nem.  con.' f — 

He  writes',  that  we  are',  as  ourselves  have  voted', 

The  most  enlightened  people  ever  known'. 

That  all  our  week  is  happy  as  a  Sunday' 

In  Paris ',  full  of  song',  and  dance',  and  laugh'; 

And  that',  from  Orleans  to  the  bay  of  Fundy', 

There’s  not  a  bailiff',  nor  an  epitaph '. 


*From  Bliss’  Talisman,  1829.  \Kemine  contra  dicente,  no  one  contradicting. 
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And',  furthermore' — in  fifty  years',  or  sooner', 

We  shall  export  our  poetry  and  wine'; 

And  our  brave  fleet',  eight  frigates  and  a  schooner', 

Will  sweep  the  seas  from  Zembla  to  the  line'. 

If  he  were  with  me',  king  of  Tuscarora', 

Gazing',  as  1',  upon  thy  portrait  now'; 

In  all  its  medalled',  fringed',  and  beaded  glory', 

Its  eyes  dark  beauty',  and  its  thoughtful  brow' — 

Its  brow',  half  martial',  and  half  diplomatick', 

Its  eye',  upsoaring  like  an  eagle’s  wings'; 

Well  might  he  boast',  that  ice',  the  democratick', 
Outrival  Europe',  even  in  our  kings'. 

For  thou  wert  monarch  born'.  Tradition’s  pages' 

Tell  not  the  planting  of  thy  parent“  tree', 

But',  that  the  forest-tribes  have  bent',  for  ages', 

To  thee  and  to  thy  sires  the  subject  knee'. 

Thy  name  is  princely'. — Though  no  poet’s  magick' 

Could  make  Red  Jacket  grace  an  English  rhyme', 

Unless  he  had  a  genius  for  the  tragick ', 

And  introduced  it  in  a  pantomime'; 

Yet  it  is  musick  in  the  language  spoken' 

Of  thine  own  land';  and  on  her  herald-roll', 

As  nobly  fought  for',  and  as  proud  a  token' 

As  Cceur  de  Lion's' ,*  of  a  warriour’s  soul'. 

Thy  garb' — though  Austria’s  bosom-star  would  frighten' 
That  medal  pale',  as  diamonds  the  dark  mine', 

And  George  the  Fourth  wore',  in  the  dance  at  Brighton', 
A  more  becoming  evening  dress  than  thine'; 

Yet  ’tis  a  brave  one',  scorning  wind  and  weather', 

And  fitted  for  thy  couch  on  field  and  flood', 

As  Rob  Roy’s  tartans',  for  the  Highland  heather', 

Or  forest-green',  for  England’s  Robin  Hood'. 

Is  strength  a  monarch’s  merit'?  (like  a  whaler’s'?) 

Thou  art  as  tali',  as  sinewy',  and  as  strong' 

As  earth’s  first  kings'— the  Argo’s  gallant  sailors', 

Heroes  in  history',  and  gods  in  song'. 

Is  eloquence '?  Her  spell  is  thine  that  reaches' 

The  heart',  and  makes  the  wisest  head  its  sport'; 

And  there’s  one  rare',  strange  virtue  in  thy  speeches', 
The  secret  of  their  mastery' — they  are  short'. 


QPk'  rSnt — not,  pii7  unt.  *Keur  de  Lion,  the  heart  of  a  lion. 
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Is  beauty'?  Thine  has  with  thy  youth  departed', 

But  the  love-legends  of  thy  manhood’s  years', 

And  she',  who  perished',  young  and  broken-hearted', 
Are' — but  I  rhyme  for  smiles'’ ,  and  not  for  tears'. 

The  monarch  mind' — the  mystery  of  commanding', 

The  godlike  power',  the  art  Napoleon', 

Of  winning',  fettering',  moulding',  wielding',  banding' 
The  hearts  of  millions  till  they  move  as  one'; 

Thou  hast  it'.  At  thy  bidding  men  have  crowded' 

The  road  to  death  as  to  a  festival'; 

And  minstrel  minds',  without  a  blush',  have  shrouded' 
With  banner-folds  of  glory  their  dark  pall'. 

Who  will  believe' — not  I' — for  in  deceiving ', 

Lies  the  dear  charm  of  life’s  delightful  dream'; 

I  cannot  spare  the  luxury  of  believing' 

That  all  things  beautiful  are  what  they  seem'. 

Who  will  believe',  that',  with  a  smile  whose  blessing' 
Would',  like  the  patriarch’s', a  sooth  a  dying  hour'; 

With  voice',  as  low',  as  gentle',  and  caressing', 

As  e’er&  won  maiden’s  lip  in  moonlight  bower'; 

With  look',  like  patient  Job’s',  eschewingc  evil'; 

With  motions',  graceful  as  a  bird’s  in  air'; 

Thou  art',  in  sober  truth',  the  veriest  DEVIL' 

That  e’er&  clenched  fingers  in  a  captive’s  hair'? 

That',  in  thy  veins  there  springs  a  poison  fountain', 
Deadlier  than  that  which  bathes  the  Upas  tree'; 

And  in  thy  wrath',  a  nursing  cat  o’  the  mountain' 

Is  calm  as  her  babe’s  sleep',  compared  with  thee'? 

And  underneath  that  face',  like  summer’s  ocean’s', 

Its  lip  as  moveless',  and  its  cheek  as  clear', 

Slumbers  a  whirlwind  of  the  heart’s  emotions' — 

Love',  hatred',  pride',  hope',  sorrow' — all',  save  /ear'. 

Love' — for  thy  land',  as  if  she  were''  thy  daughter ', 

Her  pipes  in  peace',  her  tomahawk  in  wars'; 

Hatred' — of  missionaries  and  cold  water'; 

Pride' — in  thy  rifle  trophies e  and  thy  scars'; 

Hope' — that  thy  wrongs  will  be',  by  the  Great  Spirit', 
Remembered  and  revenged  when  thou  art  gone'; 

Sorrow' — that  none  are  left  thee  to  inherit' 

Thy  name',  thy  fame',  thy  passions',  and  thy  throne'. 


trfc  '&rks.  ifire.  cEs-tshoo'  ing.  JWSr.  cTro'  fiz. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

Psalm  90. 

God  eternal,  and  Man  mortal. 

Lord',  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  genera¬ 
tions'.  Before  the  mountains"  were  brought  forth',  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world',  even  from  ever¬ 
lasting  to  everlasting',  thou  art  God'. 

Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction';  and  sayest',  “Return',  ye 
children  of  men'.”  For  a  thousand6  years  in  thy  sight',  are 
but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past',  and  as  a  watch  in  the 
night'.  Thou  carriest  men  away  as  with  a  flood'.  They 
are  as  a  sleep':  in  the  morning',  they  are  like  grass  which 
groweth  up':  in  the  morning  it  flourisheth',  and  groweth  up'; 
in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down',  and  withereth'.  For  we  are 
consumed  by  thine  anger',  and  by  thy  wrath  are  we  troubled'. 

Thou  has  set  our  iniquities  before  thee',  our  secret  sins 
in  the  light  of  thy  countenance'.  For  all  our  days  are 
passed  away  in  thy  wrath':  we  spend  our  years  as  a  tale 
that  is  told'.  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 
and  ten';  and  if',  by  reason  of  strength',  they  be  fourscore 
years',  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow';  for  it  is 
soon  cut  off',  and  we  fly  away'. 

Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger'?  Even  accord¬ 
ing  to  thy  fear',  so  is  thy  wrath'.  So  teach  us  to  number 
our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom'. 


Version  of  the  same. — watts. 

Through  every  age',  eternal  God', 

Thou  art  our  rest',  our  safe  abode': 

High  was  thy  throne  erec  heaven  was  made', 
On  earth',  thy  humble  footstool',  laid'. 

Long  hadst  thou  reigned  erec  time  began', 

Or  dust  was  fashioned  into  man'; 

And  long  thy  kingdom  shall  endure' 

When  earth  and  time  shall  be  no  more'. 


aModnt' mz — not,  mount'  nz.  b  Thou'  zand — not,  thou'  zn.  «hre. 
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But  man',  weak  man',  is  bom  to  die\ 
Made  up  of  guilt  and  vanity': 

Thy  dreadful  sentence', a  Lord',  was  just', 
“Return',  ye  sinners',  to  your  dust'.” 

A  thousand^  of  our  years  amount' 

Scarce  to  a  day  in  thine  account'; 

Like  yesterday’s  departed  light', 

Or  the  last  watch  of  ending  night'. 

Death',  like  an  overflowing  stream', 
Sweeps  us  away':  our  life’s  a  dream', 

An  empty  tale',  a  morning  flower', 

Cut  down  and  withered  in  an  hour'. 

Our  age  to  seventy  years  is  set': 

How  short  the  time'!  how  frail  the  state'! 
And  if  to  eighty  we  arrive', 

We  rather  sigh  and  groan',  than  UveK 

But',  oh'!  how  oft  thy  wrath  appears', 

And  cuts  off  our  expected  years'! 

Thy  wrath  awakes  our  humble^  dread': 
We  fear  the  power  that  strikes  us  dead'. 

Teach  us',  0  Lord',  how  frail  is  man'; 

And  kindly  lengthen  out  the  span', 

Till  a  wise  care  of  piety' 

Fit  us  to  die  and  dwell  with  thee'. 


SECTION  XVII. 

St.  John ,  chapter  12. 

Repenting  Mary. 

Then', six  days  before  the  passover',  Jesus  came  to  Bethany', 
where  Lazarus  was  who  had  been  dead',  and  whom  he 
had  raised  from  the  dead'.  There  they  made  him  a  supper'; 
and  Martha  served':  but  Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that  sat 
at  the  table  with  him'. 

Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard', 
very  costly',  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus',  and  wiped  his 
feet  with  her  hair':  and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour 
of  the  ointment'. 


“Sen'  t£nse — not,  s6n'  twnse.  tThoii'  zand.  «Um'  bl. 
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Version  of  the  same. — moore. 

Wf.re®  not  the  sinful  Mary’s  tears' 

An  offering  worthy  heaven', 

When  o’er  the  faults  of  former  years' 

She  wept' — and  was  forgiven'? 

When',  bringing  every  balmy  sweet' 

Her  day  of  luxury  stored', 

She  o’er  her  Saviour’s  hallowed  feet' 

The  precious  perfumes  poured'; 

And  wiped  them  with  that  golden  hair', 

Where  once  the  diamond  shone', 

Though  now  those  gems  of  grief  werea  there', 
Which  shine  for  God  alone'? 

Werea  not  those  sweets',  so  humbly  shed' — 
That  hair' — those  weeping  eyes' — 

And  the  sunk  heart  that  inly  bled', 

Heav’ns  noblest  sacrifice' ?& 

Thou  that  hast  slept  in  errour’s  sleep', 

Oh'!  wouldst  thou  wake  in  heaven'. 

Like  Mary  kneel',  like  Mary  weep', 

“Love  much'” — and  be  forgiven'. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

T/tere’s  nothing  true  but  Heaven . — moore. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man’s  illusion  given; 

The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  wo, 

Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow — 

There’s  nothing  true  but  Heaven. 

And  false  the  light  on  glory’s  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  even; 

And  love,  and  hope,  and  beauty’s  bloom, 

Are  blossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb — 

There’s  nothing  bright  but  Heaven. 


aW£r.  &Sak'  re-fize. 
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Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 
From  wave  to  wave  we’re  driven; 
And  fancy’s  flash  and  reason’s  ray 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way — 
There’s  nothing  calm  but  Heaven. 


Secret  Devotion. — ib. 

As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the  ocean, 
Sweet  flowers  are  springing  no  mortal  can  see, 
So,  deep  in  my  soul,  the  still  prayer  of  devotion, 
Unheard  by  the  world,  rises  silenta  to  Thee, 

My  God,  silenta  to  Thee: 

Pure,  warm,  silenta  to  Thee — 

So,  deep  in  my  soul,  the  still  prayer  of  devotion, 
Unheard  by  the  world,  rises  silenta  to  Thee. 

As  still  to  the  star  of  its  worship,  though  clouded, 
The  needle  points  faithfully  o’er  the  dim  sea, 

So,  dark  as  I  roam,  in  this  wintry  world  shrouded, 
The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to  Thee, 
My  God,  trembling  to  Thee; 

True,  fond,  trembling  to  Thee — 

So,  dark  as  I  roam,  in  this  wintry  world  shrouded, 
The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to  Thee. 


SECTION  XIX. 

The  Soul  in  Eternity. — byron. 

When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay', 
Ah',  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind'? 
It  cannot  die',  it  cannot  staj', 

But  leaves  its  darkened  dust  behind'. 
Then',  unembodied',  dothl  it  trace' 

By  steps  each  planet’s  heavenly  way'? 

Or  fill',  at  once',  the  realms  of  space'; 

A  thing  of  eyes  that  all  survey'? 

Eternal',  boundless',  undecayed', 

A  thought  unseen',  but  seeing  all', 

All',  all  in  earth  or  skies  displayed' 

Shall  it  survey',  shall  it  recall': 

«Si'  l£nt — not,  si'  lunt.  iDCitft. 
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Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds' 

So  darkly  of  departed  years', 

In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds', 

And  all  that  was',  at  once  appears'. 

Before  creation  peopled  earth', 

Its  eyes  shall  roll  through  chaos  back': 

And  where  the  farthest  heaven  had  birth', 
The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track'. 

And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes', 

Its  glance  dilate  o’er  all  to  be', 

While  sun  is  quenched',  or  system**  breaks', 
Fixed' — in  its  own  eternity'. 

Above  or  love',  hope',  hate',  or  fear', 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure': 

An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year'; 

Its  years  as  moments**  shall  endure'. 

Away',  away',  without  a  wing', 

O’er  all',  through  all',  its  thought  shall  fly': 

A  nameless  and  eternal  thing', 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die'. 

• 


SECTION  XX. 

Henry  the  Fourth's  Soliloquy  on  Sleep. — shakspeare. 

How  many  thousands  of  myc  poorest  subjects 
Are',  at  this  hour',  asleep '/  O',  gentle  sleep'! 

Nature's**  soft  nurse':  how  have  I  frighted  thee', 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  myc  eyelids  down', 

And  steep  myc  senses  in  forgetfulness'? 

Why  rather',  sleep',  liest  thou  in  smokey  cribs', 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee', 

And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber', 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chamberse  of  the  great', 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state', 

And  lulled  with  sounds  of  siceetest  melody '? 

O',  thou  dull  god'!  Why  liest  thou  with  the  vile', 

In  loathsome  beds',  and  leav’st  the  kingly  couch/, 

A  watch-case ',  or  a  common  Harum-bell '? 

Wilt  thou',  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast', 

Seal  up  the  ship-boxfs  eyes',  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude',  imperious  surge', 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds 


aSis'  tbm.  4Mo'  mbnts.  cMb.  <*N k’  tshurz.  cTshbme'  bbrz 
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Which  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top', 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads',  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf ’ninga  clamours  in  the  slipp’ry  clouds', 
That',  with  the  hurly*  death  itself  awakes' — 

Canst  thou',  O',  partial  sleep'!  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude', 

And',  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night', 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot', 

Deny  it  to  a  KING'?  Then  happy',  low  lie  down'! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown''. 


SECTION  XXI. 

Apostrophe  to  Light. — milton. 

Hail!  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first  born, 

Or  of  the  eternal  co-eternal  beam, 

May  I  express  thee  unblamed?  Since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence^  increate, 

Or  hear’st  thou,  rather,  pure  etherial  stream, 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell?  Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heavens,  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Escaped  the  Stygian  pool  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight, 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre 
I  sung  of  chaos  and  eternal  night. 

Taught  by  the  heavenly  muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend, 

Though  hard  and  rare;  Thee  I  revisit  safe, 

And  feel  thy  sovereign,  vital  lamp;  but  thou 
Revisit’st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain, 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orb3, 

Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.  Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses  haunt, 

Clear  spring  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 

•Noise.  oDSf'  fn  'ing.  &Es'  sSnse — not,  Ss'  swnse. 
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That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two,  equalled  with  me  in  fate, 

So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides, 

And  Tyresias  and  Phineas,  prophets  old: 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.  Thus  with  the  year, 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns — 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  and  morn; 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 

But  cloud,  instead,  and  ever-during  dark, 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature’s  works,  to  me  expunged  and  razed, 

And  wisdom,  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate:  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


SECTION  XXII. 

Darkness. — byron. 

I  had  a  dream',  which  was  not  all  a  dream'. 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguished',  and  the  stars 
Did  wander',  darkling  in  the  eternal  space', 

Rayless'  and  pathless',  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air'. 

Morn  came'  and  went',  and  came'  and  brought  no  day', 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  desolation';  and  all  hearts 
Were  chilled  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light'. 

And  they  did  live  by  watchfires';  and  the  thrones', 

The  palaces  of  crowned  kings' — the  huts', 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell', 

Were  burned  for  beacons'.  Cities  were  consumed', 

And  men  were  gathered  round  their  blazing  homes 
To  look  once  more  into  each  other’s  face'. 

Happy  were  they  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
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Of  the  volcanos  and  their  mountain-torch'. 

A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contained': 

Forests  were  set  on  fire';  and  hour  by  hour 
They  fell  and  faded' — and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extinguished  with  a  crash'-— and  all  was  black' . 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect',  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them'.  Some  lay  down', 

And  hid  their  eyes',  and  wept';  and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands  and  smiled'; 

And  others  hurried  to  and  fro',  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel',  and  looked  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky', 

The  pall  of  a  past  world';  and  then  again', a 
With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust', 

And  gnashed  their  teeth  and  howled'.  The  wild  birds  shrieked', 
And',  terrified',  did  flutter  on  the  ground', 

And  flap  their  useless  wings';  the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous';  and  vipers  crawled 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude', 

Hissing',  but  stingless'.  They  were  slain  for  food': 

And  war',  which  for  a  moment'1  was  no  more', 

Did  glut  himself  again';® — a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood';  and  each  sat  sullenly  apart', 

Gorging  himself  in  gloom'.  No  love  was  left'; 

All  earth  was  but  one  thought';  and  that  was' — death', 
Immediate  and  inglorious';  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails'.  Men 
Died',  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh'; 

The  meager  by  the  meager  were  devoured'. 

Even  dogs  assailed  their  masters';  all',  save  one', 

And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse', c  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts',  and  famished  men  at  bay', 

Till  hunger  clung  them',  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws'.  Himself  sought  out  no  food'. 

But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan', 

And  a  quick',  desolate  cry',  licking  the  hand 
Which  answered  not  with  a  caress' — he  died'. 

The  crowd  was  famished  by  degrees';  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive', 

And  they  were  enemies'.  They  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place', 

Where  had  been  heaped  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage':  they  raked  up', 

And',  shivering',  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes',  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life',  and  made  a  flame 
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Which  was  a  mockery'.  Then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter',  and  beheld 
Each  other’s  aspects' — saw',  and  shrieked',  and  died': — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died', 

Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  fiend'. a  The  world  was  void'; 

The  populous  and  the  powerful  were  a  lump', 
Seasonless',  herbless',  treeless',  manless',  lifeless' — 

A  lump  of  death' — a  chaos  of  hard  clay'. 

The  rivers',  lakes',  and  ocean',  all  stood  still', 

And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silentJ  depths'. 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea', 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal';  as  they  dropped', 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge'. — 

The  waves  were  dead';  the  tides  were  in  their  grave', 
The  moon',  their  mistress',  had  expired  before'; 

The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air'; 

And  the  clouds  perished'.  Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them' — she  was  the  universe'. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

LochieVs  Warning. — Campbell. 

WIZARD. 

Lochiel',  Lochiel',  beware  of  the  day', 

When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array'! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight', 

And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight'. 

They  rally',  they  bleed,'  for  their  kingdom  and  crown'; 
Wo,  wo  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down' ! 

Proud  Cumberland  prances,'  insulting  the  slain,' 

And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain'. 
But  hark'!  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  wav'. 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantiek  and  far’? 

’Tis  thine',  oh  Glenullin'!  whose  bride  shall  await', 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,'  all  night  at  the  gate'. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning':  no  rider  is  there'; 

But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair'. 

Weep',  Albin'!  to  death  and  captivity  led’! 

Oh,  weep'!  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead': 

For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave', 
Culloden'!  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave'. 


<*F£fend.  &Si'  l£nt — not,  sl'lunt. 
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LOCHIEL. 

Go',  preach  to  the  coward ',  thou  death-telling  seer' ! 

Or',  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear', 

Draw',  dotard',  around  thy  old  wavering  sight', 

This  mantle',  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright'. 

WIZARD. 

Ha'!  laugh ’st  thou',  Lochiel',  my  vision  to  scorn'? 

Proud  bird  of  the  mountain', a  thy  plume  shall  be  torn". 

Say',  rushed  the  bold  eagle',  exultingly  forth', 

From  his  home  in  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  the  north'? 

Lo!  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeeding',  he  rode' 
Companionless',  bearing  destruction  abroad'; 

But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havock  on  high'! 

Ah'!  home  led  him  speed' — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh'. 

Why  flames  the  far  summit'?  Why  shoot  to  the  blast' 

Those  embers',  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast'? 

’Tis  the  fire-shower  of  ruin',  all  dreadfully  driven' 

From  his  eyry',6  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven'. 

Oh',  crested  Lochiel'!  the  peerless  in  might', 

Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements’  height', 

Heaven’s  fire  is  around  thee',  to  blast  and  to  burn'; — 

Return  to  thy  dwelling':  all  lonely  return' ! 

For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood', 

And  a  wild  mother  scream  o’er  her  famishing  brood'. 

LOCHIEL. 

False  Wizard',  avaunt'!  I  have  marshalled  my  clan': 

Their  swords  arec  a  thousand';  their  bosoms  arec  one': 

They  arec  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath', 

And  like  reapers  descend  lo  the  harvest  of  death'. 

Then  welcome  be  Cumberland’s  steed  to  the  shock'! 

Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock' ! 

But  wo  to  his  kindred',  and  wo  to  his  cause', 

When  Jllbin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws'; 

When  her  bonneted^  chieftains  to  victory  crowd', 

Clanronald  the  dauntless',  and  Moray  the  proud'; 

All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array' - - 

WIZARD. 

— Lochiel',  Lochiel',  beware  of  the  day' ! 

For',  dark  and  despairing',  my  sight  I  may  seal', 

Yet  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal': 

’Tis  the  sunset’ of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore', 

aMofint'  In — not,  mountn.  ta.'  rt.  c&r.  <*B6n'  nlt-^d — not,  bun'- 
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And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before'. 

I  tell  thee',  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring' 

With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king'. 

Lo'!  anointed  by  heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath', 

Behold',  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path'! 

Now',  in  darkness  and  billows',  he  sweeps  from  my  sight': 
Rise'!  Rise'!  ye  wild  tempests',  and  cover  his  flight'! — 

’Tis  finished'. — Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the  moors'; 
Culloden  is  lost',  and  my  country  deplores'; 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner '?  Where'? — 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair'. 

Say',  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave',  banished',  forlorn', 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn'? 

Ah'!  no':  for  a  darker  departure  is  near'; 

The  war-drum  is  muffled',  and  black  is  the  bier'; 

His  death-bell  is  tolling';  oh'!  mercy  dispel' 

Yon  sight',  that  it  freezes  my  spirits  to  tell'! 

Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs', 

And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims'. 

Accursed  be  the  faggots  that  blaze  at  his  feet', 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown',  erea  it  ceases  to  beat', 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale' - 

lochiel. 

— Down',  soothless  insulter' !  I  trust  not  the  tale': 

For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet' 

So  black  with  dishonour' — so  foul  with  retreat'. 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed*  in  their  gore', 
Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore', 

Lochiel',  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains', 

While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains', 

Shall  victor  exult',  or  in  death  be  laid  low', 

With  his  back  to  the  field',  and  his  feet  to  the  foe'! 

And',  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name', 

Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame'. 


SECTION  XXIY. 

Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard. — gray. 

The  curfew  tolls',  the  knell  of  parting  day'; 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea'; 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way' 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me'. 


a&re.  ^Strode. 
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Now  fades  the  glimm’ring  landscape  on  the  sight', 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds'; 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight', 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds'. 

Save',  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower'. 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain' 

Of  such  as',  wand’ring  near  her  secret  bower', 

Molest  her  ancient',  solitary  reign'. 

Beneath  these  rugged  elms',  that  yew  tree’s  shade', 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap', 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid', 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep'. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn', 

The  swallow',  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built  shed', 

The  cock’s  shrill  clarion',  or  the  echoing  horn', 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed'. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn', 

Or  busy  housewife®  ply  her  evening  care'; 

Nor  children^  run  to  lisp  their  sire’s  return', 

Or  climb  his  knees',  the  envied  kiss  to  share'. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield'; 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke'; 

How  jocund"  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field'l 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke'! 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil', 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure'; 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile', 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor'. 

The  boast  of  heraldry ',  the  pomp  of  power', 

And  all  that  beauty ',  all  that  wealth  e’er<2  gave', 

Await',  alike',  the  inevitable  hour'; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead' — but  to  the  grave'. 

Nor  you',  ye  proud',  impute  to  these  the  fault', 

If  mem’ry  o’er  their  tomb  no  trophies"  raise', 

Where',  through  the  long-drawn  aisle/ and  fretted  vault', 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise'. 

Can  storied  urn',  or  animated  bust', 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath11) 

Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust ', 

Or  flattery  sooth  the  dull',  cold  ear  of  death') 

°Huz'  wif.  *>Tshll'  dr£n — not,  tshil'  drun.  "Jok'  find. 
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Ferhips  in  ills  ierle::ei  -re:  laii' 

S:n e  heart.  c::;  ; A; rfS rl  fin  : 

Hails  u:;  r:i  :;  ;  ;  h  —  it:  htc  swaye-i'. 

Or  water  ta  ecstasy  lie  1  :::  W-t  . 

Bn:  kni»rle£ge  :r  ii:h  eyes  her  -tape  page. 

Eiri  wjt  lie  spoils  of  :.i;  .  1.:  ne'er-  unroll : 

Chill  penny  reprisal  their  b:o>  ra  re  . 

Ani  feeze  the  gen: r~.  cirrer.i  ::'  the  s:m  . 

Fill  naj  i  gem  :f  puree:  ray  sereie”. 

The  aark  .  iwfelk-mri  ea  t  es  of  :-rtn  h  eir  : 

Fhh  ntiT  i  £ ;—  er  is  bin  m  hirer  oseeeii . 

Ail  —2~z=  is  sweetness  os  the  desert  air. 

Seme  Tillage  fiertpsd  hr. .  with  dstasdess  biesst . 

The  Trie  tyrant  his  Sells  —  Ahstori  ; 
win.r  h.“Hg;  .  iir.iri2  -5  •Viiloi' — here  may  rest'; 

S:me  Crreueff  -  g-Luess  of  h_s  :  nary's  11  joc  . 

Th'  applause  of  lisftisg  to  emir:  . 

The  threat  of  oh".  and  nan  to  icsgise  . 

T:  scatter  e'er  a  smil.tg  laid  . 

An  real  their  l_s:'ry  :i  a  i run's  ntf, 

Their  1::  /.  eh  i:r  c  camscribed  alne 

-  r.fir  rr:T"hi  r  -r. r  .  taeir  rot ta  ceifeaec  ; 
F:m:e:  :;  ~r:e  tiriuji  :p  ::  a  :  • .  i:  ; 

Aid  shut  the  gates  :i  merri  dd  mankind': 

The  straggling  tangs  if  c:rs:;i®s  ml  ::  heie  . 

T:  qnestch  the  brashes  of  lifer. :  ins  ;.Vr:t t ; 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Jarjr-j  my-iie. 

Win  incense  ill  he  1  a:  me  fame  . 

Fir  from  the  mai.ih.rp  :r;  — fa  ipr  hale  strife. 

Their  sc-ber  Rushes  nerer  lean ei  to  sirs;  : — 

Al:ip  the  rxl  s-e:  .es.erei  rale  if  life  . 

They  kept  me  raise  less  teat  _r  of  their  way  . 

Ye:  erea  these  hones  from  iasnli  ::  pr:tect'3 
5:ne  fra.i  memorial  sill  erected  sigh  . 

With  tmooEth  rtpmes  rr:  shapeless  s: -ip'.irer  decked  . 
Implores  the  passing  trli  ata  of  a  sipi 

Their  .  their  ■.  :srr .  sp-e'.iei  hy  :r'  mAeliered  mise  . 

The  plate  ari  t.-r.  sip  ply  : 

Ail  many  a  htlj  text  amt:  she  stretrg'.t 
That  x»:i*  me  :s. l:i  moralist  to  .  .  . 


A  me  :Fir-hL5’.  eSkAl?’  tin  ire — rat.  simp  tshir.  s'Smoze. 
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Chap.  III.  gray’s  elegy. 

For  who',  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey', 

This  pleasing',  anxious  being  e’er®  resigned'; 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day', 

Nor  cast  one  longing',  ling’ring  look  behind'? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies'; 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires'; 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  natureb  cries', 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires'. 

For  thee',  who',  mindful  of  the  unhonoured  dead', 

Dostc  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate', 

If  chance',  by  lonely  contemplation  led', 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate'; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say', 

“Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn', 

Brushing  with  hasty  step  the  dews  away', 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn'. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech', 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastick  roots  so  high', 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch', 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by'. 

Hard  by  yon  wood',  now  smiling',  as  in  scorn', 

Mutt’ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove': 

Now  drooping',  woful',  wan',  like  one  forlorn', 

Or  crazed  with  care',  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love'. 

One  morn  I  missed  him  on  th’  accustomed  hill', 

Along  the  heath',  and  near  his  fav’rited  tree', 

Another  came';  nor  yet  beside  the  rill’, 

Nor  up  the  lawn',  nor  at  the  wood  was  he'. 

The  next1,  with  dirges  due',  in  sad  array', 

Slow  through  the  churchway  path  we  saw  him  borne'; 

Approach  and  read'  (for  thou  canst  read')  the  lay', 

’Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn'.” 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth', 

A  youth  to  fortune', e  and  to  fame  unknown'; 

Fair  science/ frowned  not  on  his  humbleg  birth', 

And  melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own'. 

Large  was  his  bounty',  and  his  soul',  sincere 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send'. 

He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had' — a  tear'. 

He  gained  from  heaven ’  (’twas  all  he  wished')  a  friend'. 


odre.  £N2l'  tshure.  vDust.  ^Fk'  vur-lt.  cFor'  tshune — not, 
tshun.  /Si'  £nse — not,  si'  wnse.  gUm'  bl. 
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No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose'. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode'; 
(There  they',  alike',  in  trembling  hope  repose';) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God'. 


SECTION  XXV. 

Stanzas. — dr.  percival. 

My  heart  was  a  mirror,  that  showed  every  treasured 
Of  beauty  and  loveliness  life  can  display; 

It  reflected  each  beautiful  blossom  of  pleasure/ 

But  turned  from  the  dark  looks  of  bigots  away; 

It  was  living  and  moving  with  loveliest  of  creatures, 

In  smiles  or  in  tears  as  the  soft  spirits  chose; 

Now,  shining  with  brightest  and  ruddiest  features, 

Now,  pale  as  the  snow  of  the  dwarf  mountain  rose. 

But  the  winds  and  the  storms  broke  the  mirror,  and  severed 
Full  many  a  beautiful  angel  in  twain; 

And  the  tempest  raged  on  till  the  fragments  were  shivered, 
And  scattered,  like  dust  that  rolls  o’er  the  plain: 

One  piece  which  the  storm  in  its  madness  neglected, 

Away  on  the  wings  of  the  whirlwind  to  bear, 

One  fragment  was  left,  and  that  fragment  reflected 
All  the  beauty  that  Mary  threw  carelessly  there. 


Our  Eagle  shall  rise  ’mid  the  whirlwinds  of  war, 

And  dart  through  the  dun  cloud  of  battle  his  eye — 
Shall  spread  his  wide  wings  o’er  the  tempest  afar, 

O’er  spirits  of  valour  that  conquer  or  die. 

And  ne’erc  shall  the  rage  of  the  conflict  be  o’er, 

And  ne’erc  shall  the  warm  blood  of  life  cease  to  flow, 
And  still  ’mid  the  smoke  of  the  battle  shall  soar 
Our  Eagle — till  scattered  and  fled  be  the  foe: 

When  peace  shall  disarm  war’s  dark  brow  of  its  frown, 
And  roses  shall  bloom  on  the  soldier’s  rude  grave, 

Then  honour  shall  weave  of  the  laurel  a  crown 
That  beauty  shall  bind  on  the  brow  of  the  brave. 


oTrfizh'  ure.  *Pl£zh'  ure — not,  pl£zh'  er.  «N4re. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 


SECTION  I. 

Dedications. — lord  bacon. 

The  dedication  of  books  to  patrons',®  in  this  age',  is  not 
to  be  commended';  for  such  books  as  are  worthy  of  the 
name',  ought  to  have  no  patronsa  but  truth  and  reason 
The  ancientb  custom  was',  to  dedicate  them  only  to  private 
and  equal  friends ',  or  to  entitle  them  with  a  friend’s  name\ 
or',  if  dedicated  to  kings  or  great  personages',  it  was  to 
those  only  to  whose  talents  and  taste  the  argument  of  the 
work  was  peculiarly  suited'. 

I  would  not  be  understood',  however7,  as  condemning  the 
applications  of  the  learned0  to  men  of  fortune',  when  the 
occasion  renders  it  proper  and  expedient'.  The  answer  of 
Diogenes  was  just'',  who',  when  asked',  tauntingly',  “How  it 
came  to  pass  that  philosophers'1  were  the  followers  of  rich 
men',  and  not  rich  men',  of  philosophers', m  replied',  so¬ 
berly7,  and  yet',  sharply',  “Because  philosophers^  know 
what  they  weed';  but  rich  men  do  wof'.” 

Equally  pointed  was  the  following  reply  of  Aristippus'. 
On  presenting  a  petition  to  Dionysius  without  being  able  to 
gain  his  attention',  he  fell  down  at  his  feet';  whereupon 
Dionysius  was  prevailed  on  to  give  him  a  hearing',  and  to 

«P h!  trinz.  tine'  tshfint — not,  an'  shunt.  cLdrn'  £d.  <Te-16s'- 

6  'furz'. 
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grant  his  request'.  But  afterwards',  some  one  over-sensi¬ 
tive  for  the  reputation  of  philosophy',  reproved  Aristippus 
for  having  offered  so  great  an  indignity  to  his  profession ', 
as  for  a  philosopher  to  fall  at  a  tyrant’s  feet’: — to  whom 
Aristippus  replied',  “It  is  not  my  fault',  sir',  but  the  fault  of 
Dionysius' ,  that  he  has  his  ears  in  his  feet’.”  Nor  was  it 
accounted  weakness1,  but  discretion',  in  him  who  excused 
himself  for  not  disputing  a  point  with  Adrianus  Cesar’,  by 
saying',  “It  is  the  dictate  of  reason  to  yield  the  argument 
to  one  who  commands  thirty  legions' .”  These  and  the 
like  instances  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances' , 
and  of  stooping  to  points  of  necessity  and  convenience', 
are  to  be  accounted  submissions',  not  to  the  person',  but  to 
the  occasion’. 


SECTION  II. 

Reflections  on  Westminster  Abbey. — addison. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour',  I  very  often  walk  by 
myself  in  Westminster  Abbey';  where  the  gloominess  of 
the  place',  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied',  together  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  building',  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  who  lie  in  it',  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of 
melancholy',  or',  rather',  thoughtfulness',  that  is  not  disa¬ 
greeable’.  Yesterday  I  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the 
church-yard’,  the  cloisters',  and  the  church’,  amusing  my¬ 
self  with  the  tombstones  and  inscriptions  which  I  met  with 
in  those  several  regions  of  the  dead’.  Most  of  them  re¬ 
corded  nothing  else  of  the  buried  person',  but  that  he  was 
born  on  one  day',  and  died  on  another';  two  circumstances 
that  are  common  to  all  mankind'.  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  those  registers  of  existence',®  whether  of  brass  or 
marble',  as  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the  departed  persons', 
who  had  left  no  other  memorial  of  themselves',  than',  that 
they  were  born',  and  that  they  died’. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church',  I  entertained  myself 
with  the  digging  of  a  grave’,  and  saw',  in  every  shovelful 


-Eg-zist'  fnse— not,  unse. 
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of  it  that  was  thrown  up',  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull', 
intermixed  with  a  kind  of  fresh',  mouldering  earth',  which', 
some  time  or  other',  had  held  a  place  in  the  composition  of 
a  human  body'.  Upon  this',  I  began  to  consider  with  my¬ 
self,  what  innumerable  multitudes  of  people  lay  confused 
together  under  the  pavement®  of  that  ancients  cathedral'; 
how  men  and  women',  friends'  and  enemies',  priests'  and 
soldiers',  monks'  and  prebendaries',  were  crumbled  among 
one  another',  and  blended  together  in  the  same  common 
mass'; — how  beauty',  strength',  and  youth',  with  old  age', 
weakness',  and  deformity',  lay  undistinguished  in  the  same 
promiscuous  heap  of  matter' ! 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine  of  mor¬ 
tality',  as  it  were',0  in  the  lump',  I  examined  it  more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  accounts  which  I  found  on  several  of  the 
monumentsy  which  are  raised  in  every  quarter  of  that 
ancient^  fabrick'.  Some  of  them  are  covered  with  such 
extravagant  epitaphs',  that',  if  it  were0  possible  for  the  dead 
person  to  be  acquainted  with  them',  he  would  blush  at  the 
praise  which  his  friends  have  bestowed  upon  him'.  There 
are  others  so  excessively  modest',  that  they  deliver  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  departed  person  in  Greek  or  Hebrew',  and', 
by  that  means',  are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelvemonth'. 
In  the  poetical  quarter',  I  found  there  were0  poets  who  had 
no  monuments'/  and  monuments'*  that  had  no  poets'.  I 
observed',  indeed',  that  the  present  war  had  filled  the 
church  with  many  of  those  uninhabited  monuments'/  which 
had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons  whose  bodies 
were'c  perhaps',  buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim',  or  in  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean.' 

I  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with  several 
modern  epitaphs',  which  are  written  with  great  elegance  of 
expression  and  justness  of  thought',  and  which',  therefore', 
do  honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead'.  As  a  fo¬ 
reigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  ignorance  or 
politeness  of  a  nation',  from  the  turn  of  their  publick 
monuments'*  and  inscriptions',  they  should  be  submitted  to 
the  perusal  of  men  of  learning  and  genius',  before  they  are 
put  into  execution'.  Sir  Cloudsly  Shovel’s  monument1*  has 

aVkve'  mint,  i&ne'  tshent — not,  &n'  tshunt.  °Wer.  dMon'  ir 
mints — not,  mwnts. 
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very  often  given  me  great  offence'.  Instead  of  the  brave', 
rough',  English  admiral',  which  was  the  distinguishing 
characteristick  of  that  plain',  gallant  man',  he  is  represent¬ 
ed',  on  his  tomb',  by  the  figure  of  a  beau',  dressed  in  a  long 
periwig',  and  reposing  himself  upon  velvet  cushions',  under 
a  canopy  of  state'.  The  inscription  is  answerable  to  the 
monument';  for',  instead  of  celebrating  the  many  remarka¬ 
ble  actions  which  he  had  performed  in  the  service  of  his 
country',  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the  manner  of  his  death', 
in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reap  any  honour'. 
The  Dutch',  whom  we  are  apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius', 
show  an  infinitely  better  taste  in  their  buildings  and  works 
of  this  nature',"  than  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own 
country  .  The  monuments  of  their  admirals',  which  have 
been  erected  at  the  publick  expense',  represent  them 
like  themselves',  and  are  adorned  with  rostral  crowns  and 
naval  ornaments','’  with  beautiful  festoons  of  seaweed', 
shells',  and  coral'. 

I  know-  that  entertainments'  of  this  nature12  are  apt  to 
raise  dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and 
gloomy  imaginations';  but',  for  my  own  part',  though  I  am 
always  serious',  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy', 
and  can',  therefore'/  take  a  view  of  nature2  in  her  deep 
and  solemn  scenes',  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most 
gay  and  delightful  ones'.  By  this  means',  I  can  improve 
myself  with  objects  which  others  consider  with  terrour'. 
When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great',  every  emotion 
of  envy  dies  within  me';  when  1  read  the  epitaphs  of  the 
beautiful',  every  inordinate  desire  goes  out';  when  I  meet 
with  the  grief  of  parents'  upon  a  tombstone',  my  heart 
melts  with  compassion';  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  pa¬ 
rents®  themselves',  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for 
those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow'.  When  I  see  kings 
lying  by  those  who  deposed  them';  when  I  consider  rival 
wits  placed  side  by  side',  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the 
world  with  their  contests  and  disputes';  I  reflect',  with  sor¬ 
row  and  astonishment',  on  the  little  competitions',  factions', 
and  debates  of  mankind  .  When  I  read  the  several  dates 
of  the  tombs',  of  some  that  died  yesterday',  and  some  six 

aNk'  tshure.  iOr'  nk  'ments — not,  munts.  cEn-ter-t&ne'  merits 
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hundred  years  ago/  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we 
shall  all  of  us  be  cotemporaries',  and  make  our  appearance 
together'. 


SECTION  III. 

Reflections  on  Westminster  Abbey — Extract. — irving. 

I  sat',  for  some  time',  lost  in  that  kind  of  reverie  which  a 
strain  of  musick  is  apt',  at  times',  to  inspire'.  The  sha¬ 
dows  of  evening  were  gradually  thickening  around  me'; 
the  monuments  began  to  cast  deeper  and  deeper  gloom'; 
and  the  distant  clock  again"  gave  token  of  the  slowly 
waning  day'. 

I  rose',  and  prepared  to  leave  the  abbey'.  As  I  descend¬ 
ed  the  flight  of  steps  which  lead  into  the  body  of  the 
building',  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  shrine  of  Edward  the 
Confessor';  and  I  ascended  the  small  staircase  that  con¬ 
ducts  to  it',  to  take  from  thence  a  general  survey  of  this 
wilderness  of  tombs'.  The  shrine  is  elevated  upon  a  kind 
of  platform';  and  close  around  it  are  the  sepulchres  of.  va¬ 
rious  kings  and  queens'.  From  this  eminence',  the  eye 
looks  down  between  pillars  and  funeral  trophies6  to  the 
chapels  and  chambers  below',  crowded  with  tombs',  where 
warriours',  prelates',  courtiers',  and  statesmen'/  lie  mould¬ 
ering  in  “their  beds  of  darkness'.”  Close  by  me  stood 
the  great  chair  of  coronation',  rudely  carved  of  oak',  in  the 
barbarous  taste  of  a  remote  and  Gothick  age'.  The  scene 
seemed  almost  as  if  contrived',  with  theatrical  artifice',  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  the  beholder'.  Here  was  a  type  of 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human  pomp  and  power'; 
here  it  was  literally  but  a  step  from  the  throne  to  the  se¬ 
pulchre'.'1  Would  not  one  think',  that  these  incongruous 
mementoes  had  been  gathered  together  as  a  lesson  to  living 
greatness'? — to  show  it',  even  in  the  moment*5  of  its  proudest 
exaltation',  the  neglect  and  dishonour  to  which  it  must  soon 
arrive'? — how  soon  that  crown  which  encircles  its  brow', 
must  pass  away';  and  how  soon  it  must  lie  down  in  the 


aA-g£n'.  &Tro'  flz.  estates'  men.  dS§p'  ul  'kur.  eM6'  m£nt. 
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dust  and  disgraces  of  the  tomb',  and  be  trampled  upon  by 
the  feet  of  the  meanest  of  the  multitude'?  For',  strange 
to  tell',  even  the  grave  is  here  no  longer  a  sanctuary'. 
There  is  a  shocking  levity  in  some  natures',  which  leads 
them  to  sport  with  awful  and  hallowed  things';  and  there 
are  base  minds',  which  delight  to  revenge  on  the  illustrious 
dead',  the  abject  homage0  and  grovelling6  servility  which 
they  pay  to  the  living'.  The  coffin  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
has  been  broken  open1,  and  his  remains  despoiled  of  their 
funeral  ornaments  ;c  the  sceptre  has  been  stolen  from  the 
hand  of  the  imperious  Elizabeth',  and  the  effigy  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  lies  headless  .  Not  a  royal  monument  but  bears 
some  proof  how  false  and  fugitive  is  the  homage  of  man¬ 
kind'.  Some  are  plundered';  some',  mutifated';  some',  cover¬ 
ed  with  ribaldry  and  insult'; — all',  more  or  less',  outraged 
and  dishonoured  ! 

The  last  beams  of  day  were  now  faintly  streaming 
through  the  painted  windows  in  the  high  vaults  above  me  : 
tire  lower  parts  of  the  abbey  were  already  wrapped  in  the 
obscurity  of  twilight'.  The  chapels  and  aisles''  grew  darker 
and  darker'.  The  effigies  of  the  kings  faded  into  sha¬ 
dows';  the  marble  figures6  of  the  monuments  assumed 
strange  shapes  in  the  uncertain  light ;  the  evening  breeze 
crept  through  the  aisles^  like  the  cold  breath  of  the  grave'; 
and  even  the  distant  foot-fall  of  a  verger',  traversing  the 
Poet’s  Corner1,  had  something  strange  and  dreary  in  its 
sound .  I  slowly  retraced  my  morning’s  wTalk',  and',  as  I 
passed  out  at  the  portal  of  the  cloisters',  the  door',  closing 
with  a  jarring  noise  behind  me',  filled  the  whole  building 
with  echoes'. 

I  endeavoured  to  form  some  arrangement  in  my  mind  of 
the  objects  I  had  been  contemplating',  but  found  they  were 
already  falling  into  indistinctness  and  confusion  .  Names . 
inscriptions',  trophies’,  had  all  become  confounded  in  my  re¬ 
collection1,  though  I  had  scarcely  taken  my  foot  from  off  the 
threshold'.  What .  thought  I .  is  this  vast  assemblage  of  se¬ 
pulchres  but  a  treasury  of  humiliation';  a  huge  pile  of 
reiterated  homilies  on  the  emptiness  of  renown',  and  the 
certainty  of  oblivion  :  It  is',  indeed',  the  empire  of  death  ; 
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his  great  shadowy  palace',  where  he  sits  in  state',  mocking 
at  the  relicks  of  human  glory',  and  spreading  dust  and  for¬ 
getfulness  on  the  monuments  of  princes'.  How  idle  a 
boast',  after  all',  is  the  immortality  of  a  name' !  Time  is 
ever  silently  turning  over  his  pages';  we  are  too  much  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  story  of  the  present',  to  think  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  anecdotes  that  gave  interest  to  the  past/;  and  each 
age  is  a  volume  thrown  aside  to  be  speedily  forgotten'. 
The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero  of  yesterday  out  of  our 
recollection';  and  will',  in  turn',  be  supplanted  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor  of  to-morrow'.  “Our  fathers',”  says  Sir  Thomas 
Brown',  “find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories',  and  sadly 
tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  survivers'.”  History 
fades  into  fable';  fact  becomes  clouded  with  doubt  and 
controversy';  the  inscription  moulders  from  the  tablet';  the 
statue  falls  from  the  pedestal'.0  Columns',  arches',  pyra¬ 
mids',  what  are  they  but  heaps  of  sand' — and  their  epitaphs', 
but  characters  written  in  the  dust'?  What  is  the  security 
of  the  tomb',  or  the  perpetuity  of  an  embalmment'?  The 
remains  of  Alexander  the  Great',  have  been  scattered  to  the 
wind',  and  his  empty  sarcophagus  is  now  the  mere  curiosity 
of  a  museum'.*  “The  Egyptian  mummies  which  Cambyses 
or  time  hath  spared',  avarice  now  consumeth';  Mizraim 
cures  wounds',  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams'.” 

What',  then',  is  to  insure  this  pile  which  now  towers  above 
me',  from  sharing  the  fate  of  mightier  mausoleums'?0  The 
time  must  come  when  its  gilded  vaults',  -which  now  spring  so 
loftily',  shall  lie  in  rubbish  beneath  the  feet';  when',  instead 
of  the  sound  of  melody  and  praise',  the  wind  shall  whistle 
through  the  broken  arches',  and  the  owl  hoot  from  the  shat¬ 
tered  tower'— when  the  garish  sunbeam  shall  break  into  these 
gloomy  mansions  of  death';  and  the  ivy  twine  round  the 
fallen  column';  and  the  foxglove  hang  its  blossoms  about 
the  nameless  urn',  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  dead'.  Thus 
man  passes  away';  his  name  perishes  from  record  and  re¬ 
collection';  his  history  is  as  “a  tale  that  is  told';”  and  his 
very  monument  becomes  a  ruin'. 
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SECTION  IV. 

On  Subscribing  for  Books. 

Extract  from  Flint’s  Review  of  Dr.  Emmons’  Fredoniad. 

We  are  sensible',  that  many  will  think  we  have  meddled 
with  a  theme  which  is  wholly  below  the  dignity  of  criticism'. 
We  do  not  think  so'.  We  would  not',  without  object',  wounda 
the  feelings  of  Mr.  Emmons',  nor  of  any  man';  and  it  is 
painful  to  us  to  say  what  our  notion  of  duty  compels  us  to 
say  of  this  work'.  We  should  not  have  named  the  work', 
had  it  not  suggested  to  us  thoughts  that  we  deem  equally 
true  and  important'/  and  remarks  which  we  deem  to  be 
the  appropriate  award  of  legitimate  criticism'. 

We  know  not  how  large  an  addition  of  this  work  was 
printed';  but  there  are  four  volumes  of  it',  and  the  expense 
must  have  been  very  considerable'.  Just  so  much  patronage 
will  be  withdrawn  from  some  work  of  real  merit '.  We 
hear',  and  authors  hear',  and  editors  hear',  and  projectors 
of  new  works  hear',  and  every  literary  man  hears  this  grat¬ 
ing  and  discordant  theme':  “Indeed',  sir',  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  your  work'.  I  am  tormented',  by  day  and  by  night',  at 
home  and  abroad',  in  the  house  and  by  the  way',  in  church 
and  on  change',  at  funerals  and  at  theatres',  by  subscription- 
papers'.  Here  have  I  been  applied  to  this  day  for  my  name 
for  three  new  periodicals',  and  four  new  books'.  I  am  taxed 
beyond  all  enduring '.  Subscription  rogues'!  I  had  rather 
encounter  a  highwayman  with  his  pistols',  than  one  of  these 
fellows  with  his  paper We  appeal  to  you',  my  dear 
book-maker',  if  you  have  not  heard  all  this  in  substance  a 
hundred  times'.  You  need  not  tell  us',  that  it  goes  straight 
to  your  commune  sensoriam  (common  seat  of  feeling)  and 
the  medullary  marrow',  with  the  causticity  of  vitriol'.  What 
is  the  inference '?  “I  must  treat  you  all  alike',  or  subscribe', 
as  I  am  in  the  good  or  the  bad  fit';” — and  probably  poet 
Emmons  obtains  your  name',  and  a  man  of  genius  and 
talents  goes  away  mortified  and  rejected'. 

Because  ten  thousand  drivellers  and  fools  are  deserting  the 
plough  and  the  work-bench',  and  merging  good  tinkers  in 
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bad  poets',  and  editors',  and  book-makers',  shall  the  world 
go  back  to  the  ages  of  barbarism!?  Shall  the  press  be  sus¬ 
pended '?  Will  you  treat  all  the  thousand  prowlers',  who 
are  dispersed  over  the  country  with  subscription-papers', 
like  a  judgment  of  locusts',  alike'?  We  say  not\  We  say', 
that  literature*  is  necessary  to  every  country  that  is  not 
peopled  with  savages',  or  slaves'.  We  say',  that  every  man 
owes  something,'  in  the  form  of  support',  to  literature ',“  as 
strictly  as  he  does  to  liberty',  education',  or  religion'.  You 
can  no  more  disengage  yourself  from  this  obligation',  than 
from  that  of  bestowing  charity''.  Your  judging  and  dis¬ 
criminating  faculties  were  given  you',  to  enable  you  to 
select  from  the  hundred  applications  for  your  name  in  this 
way',  those  works  which  you  ought  to  encourage'.  You 
ought  to  make  it  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  conscience 
to  decide  tob  whom  you  ought  to  give’,  and  from  whom 
withhold ',  your  countenance  and  patronage'.  If  you  have 
been  caught  purchasing  40,000  verses  of  trash,1  shall  you 
crush  the  spirit  of  modest  and  ingenuous  talent  by  neglect1? 
If  your  lady  has  been  taken  in  with  pit-coal  indigo ,'  is  it 
good  reason',  that  she  should',  therefore',0  forever  after  re¬ 
fuse  to  purchase  the  real  die'? 

We  hold  the  common  objection',  “I  am  tormented  to 
death  with  subscriptions,”  to  amount',  in  substance', ^  to  this 
admission':  “I  have  a  poor  head 1',  and',  withal',  am  a  good 
deal  of  a.  Goth'',  and  care  very  little  about  literature',®  or 
any  thing  that  causes  man  to  differ  from  the  brute'.  I  know 
of  no  difference  between  poet  Emmons',  and  Bryant ',  or 
even  Milton'.  I  am  told  that  there  are  geese  and  swans'; 
but  being  of  the  former  breed  myself',  I  take  all  fowls  to 
belong  to  my  class',  and  all  ivories  that  ask  subscription',  to 
be  on  the  same  footing''. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  patriot',0  a  scholar',  or  a 
gentleman'.  A  thousand  ask  patronage',  and  a  thousand 
ask  charity and  there  are  deserving  and  undeserving  ob¬ 
jects  in  each  class'.  It  is  a  duty',  that  you  should  exercise 
your  best  judgment  in  making  the  proper  discrimination'. 

There  is  that  in  the  preface  of  the  Fredoniad',  which',  at 
th e  first  look',  disarms  criticism',  and  inspires  pity'.  But  a 
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weak',  undistinguishing  pity',  founded  on  animal  tender¬ 
ness  and  good  nature',  is  neither  a  rational a  nor  a  benevo¬ 
lent  sentiment'.  True  benevolence  is  wise  in  its  views'. 
This  gentleman  says',  he  was  cautioned  against  writing 
these  verses',  and  found  no  encouragement  except  from 
one  man'.  Why  did  he  not  heed  the  caution'?  Instead  of 
furnishing  the  community  with  an  argument6  against  yield¬ 
ing  its  aid  to  literary  efforts',  he  might  have  administered 
pills',  or  cut  down  trees',  or  made  chimneys',  and  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways  have  been  usefully',  and  cheerfully',  and  gain¬ 
fully',  and  honourably  employed'.  If  men  ivill  mistake 
their  powers',  and  interpret  a  six  years’  morbid  excitement 
of  a  weak  brain',  for  the  visitings  of  the  muse1,  and',  in  con¬ 
sequence',  go  on  to  blot  and  spoil  such  an  immense  amount 
of  clean  paper  with  the  expensive  characters  of  the  press', 
who  can  help  it'?  They  may',  perhaps',  deserve  pity'] 
but  duty  requires',  that  their  example  be  held  up  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  others'. 


SECTION  V. 

On  JVatural  and  Fantastical  Pleasures. — guardian. 

It  is  of  great  use  to  consider  the  pleasures  which  consti¬ 
tute  human  happiness,  as  they  are  distinguished  into  Natu¬ 
ral  and  Fantastical.  Natural  Pleasures  I  call  those  which, 
not  depending  on  the  fashion  and  capricec  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  age  or  nation,  are  suited  to  human  nature  in  general,  and 
were  intended,  by  Providence,  as  rewards  for  using  our 
faculties  agreeably  to  the  ends  for  which  they  are  given  us. 
Fantastical  Pleasures  are  those  which,  having  no  natural 
fitness  to  delight  our  minds,  presuppose  some  particular 
whim  or  taste,  accidentally  prevailing  in  a  set  of  people,  to 
which  it  is  owing  that  they  please. 

Now  I  take  it,  that  the  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  I  have  passed  my  life,  are  the  effects  of  having,  ever 
since  I  came  to  years  of  discretion,  continued  my  inclina¬ 
tions  to  the  former  sort  of  pleasures.  But,  as  my  experi- 
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encea  can  be  a  rule  only  to  my  own  actions,  it  may  probably 
be  a  stronger  motive  to  induce  others  to  the  same  scheme  of 
life,  if  they  would  consider  that  we  are  prompted  to  natu¬ 
ral  pleasures,  by  an  instinct  impressed  on  our  minds  by  the 
Author  of  our  nature,6  who  best  understands  our  frames, 
and,  consequently,  best  knows  what  those  pleasures  are 
which  will  give  us  the  least  uneasiness  in  the  pursuit,  and 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  enjoyment^  of  them.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  objects  of  our  natural  desires  are  cheap, 
and  easy  to  be  obtained;  it  being  a  maxim  that  holds 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  created  beings,  “that  noth¬ 
ing  is  made  in  vain,”  much  less  the  instincts  and  appetites 
of  animals,  which  the  benevolence, as  well  as  the  wisdom, 
of  the  Deity  is  concerned  to  provide  for.  Nor  is  the  frui¬ 
tion  of  those  objects  less  pleasing,  than  the  acquisition  is 
easy:  and  the  pleasure  is  heightened  by  the  sense  of  hav¬ 
ing  answered  some  natural  end,  and  the  consciousness  of 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Supreme  Govern  our  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

Under  natural  pleasures,  I  comprehend  those  which  are 
universally  suited,  as  well  to  the  rational,  as  the  sensual, 
part  of  our  nature.  And  of  the  pleasures  which  affect  our 
senses,  those  only  are  to  be  deemed  natural ,  that  are  con¬ 
tained  within  the  rules  of  reason ,  which  is  allowed  to  be  as 
necessary  an  ingredient  of  human  nature,  as  sense.  And, 
indeed,  excesses  of  any  kind,  are  hardly  to  be  considered 
pleasures,  much  less  natural  pleasures. 

It  is  evident  that  a  desire  terminated  in  money ,  is  fantas¬ 
tical.  So  is  the  desire  of  outward  distinctions ,  which 
bring  no  delight  of  sense,  nor  recommend  us  as  useful  to 
mankind;  and,  also,  the  desire  of  things  merely  because 
they  are  new  or  foreign.  Men  who  are  indisposed  to  a  due 
exertion  of  their  higher  faculties,  are  driven  to  such  pur¬ 
suits  as  these,  from  the  restlessness  of  the  mind,  and  the 
sensitive  appetites’  being  easily  satisfied.  It  is,  in  some  sort, 
owing  to  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that,  disdaining  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  happiness,  they  frame  to  themselves  imaginary 
goods,  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  can  raise  desire,  but 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them.  Thus,  men  become  the 
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contrivers  of  their  own  misery ,  as  a  punishment  to  them¬ 
selves,  for  departing  from  the  measures  of  nature.  Hav¬ 
ing,  by  a  habitual  reflection  on  these  truths,  made  them  fa¬ 
miliar,  the  effect  is,  that  I,  among  a  number  of  persons  who 
have  debauched  their  natural  taste,  see  things  in  a  peculiar 
light,  which  I  have  arrived  at,  not  by  any  uncommon  force  of 
genius,  or  acquired  knowledge,  but  only  by  unlearning  the 
false  notions  instilled  by  custom  and  education. 

The  various  objects  that  compose  the  world,  were,  by  na¬ 
ture,  formed  to  delight  our  senses;  and,  as  it  is  this  only  that 
makes  them  desirable  to  an  uncorrupted  taste,  a  man  may 
be  said  naturally  to  possess  them,  w  hen  he  possesses  those 
enjoyments  which  they  are  fitted  by  nature  to  yield.  Hence, 
it  is  usual  with  me  to  consider  myself  as  having  a  natural 
property  in  every  object  that  administers  pleasure «  to  me. 
When  I  am  in  the  country,  all  the  fine  seats  near  the  place 
of  my  residence,  and  to  which  I  have  access,  I  regard  as 
mine.  The  same  1  think  of  the  groves  and  fields  where  I 
W'alk,  and  muse  on  the  folly  of  the  civil  landlord  in  London, 
who  has  the  fantastical  pleasure0  of  draining  dry  rent  into 
his  coffers,  but  is  a  stranger  to  the  fresh  air  and  rural  enjoy¬ 
ments.  By  these  principles,  I  am  possessed  of  half  a  dozen 
of  the  finest  seats  in  England,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  lair, 
belong  to  certain  of  my  acquaintances,  who,  being  men  of 
business,  choose  to  live  near  the  court. 

In  some  great  families,  where  I  choose  to  pass  my  time, 
a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  rank  me  with  the  domesticks; 
but,  in  my  own  thoughts  and  natural  judgment^  I  am  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house,  and  he  who  goes  by  that  name,  is  my  stew¬ 
ard,  who  eases  me  of  the  care  of  providing  for  myself  the 
conveniences  and  pleasures  of  life. 

When  I  walk  the  streets,  I  use  the  foregoing  natural 
maxim,  namely:  kThat  he  is  the  true  possessor  of  a  thing, 
who  enjoys  it,  and  not  he  that  owns  it  without  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it;’  and  to  convince  myself  that  I  have  a  property 
in  the  gay  part  of  all  the  gilt  chariots  that  I  meet,  which  I 
regard  as  amusements0  designed  to  delight  my  eyes,  and  the 
imagination  of  those  kind  people  who  sit  in  them,  gaily  at¬ 
tired,  only  to  please  me,  I  find  that  I  have  a  real,  they  only 
an  imaginary,  pleasure, a  from  their  exterior  embellishments. 
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Upon  the  same  principle,  I  have  discovered  that  I  am  the 
natural  proprietor  of  all  the  diamond  necklaces,  the  cross¬ 
es,  stars,  brocades,  and  embroidered  clothes  which  I  see  at 
a  play  or  a  birthnight,  as  they  give  more  natural  delight  to 
the  spectator ,  than  to  those  that  wear  them.  And  1  look 
on  the  beaus  and  ladies  as  so  many  paroquets  in  an  aviary, 
or  tulips  in  a  garden,  designed  purely  for  my  diversion.  A 
gallery  of  pictures,  a  cabinet,  or  a  library,  that  I  have  free 
access  to,  I  think  my  own.  In  a  word,  all  that  I  desire,  is 
the  use  of  things,  let  who  will  have  the  keeping  of  them; 
by  which  maxim  I  am  grown  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Great  Britain;  with  this  difference — that  I  am  not  a  prey 
to  my  own  cares,  or  the  envy  of  others. 

The  same  principles  I  find  of  great  use  in  my  private 
economy.  As  I  cannot  go  to  the  price  of  history  painting, 
I  have  purchased,  at  easy  rates,  several  beautifully  designed 
pieces  of  landscape  and  perspective,  which  are  much  more 
pleasing  to  a  natural  taste,  than  unknown  faces  of  Dutch 
gambols,  though  done  by  the  best  masters.  My  couches, 
beds,  and  window-curtains,  are  of  Irish  stuff,  which  those 
of  that  nation  work  very  fine,  and  with  a  delightful  mix¬ 
ture  of  colours.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  china  in  my 
house;  but  I  have  glasses  of  all  sorts,  and  some  tinged  with 
the  finest  colours;  which  are  not  the  less  pleasing  because 
they  are  domestick ,  and  cheaper  than  foreign  toys.  Every 
thing  is  neat,  entire,  and  clean,  and  fitted  to  the  taste  of 
one  who  would  rather  be  happy ,  than  be  thought  rich. 

Every  day,  numberless  innocent*  and  natural  gratifica¬ 
tions  occur  to  me,  while  I  behold  my  fellow-creatures  la¬ 
bouring  in  a  toilsome  and  absurd  pursuit  of  trifles:  one, 
that  he  may  be  called  by  a  particulars  appellation;  anoth¬ 
er,  that  he  may  wear  a  particular1  ornament ,  which  I  regard 
as  a  piece'  of  riband ,  that  has  an  agreeable  effect  on  my 
sight ,  but  is  so  far  from  supplying  the  place  of  merit ,  where 
merit  is  not,  that  it  serves  only  to  make  the  want  of  it 
more  conspicuous.  Fair  weather  is  the  joy  of  my  soul. 
About  noon,  I  behold  a  blue  sky  with  rapture,  and  receive 
great  consolation  from  the  rosy  dashes  of  light  which  adorn 
the  clouds  both  morning  and  evening.  When  I  am  lost 
among  the  green  trees,  I  do  not  envy  a  great  man,  with  a 
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great  crowd  at  his  levee.  And  I  often  lay  aside  thoughts 
of  going  to  an  opera,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  silent  pleasure 
of  walking  by  moonlight,  or  viewing  the  stars  sparkling  in 
their  azures  ground-,  which  I  look  upon  as  part  of  my  pos¬ 
sessions,  not  without  a  secret  indignation  at  the  tasteless¬ 
ness  of  mortal  men,  who,  in  their  race  through  life,  over¬ 
look  the  real  enjoyments  of  it. 

But  the  pleasure  which  naturally  affects  a  human  mind 
with  the  most  lively  and  transporting  touches,  I  take  to  be 
the  sense  that  we  act  in  the  eye  of  infinite  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  that  will  crown  our  virtuous  endeavours 
here,  with  a  happiness  hereafter,  large  as  our  desires,  and 
lasting  as  our  immortal  souls.  This  is  a  perpetual  spring 
of  gladness  in  the  mind.  This  lessens  our  calamities,  and 
doubles  our  joys.  Without  this,  the  highest  state  of  life  is 
insipid;  and  with  it,  the  lowest  is  a  paradise. 


SECTION  VI. 

Thoughts  on  Death. — lord  bacon. 

I  have  often  thought  upon  death ';  and  I  find  it  the  least 
of  all  evils'.  All  that  is  past',  is  as  a  dream ';  and  he  that 
hopes  or  depends  upon  time  to  come',  dreams  awake'.  As 
much  of  our  life  as  we  have  already  discovered ',  is  already 
dead All  those  hours  which  we  enjoy',  even  from  the 
breasts  of  our  mother  until  we  return  to  our  grandmother 
the  earth',  are  our  dying  days';  for  we  die  daily ':  and  as 
others  have  given  place  to  us1,  so  must  we',  in  the  end',  give 
way  to  others '. 

I  know  many  wise  men  who  fear  to  die';  for  the  change 
is  bitter'',  and  flesh  is  loth&  to  prove  it':  besides',  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  it  brings  terrour'' ;  and  that  exceeds  the  evil''.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  man  fears  to  be  dead'.  He  fears 
only  the  stroke  of  death'.  I  cherish  the  hope',  that  if 
Heaven  be  pleased  to  renew  my  lease  but  for  twenty-one 
years  more1,  I  shall  then',  without  asking  longer  life,  be 
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strong  enough  to  acknowledge',  without  mourning ',  that  I 
was  born  a  mortal}. 

Why  should  man  be  in  love  with  his  fetters’ ,  though  of 
gold}?  Art  thou  drowned  in  security'?  Then  thou  art 
perfectly  dead};  for  though  thou  movest ',  yet  thy  soul  is 
buried  within  thee',  and  thy  good  angel  either  forsakes  his 
guard',  or  sleeps'.  There  is  nothing  under  the  heaven', 
save  a  true  friend ',  unto  which  my  heart  leans'.  Religious 
freedom  hath  begotten  me  this  peace',  that  I  mourn  not  for 
that  end  which  must  be';  nor  do  I  spend  one  wish  to  have 
one  minutea  added  to  the  uncertain  date  of  my  years'. 

Were  we  to  observe  even  the  heathen  maxim',  “ memento 
mori'f  (“remember  death',”)  we  should  not  become  be¬ 
nighted  with  this  seeming',  earthly  felicity' ;  but  enjoy  it  as 
those  prepared  to  give  it  up  at  the  bidding  of  the  great 
Donor',  and  not  entwine  our  thoughts  and  affections  around 
so  perishing  a  fortune'.*  How  can  any  one  but  the  votary 
of  pleasure',  be  unready  to  quit  the  veil  and  false  visage  of 
his  mortal  perfection'?  The  soul',  when  she  has  shaken  off 
her  flesh',  will  set  up',  or',  rather',  be  set  up',  for  herself'. 
The  souls  of  ideots  are  doubtless  composed  of  the  same 
materials  as  those  of  statesmen'.c  Now  and  then  nature  is 
at  fault',  being  thwarted  in  her  operations';  and  this  good¬ 
ly  guest  of  ours  takes  lodgement3  in  an  imperfect  body', 
and  is  thus  prevented  from  displaying  her  ivonders':  like  an 
excellent  musician ',  who  cannot  perform  well  on  a  defective 
instrument '. 

But  see  how  I  am  swerved',  and  thrown  out  of  my 
course',  by  touching  upon  the  soul},  which',  of  all  things', 
has  the  least  to  do  with  death'.  His  style  is  the  end  of  all 
flesh',  and  the  opening  to  incorruption'.  This  ruler  of 
monuments6  leads  his  victims',  for  the  most  part',  out  of  this 
world  with  their  heels  forward ',  thereby  giving  token  that 
his  course  is  contrary  to  life'. 

Men  enter  headlong  upon  the  wretched  theatre  of  life', 
where  their  first  act  opens  in  the  language  of  mourning'. 
I  cannot  more  fitly  compare  man  to  any  thing  than  to  the 
Indian  fig-tree\  which',  having  attained  its  full  height'/  is 
said  to  decline  its  branches  down  to  the  earth';  and  there', 
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by  a  new  conception',  they  form  new  roots',  and  send  up  a 
fresh  stock'.  So',  man',  having  sprung  originally  from  the 
earth',  passes  his  temporal  life  like  a  plant ',  sustaining  him¬ 
self  and  growing  vigorous  by  nourishment  drawn  from  the 
earth',  until  made  ripe  for  death',  he  tends  doiunwards',  and 
is  sown  again  in  his  mother  earth',  where  he  perishes  not', 
but  expects  a  quickening'.  Thus  we  see',  that  death  de¬ 
prives  us  not  of  existence ',“  but  merely  subjects  us  to  a 
change '. 

Death  finds  not  a  worse  friend  than  an  alderman',  to 
whose  door  I  never  knew  him  welcome '.  But  he  is  an  im¬ 
portunate  guest',  and  will  not  be  said  nay'.  Even  though 
the  master  of  the  house  himself  should  affirm  that  he  is 
not  ivithin',  yet  his  answer  will  not  be  taken'.  What  height¬ 
ens  his  fear  is',  he  knows  he  is  in  danger  of  forfeiting  his 
flesh',  not  being  prepared  for  the  payment  day':  and  the 
sickly  uncertainty  with  which  he  is  to  step  ont  of  the 
world',  quite  unfurnished  for  his  general  account',  makes 
him  desire  to  retain  his  gravity  and  place',  and  prepare  his 
soul  to  answer  in  scarlet'. 

I  gather',  that  death  is  disagreeable  to  most  men',  be¬ 
cause  they  die  intestate':  for  there  is  a  prevailing  supersti¬ 
tion  among  them',  that',  when  their  will  is  made',  they  are 
nearer  the  grave  than  before'.  Now  they  think  to  scare 
destiny ',  from  which  there  is  no  appeal',  by  not  making  a 
will';  and  endeavour  to  lengthen  life',  by  a  protestation  of 
their  umcillingness  to  die'.  They  who  are  well-seated  in 
this  world',  whose  fortune  looks  towards  them  with  a  smile1, 
are  willing  to  anchor  at  its  side',  and  desire  to  put  the  evil 
day  far  off',  and  to  postpone  the  ungrateful  time  of  their 
exit'.  JVo';  these  are  not  the  men  who  have  bespoken 
death'.  By  their  looks',  they  appear  not  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  him'. 

Death  arrives  graciously  only  to  such  as  sit  in  darkness ', 
or  lie  heavily  burdened  with  grief  and  irons': — To  the 
poor  Christian',  that  sits  bound  in  the  galley';  to  despairing 
widows',  pensive  prisoners',  and  deposed  kings': — to  them 
whose  fortune'1  runs  back',  and  whose  spirit  mutinies'.  To 
such1,  death  is  a  redeemer ',  and  the  grave  a  place  of  desired 
rest'.  These  wait  upon  the  shore',  and  beckon  death  to 
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draw  near'',  wishing',  above  all  things',  to  see  his  star1,  and 
be  led  to  his  place':  wooing  the  remorseless  sisters',  to 
draw  out  the  thread  of  their  life',  and  break  it  off  before 
their  hour'. 

But  death  is  a  doleful  messenger  to  a  usurer ',  and  fate 
untimely  cuts  his  thread'.  Death  is  never  mentioned  by 
him',  except  when  rumours  of  war  and  civil  tumult  remind¬ 
ed  him  of  his  grim  approach'.  When  many  hands  are 
armed',  and  the  peace  of  the  city  is  in  disorder',  and  the 
foot  of  the  common  soldier  sounds  an  alarm  on  his  stairs', 
then',  perhaps',  broken  in  thoughts  of  his  moneys  abroad', 
and  cursing  the  monuments  of  coin  in  his  house',  he  is 
willing  to  think  of  death':  and',  hasty  of  perdition',  will 
doubtless  hang  himself',  lest  his  throat  be  cut'';  provided 
he  may  do  it  in  his  counting-room',  surrounded  with  his 
icealth',  towards  which  his  eye  sends  a  languishing  salute', 
even  at  the  turning  off';  reserving',  always',  that  he  have 
time  and  liberty  in  ivriting  to  depute  himself  as  his  own 
heir':  for  this  is  a  great  peace  to  his  end',  and  wonderfully 
reconciles  him  upon  the  point'. 

For  my  part',  I  think  that  nature"  would  do  me  great 
wrong1,  were4  1  to  be  as  long  in  dying  as  I  was  in  being 
born1;  but  that  is',  doubtless',  not  a  point  for  me  to  settle'. 
In  truth',  no  man  knows  the  lists  of  his  own  patience',  nor 
can  any  one  divine  how  able  he  will  be  to  endure  suffer¬ 
ing',  till  the  storm  comes',  this  virtue  being  tested  only  in 
action '.  But  out  of  a  respect  for  doing  the  most  important 
business  ivelV,  I  would  always  keep  a  guard},  and  stand 
upon  having  faith  and  a  good  conscience '.c  If  wishes  could 
find  place',  I  would  die  all  together ',  and  not  my  mind  of¬ 
ten',  and  my  body  but  once';  that  is',  I  would  prepare  for 
the  messenger  of  death',  for  sickness  and  affliction',  and 
not  be  compelled  to  wait  long',  or  be  tempted  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  pain'.  Herein  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  stoick ', 
and  hold  grief  no  evil',  but  an  opinion ',  and  a  thing  indif¬ 
ferent'.  With  Cesar',  I  grant  that  the  quickest  passage  is 
the  easiest'.  *  ^  ° 

There  is  nothing  which  more  readily  reconciles  us  to 
death',  than  a  quiet  conscience ',c  and  the  belief  that  we  shall 
be  well  spoken  of  by  virtuous  survivors',  and  enter  upon  a 
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rich  harvest  of  immortality'.  But  what  is  more  insupport¬ 
able ',  than  evil  fame  deserved};  or  who  can  see  ivorse  days 
than  he  who',  living',  is  compelled  to  follow  at  the  funeral 
of  his  reputation}  ?  I  have  laid  up  many  hopes  that  I  shall 
be  privileged  from  that  kind  of  mourning';  and  I  wish  the 
same  privilege  to  extend  to  all  with  whom  I  wage  love''. 

Death  is  our  friend'1;  and  he  that  is  not  prepared  to  en¬ 
tertain  him',  is  not  at  home'.  Though  ready  for  him',  I  do 
not  wish  to  forestall  his  coming'.  1  wish  nothing  but  what 
may  better  my  days':  nor  do  I  desire  any  greater  place  than 
the  front  of  good  opinion'.  Therefore','1  I  make  not  love 
to  the  continuance  of  days';  but  to  the  goodness  of  them'- 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  die',  but  refer  myself  to  my  hour  which 
the  great  Dispenser  of  all  things  has  appointed  me':  yet', 
as  I  am  frail',  and  have  suffered  for  my  first  fault',  were''  it 
given  me  to  choose1, 1  should  not  be  anxious  to  see  the  even¬ 
ing  of  my  days',  that  extremity  being  a  disease  of  itself 
a  return  to  mere  infancy V  Hence',  if  perpetuity  of  life 
were6  offered  me',  I  should  concur  with  the  Greek  poet1, 
who  said',  that'  “ Such  an  age  would  be  a  mortal  evil 

Men  fear  death',  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark';  and 
as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  increased  bv  tales', so  is 
the  other'.  Certainly',  the  contemplation  of  death',  as  1  he 
wages  of  sin',  and  the  passage  to  another  world',  is  holy 
and  religious';  but  tire  fear  of  it',  as  a  tribute  due  to  na¬ 
ture',  is  weak'.  In  religious  meditations',  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  mixture  of  vanity  and, superstition'.  In  some  of 
the  friars’  books  on  mortification',  you  are  directed  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  pain  you  would  experience',  if  only  one  of 
your  fingers’  ends  were  pressed  or  tortured',  and  thus  ima¬ 
gine  what  the  pains  of  death  are  when  the  whole  body  is 
corrupted  and  dissolved';  and  yet',  death  often  passes  with 
less  pain  than  is  felt  in  the  torture^  of  a  limb';  for  the  most 
vital  parts  are  not  always  the  most  sensitive'.  By  him  who 
spoke  only  as  a  philosopher  and  a  natural  man',  it  was  well 
said',  “ Pomp  a  mortis  magis  terret  quam  mors  ipsa',”  (“The 
pageantry  of  death  terrifies  more  than  death  itself'.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark',  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the 
mind  of  man  so  weak',  but  it  masters  the  fear  of  death'. 
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Revenge  triumphs  over  death';  love  slights  it';  honour  as¬ 
pires  to  it';  nay',  we  read  that  on  the  death  of  Otho  the 
emperour',  who  slew  himself',  pity',  the  tenderest  of  all 
passions',  incited  many  to  die  out  of  mere  compassion  for 
their  sovereign'.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  our  attention',  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  little  alteration  is  made  upon  good  spirits  by  the 
approaches  of  death';  for  they  seem  to  be  the  same  to  the 
last  moment '.  Augustus  Cesar  died  in  a  compliment ': 
“Livia/,  remember  our  marriage  and  live'': — farewell';”  Ti¬ 
berius',  according  to  Tacitus',  died  in  dissimulation':  ‘‘Now 
his  strength  and  bodif,  not  his  dissimulation ',  deserted 
him';”  Vespasian',  in  a  jest': — Galba',  with  a  magnanimous 
sentiment'1 :  aFeri ',  si  ex  re  sit  populi  Romani';”  ( a  Strike',  if 
it  be  for  the  good  of  the  Roman  people';”)  Septimus  Seve- 
rus',  in  despatch':  u Jldeste ',  si  quid  mihi  res  tat  agendum' ;” 
(“ Hasten ',  if  any  thing  remains  to  be  done  for  me',”)  and 
the  like'. 

It  is  as  natural  to  die1,  as  it  is  to  be  horn';  and  to  an  in¬ 
fant',  perhaps  the  one  is  as  painful  as  the  other'.  He  that  dies 
in  an  earnest  pursuit ',  is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot 
blood',  who',  for  the  time',  scarce  feels  the  hurt'.  There¬ 
fore  a  mind  bent  upon  that  which  is  good',  thereby  averts 
the  t  err  ours  of  death'.  Death  opens  the  gate  to  good 
fame',  and  extinguishes  envy '. 


Thus  spoke  the  Christian  philosopher' ;  but',  on  this 
theme',  no  philosopher  ever  poured  forth  such  a  sublime 
strain  of  triumphant  rapture',  as  that  uttered  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles'':  “I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered '; 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand'.  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight';  I  have  finished  my  course';  I  have  kept  the 
faith'.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness ',  which  the  Lord',  the  righteous  Judge',  will 
give  me  at  that  day':  and  not  to  me  only',  but',  also',  unto 
all  them  that  love  his  appearing '.” 
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Ugly  Women. — new  monthly  magazine. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Amathus,  in  the  island  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  were  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  in  the  world, 
which  profession  they  almost  exclusively  supplied  with 
gods  and  goddesses.  Every  one  who  had  a  mind  to  be  in 
vogue,  ordered  his  deity  from  these  fashionable  artists: 
even  Jupiter  himself  was  hardly  considered  orthodox  and 
worship-worthy,  unless  emenating  from  the  established 
Pantheon  of  the  Cypriots;  and  as  to  Juno,  Venus,  Mi¬ 
nerva,  and  Diana,  it  was  admitted  that  they  had  a  peculiar 
knack  in  their  manufacture,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
that  they  drove  a  thriving  trade  in  these  popular  goddesses. 

But  this  monopoly  proved  more  favourable  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  than  to  the  happiness  of  the  parties.  By  constantly 
straining  above  humanity,  and  aspiring  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  celestial  beauty;  by  fostering  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  imaginations  in  the  pursuit  of  the  beau  ideal*  they 
acquired  a  distaste,  or,  at  least,  an  indifference,'!  for  mortal 
attractions,  and  turned  up  their  noses  at  their  fair  country¬ 
women,  for  not  being  Junoes  or  Minervas.  Not  one  of 
them  equalled  the  model  which  had  been  conjured  up  in 
their  imaginations,  and  not  one  of  them,  consequently, 
would  they  deign  to  notice.  At  the  publick  games,  the  wo¬ 
men  were  all  huddled  together,  whispering  and  looking 
glum,  while  the  men  congregated  as  far  from  them  as  pos¬ 
sible,  discussing  the  beau  ideal  *  Had  they  been  prosing 
upon  politicks,  you  might  have  presumed  it  an  English  party. 
Dancing  was  extinct,  unless  the  ladies  chose  to  lead  out 
one  another;  the  priests  waxed  lank  and  wo-begone  for 
want  of  the  marriage  offerings.  Hymen’s  altar  was  covered 
with  as  many  cobwebs  as  a  poor’s  box:  successive  moons 
rose  and  set  without  a  single  honey-moon,  and  the  whole 
island  threatened  to  become  an  anti-nuptial  colony  of  old 
bachelors  and  old  maids. 

In  this  emergency,  Pygmalion,  the  most  eminent  statuary 
of  the  place,  falling  in  love  with  one  of  his  own  works,  a 
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figure  of  Diana,  which  happened  to  possess®  the  beau 
ideal  in  perfection,  implored  Venus  to  animate  the  marble; 
and  she,  as  is  well  known  to  every  person  conversant  with 
authentick  history,  immediately  granted  his  request.  So 
far  as  this  couple  were  concerned,  one  would  have  imagined 
that  the  evil  was  remedied;  but,  alas!  the  remedy  was 
worse  than  the  disease.  The  model  of  excellence  was 
now  among  them,  alive  and  breathing;  the  men  were  per¬ 
fectly  mad,  beleaguering  the  house  from  morn  to  night  to 
get  a  peep  at  her;  all  other  women  were  treated  with  posi¬ 
tive  insult;  and  of  course,  the  whole  female  population 
was  possessed  by  the  furies.  Marmorea  (such  was  the 
name  of  the  animated  statue)  was  no  Diana  in  the  flesh, 
whatever  she  might  have  been  in  the  marble;  for,  if  the 
scandalous  chronicles  of  those  days  may  be  believed,  she 
had  more  than  one  favoured  lover.  Certain  it  is,  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  constant  feuds  and  battles,  in  which  many 
lives  were  lost,  and  Pygmalion  himself  was  at  last  found 
murdered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bis  own  house.  The 
whole  island  was  now  on  the  point  of  civil  war,  on  account 
of  the  philanthropical  Helen,  when  one  of  her  disappoint¬ 
ed  wooers,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  and 
immediately  after  threw  himself  from  a  high  rock  into  the 
sea. 

Such  is  the  tragedy  which  would  probably  be  enacting, 
at  the  present4  moment,0  in  every  country  of  the  world, 
but  for  the  fortunate  circumstance,  that  we  have  no  longer 
any  fixed  standard  of  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  and  by  a 
necessary  and  happy  consequence,  no  determinate  rule  of 
ugliness.  In  fact,  there  are  no  such  animals  as  ugly  women, 
though  we  still  continue  to  talk  of  them  as  we  do  of  har¬ 
pies,  gorgons,  and  chimeras.  There  is  no  deformity  that 
does  not  find  admirers,  and  no  loveliness  that  is  not  deem¬ 
ed  defective.  Anamaboo,  the  African  prince,  received  so 
many  attentions  from  a  celebrated  belle  of  London,  that,  in 
a  moment  of  tenderness,  he  could  not  refrain  from  laying 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  exclaiming,  “Ah!  madam,  if 
heaven  had  only  made  you  a  negress,  you  would  have 
been  irresistible.”  And  the  same  beauty,  when  travelling 
among  the  Swiss  Cretins,  heard  several  of  the  men  ejacu- 


“Poz-zts'.  &Prez'  ent — not,  tint.  cMo'  m£nt — not,  mo'  mwnt. 
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lating,  “How  handsome  she  is!  what  a  pity  that  she  wants 
a  Goitre.”* 

Plain  women  were  formerly  so  common,  that  they  were 
termed  ordinary  to  signify  the  frequency  of  their  occur¬ 
rence:  in  these  happier  days  the  phrase  extroordinarya 
would  be  more  applicable.  However  parsimonious,  or  even 
cruel,  nature  may  have  been  in  other  respects,  they  all  cling 
to  admiration  by  some  solitary  tenure  that  redeems  them 
from  the  unqualified  imputation  of  unattractiveness.  One 
has  an  eye  that,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins; 
another  is  a  female  Sampson,  whose  strength  consists  in 
her  hair;  a  third  holds  your  affections  by  her  teeth;  a 
fourth  is  a  Cinderella,  who  wins  hearts  by  her  pretty  little 
foot;  a  fifth  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  from  her  face  to 
her  figure,6  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  catalogue.  An  ex¬ 
pressive  countenance  may  always  be  claimed  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  definite  charm;  and  if  even  this  be  ques¬ 
tionable,  the  party  generally  contrives  to  get  a  reputation 
for  great  cleverness;  and  if  that  be  too  inhumanly  dis¬ 
puted,  envy  itself  must  allow  that  she  is  “excessively 
amiable.” 

Still,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  however  men  may 
differ  as  to  details,  they  agree  as  to  results,  and  crowd 
about  an  acknowledged  beauty,  influenced  by  some  secret 
attraction  of  which  they  are  themselves  unconscious,  and 
of  which  the  source  has  never  been  duly  explained.  It 
would  seem  impossible  that  it  should  originate  in  any 
sexual  sympathies,  since  we  feel  the  impulsion  without 
carrying  ourselves,  even  in  idea,  beyond  the  pleasure  of 
gazing,  and  are  even  sensibly  affected  by  the  sight  of  beau¬ 
tiful  children:  yet  it  cannot  be  an  abstract  admiration,  for 
it  is  incontestable  that  neither  men  nor  women  are  so  ve- 
hementlyc  impressed  by  the  contemplation  of  beauty  in 
their  own,  as  in  the  opposite,  sex. 

This  injustice  towards'*  our  own  half  of  humanity,  might 
be  assigned  to  a  latent  envy,  but  that  the  same  remark  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  statues,  of  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  which  we  could  hardly  be  jealous.  Ugly  statues 

aEks-tror'  dfe  'na-ri.  iFlg'  ure — not,  fig'  ur.  cVfe'  hfe  'm£nt-l£. 
urdz. 

*Goitre— gwatr,  large  swelling  upon  the  throat,  like  a  wen. 
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may  be  left  to  their  fate  without  any  compunctious  visitings 
of  nature^  but  our  conduct  towards  women,  whom  we 
conceive  to  be  in  a  similar  predicament,4  is  by  no  means 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  We  shuffle  away  from 
them  at  parties,  and  sneak  to  the  other  end  of  the  dinner- 
table,  as  if  their  features  were  catching,  and  as  to  their 
falling  in  love,  and  possessing  the  common  feelings  of  their 
sex,  we  laugh  at  the  very  idea.  And  yet  these  Parias  of 
the  drawing-room,  generally  atone,  by  interiour  talent,  for 
what  they  want  in  exteriour  charms;  as  if  the  Medusa’s  head 
were  still  destined  to  be  carried  by  Minerva. 

Nature  seldom  lavishes  her  gifts  upon  one  subject:  the 
peacock  has  no  voice;  the  beautiful  Camellia  Japonica  has 
no  odour;  and  belles,  generally  speaking,  have  no  great 
share  of  intellect.  Some  visionaries  amuse  themselves  by 
imagining  that  the  complacency  occasioned  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  physical  charms,  conduces  to  moral  perfection. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Ugly  Women. — Continued. 

What  a  blessing  for  these  unhandsome  damsels,  whom 
we  treat  still  more  unhandsomely  by  our  fastidious  neglect, 
that  some  of  us  are  less  squeamish  in  our  tastes  and  more 
impartial  in  our  attentions.  Solomon  proves  the  antiquity 
of  the  adage — uDe  gustibus  nil  disputandum ,”  (“The 
taste  is  not  to  be  disputed,”)  for  he  compares  the  hair  of 
his  beloved,  to  a  flock  of  goats  appearing  from  Mount  Gilead; 
and  in  a  strain  of  enamoured  flattery,  exclaims:  “Thy  eyes 
are  like  the  fish-pools  in  Heshbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rab- 
bim;  thy  nose  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  towards 
Damascus.” 

Now  I  deem  it  as  becoming  to  see  a  woman  standing 
behind  a  good,  roomy  nose,  as  to  contemplate  a  fair  temple 
with  a  majestick  portico;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
a  nose  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  is  not  somewhat  too 
elephantine,  aiffl  bordering  on  the  proboscis.  The  nez 
retrousse*  (no  re-iroo'-sa )  is  smart  and  piquant;  the  button- 

°Ni/  tshure.  iPri-dik/  a  'ment — not,  mttnt. 

*  Un  nez  retrousse' — un  n5.  re-troc/  si,  a  nose  that  turns  up. 
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nose,  like  all  other  diminutives,  is  endearing;  and  even  the 
snub  absolute,  has  its  admirers.  Cupid  can  get  over  it, 
though  it  have  no  bridge;  and  he  jumps  through  a  walleye 
like  a  harlequin.  As  to  the  latter  feature,  my  taste  may  be 
singular,  perhaps,  bad,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  a  penchant* 
for  that  captivating  cast,  sometimes  invidiously  termed  a 
squint.  Its  advantages  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant. 
Like  a  bowl,  its  very  bias  makes  it  sure  of  hitting  the  jack, 
while  it  seems  to  be  running  out  of  the  course;  and  it  has, 
moreover,  the  invaluable  property  of  doing  execution  with¬ 
out  exciting  suspicion,  like  the  Irish  guns  with  crooked 
barrels,  made  for  shooting  round  a  corner. 

Common  observers  admire  the  sun  in  his  common  state5 
but  philosophers  find  it  a  thousand  times  more  interesting^ 
when  suffering  a  partial  eclipse;  while  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  are  more  smitten  with  its  rising  and  setting, 
than  with  its  meridian  splendour.  Such  men  must  be  en¬ 
chanted  with  a  strabismus  or  squint,  where  they  may  behold 
the  ball  of  sight,  gracefully  emerging  from  the  nasal  east,  or 
setting  in  its  occidental  depths,  presenting  every  variety  of 
obscuration.  With  regard  to  teeth,  also,  a  very  erroneous 
taste  prevails.  Nothing  can  be  more  stiff  and  barrack-like, 
than  that  uniformity  of  shape  and  hue  which  is  so  highly 
vaunted,*  for  the  merest  tyro  in  landscape  will  tell  us,  that 
castellated  and  jagged  outlines,  with  a  pleasing  variety  of 
tints,  are  infinitely  more  pictorial  and  pleasing. 

Patches  of  bile  in  the  face  are  by  no  means  to  be  depre¬ 
cated.  They  impart  to  it  a  rich  mellow  tone  of  autumnal 
colouring  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  in  less  gifted  com¬ 
plexions;  and  I  am  most  happy  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  a 
moderate  beardc  upon  the  upper  lip,  which  is  as  necessary 
to  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  mouth,  as  are  the  thorns  and 
moss  to  a  rose,  or  the  leaves  to  a  cherry.  If  there  be  any 
old  maids  still  extant,  while  mysogonists  are  so  rare,  the 
fault  must  be  attributable  to  themselves,  and  they  must 
incur  all  the  responsibility  of  their  single  blessedness. 

In  the  connubial  lottery,  ugly  women  possess  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  which  sufficient  importance  has  not  been  attached. 

«In'  t£r  'est-lng.  Wawnt'  ed.  cBfeird. 
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It  is  a  common  observation,  that  husband  and  wife  frequently 
resemble  each  other;  and  many  ingenious  theorists,0  at¬ 
tempting  to  solve  the  problem  by  attributing  it  to  sympathy, 
contemplation  of  one  another’s  features,  congeniality  of 
habits,  modes  of  life,  and  so  forth,  have  fallen  into  the  very 
common  errour  of  substituting  the  cause  for  the  effect. 
This  mutual  likeness  is  the  occasion ,  not  the  result,  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Every  man,  like  Narcissus,  becomes  enamoured  of 
the  reflection  of  himself,  only  choosing  a  substance  instead 
of  a  shadow.  His  love  for  any  particular  woman,  is  self- 
love  at  second  hand,  vanity  reflected,  compound  egotism. 
When  he  sees  himself  in  the  mirror  of  a  female  face,  he 
exclaims:  “How  intelligent,  how  amiable,  how  interesting — 
how  admirably  adapted  for  a  wife!”  and  forthwith  makes 
his  proposals  to  the  personage  so  expressly  and  literally 
calculated  to  keep  him  in  countenance.  The  uglier  he  is, 
the  more  need  he  has  of  this  consolation.  He  forms  a  ro- 
mantick  attachment  to  the  “fascinating  creature  with  the 
snub  nose,”  or  the  “bewitching  girl  with  the  roguish  leer,” 
(Anglice-squint,)  without  once  suspecting  that  he  is  paying 
his  addresses  to  himself,  and  playing  the  inamorato  before 
a  looking-glass.  Take  se//-love  from  love,  and  very  little 
remains:  it  is  taking  the  flame  from  Hymen’s  torch,  and 
leaving  the  smoke. 

The  same  feeling  extends  to  his  progeny.  He  would 
rather  see  them  resemble  himself,  particularly  in  his  de¬ 
fects,  than  be  modelled  after  the  chubbiest  cherubs  or  cupids 
that  ever  emenated  from  the  studio  of  Canova.  One 
sometimes  encounters  a  man  of  a  most  unqualified  hideous¬ 
ness,  who  obviously  considers  himself  an  Adonis;  and 
when  such  a  one  has  to  seek  a  congenial  Venus,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  her  value  will  be  in  the  inverse  ratios  of  her 
charms.  Upon  this  principle,  ugly  women  will  be  converted 
into  belles;  perfect  frights  will  become  irresistible;  and 
none  need  despairc  of  conquests,  if  they  have  but  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  be  sufficiently  plain. 

“The  best  part  of  beauty,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “is  that 
which  a  statue  or  painting  cannot  express.”  As  to  sym¬ 
metry  of  form,  and  superficial  grace,  sculpture  is  exquisitely 
perfect;  but  the  countenance  is  of  too  subtle  and  tangible  a 
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character  to  be  arrested  by  any  modification  of  marble. 
Busts,  especially  where  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  unmarked, 
have  the  appearance  of  mere  masks,  and  are  representa¬ 
tions  of  little  more  than  blindness  and  death.  Painting 
supplies,  by  colouring  and  shade,  much  that  sculpture 
wants;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  deficient  in  what  its 
rival  possesses^ — fidelity  of  superficial  form.  Nothing  can 
compensate6  for  our  inability  to  walk  round  a  picture,  and 
choose  various  points  of  view.  Facility  of  production, 
meanness  of  material,  and  vulgarity  of  association,  have 
induced  us  to  look  down  with  unmerited  contempt  upon 
those  waxen  busts  in  the  perfumers’  shops,  which,  as 
simple  representations  of  female  nature,  have  attained  a 
perfection  that  positively  amounts  to  the  kissable.  That 
delicacy  of  tint  and  material,  which  so  admirably  adapts 
itself  to  female  beauty,  forms,  however,  but  a  milk-maidish 
representation  of  virility;  and  the  men  have,  consequently, 
as  epicene  and  androgynous  an  aspect  as  if  they  had  just 
been  bathing  in  the  Salmacian  fountain. 

Countenance,  however,  is  not  within  the  reach  of  any  of 
these  substances  or  combinations.  It  is  a  species  of  moral 
beauty,  as  superiour  to  mere  charms  of  surface,  as  mind  is 
to  matter.  It  is,  in  fact,  visible  spirit — legible  intellect,  dif¬ 
fusing  itself  over  the  features,  and  enabling  minds  to  com¬ 
mune  with  each  other  by  some  secret  sympathy  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  the  senses.  The  heart  has  a  silent  echo  in  the 
face,  which  frequently  carries  to  us  a  conviction  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  to  the  audible  expression  of  the  mouth;  and 
we  see,  through  the  eyes,  into  the  understanding  of  the 
man,  long  before  it  can  communicate  with  us  by  utterance. 

This  emanation  of  character  is  the  light  of  a  soul  destined 
to  the  skies,  shining  through  its  tegument0  of  clay,  and  irra- 
diatingrf  the  countenance,  as  the  sun  illuminates  the  face  of 
nature  before  it  rises  above  the  earth  to  commence  its 
heavenly  career.  Of  this  indefinable  charm,  all  women  are 
alike  susceptible.  It  is  to  them  what  gunpowder  is  to  war- 
riours;  it  levels  all  distinctions,  and  gives  to  the  plain  and 
the  pretty,  to  the  timid  and  the  brave,  an  equal  chance  of 
making  conquests.  It  is,  in  fine,  one  among  a  thousand 
proofs  of  that  system  of  compensation,  both  physical  and 

aP6z-zes'  £z.  IKom-pcn'  site.  cT£g'  u  'm£nt.  <?Ir-ra'  de  'ci-ting- 
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moral,  by  which  a  superiour  power  is  perpetually  evincing 
his  benignity;  affording  to  every  human  being  a  commen¬ 
surate  chance  of  happiness,  and  inculcating  upon  all,  that 
when  they  turn  their  faces  towards  heaven,  they  should 
reflect  the  light  from  above,  and  be  animated  by  one  uni¬ 
form  expression  of  love,  resignation,  and  gratitude. 


SECTION  IX. 

Philosophy  of  Apparitions. — quarterly  review. 

Extract. 

Notwithstanding  the  eagerness  with  which  almost  all 
educated  persons  disclaim  a  belief  in  the  supernatural,  and 
denounce,  as  a  vulgar  absurdity,  the  very  notion  of  appari¬ 
tions,  yet  there  are  few,  even  of  the  boldest  and  least  cre¬ 
dulous,  who  are  not  occasionally  the  victims  of  the  very 
apprehensions  which  they  deride;  and  many  such  have  been 
ingenuous  enough  to  confess,  that  their  skepticism  receives 
more  support  from  their  pride  than  from  their  reason. 

Occupied  with  professional  toil,  or  engaged  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  sense,  and  the  dazzling  prizes  of  ambition,  the 
man  of  the  world  scarcely  recognizes®  himself  as  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  spiritual  nature;  in  him 

“This-faculty  divine 

Is  chained  and  tortured, — cabined,  cribbed,  confined, 

And  bred  in  darkness;”* 

but  even  over  this  darkness  the  truth  will  sometimes  shine 
forth, 

“The  beam  pour  in,  and  time  and  skill  will  couch  the  blind.” 

In  the  infinite  variety  of  his  works  and  ways,  the  Al¬ 
mighty  has  provided  numerous  means  for  maintaining*  a 
strong  sense  of  the  supernatural.  A  mind  of  even  ordi¬ 
nary  energy,  naturally  turns  inward  when  withdrawn  from 
its  daily  routine0  of  thought  and  action;  and  when  placed 

oRek'  og  'ni-zez.  ^Min-tane'  log.  cR&6'  tien. 
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under  circumstances  of  powerful  association,  or,  when  wit¬ 
nessing  striking  phenomena  in  the  natural  or  moral  world, 
it  readily  reverts  to  its  own  origin  and  destiny,  and  sponta¬ 
neously  claims  kindred  with  the  spiritual.  Amid  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  ancient  grandeur,  the  traveller  feels  as  if  he  were 
encircled  by  its  former  tenants; — he  acknowledges  “the 
power  and  magick  of  the  ruined  battlement;”  and  “be¬ 
coming  a  part  of  what  has  been,”  he  recognizes,  in  the 
sacred  awe  which  breathes  around  him,  the  force  of  the 
remark,  that 

“There  is  given 

Unto  the  things  of  earth  which  time  has  bent, 

A  sp'rit's  feeling." 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  its  own  creations  that  the  mind 
feels  its  connexions  with  the  spiritual  world.  There  are 
events  and  scenes  in  nature  so  rare  in  their  occurrence,  or 
so  overpowering  in  their  grandeur,  or  so  terrifick  in  their 
effects,  that  the  mind  springs,  as  it  were,  its  earthly  cable, 
and  feels  itself  in  the  immediate  presence  of  more  exalted 
intelligences.  Amid  the  darkness  and  crash  of  the  thun¬ 
derstorm,  human  courage  stands  appalled,®  and  we  feel  as 
if  the  divine  ubiquity  were  concentrated  in  this  powerful 
appeal  to  our  fears.  Tn  the  still  more  terrifick  phenomena 
of  the  earthquake,  the  poet  has  well  described 

“The  awe 

Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the  birds 
Plunge  into  the  clouds  for  refuge,  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests;  and  bellowing -herds 
Stumble  o'er  heaving  plains;  and  man’s  dread  hath  no  words.” 

Nor  is  it  by  material  phenomena  only  that  the  mind  is 
withdrawn  from  its  earthly  concerns  to  a  due  sense  of  its 
positions  and  its  relations.  Moral  events  address  them¬ 
selves  still  more  powerfully  to  mankind;  and  through  the 
channel  of  the  affections,  we  are  often  roused  from  a 
lethargy  that  would  otherwise  prove  fatal.  When  domes- 
tick  affliction  presses  its  cold  hand  upon  the  heart,  and 
throws  a  blackness  over  nature,  material  objects  almost 
cease  to  influence  us;  the  mind  discovers  its  true  place  in 
the  scheme  of  infinite  wisdom,  and,  longing  to  follow  the 
disembodied  spirit  from  which  it  has  been  torn,  would  al¬ 
most  welcome  the  stroke  that  should  effect  its  liberation. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  ordinary  minds  are 
impressed  with  a  serious,  though  unacknowledged,  awe  of 
the  unseen  world. 

The  various  phenomena  of  apparitions  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes: — Those  which  may  be  seen  by 
several  persons  at  the  same  time; — and  those  which  are 
seen  by  only  one  person  at  a  time. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  embraces  two  very  opposite 
classes  of  phenomena.  While  it  includes  ihe  supernatural 
visions  which  were  displayed  during  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
and  at  the  establishment  of  Christianity, a  it  comprehends, 
also,  the  whole  system*  of  imposture0  which  prevailed  in 
the  heathen  temples.  The  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
the  Almighty  deigned  to  hold  converse  with  his  peculiar 
people,  and  the  miracles  by  which  our  Saviour  and  his 
disciples  overpowered  the  incredulity  of  their  hearers, 
were  special  interpositions  of  Providence,  rendered  for  the 
accomplishing  of  the  high  objects  of  divine  governments 
But  far  different  from  these  beneficent  revelations  were 
the  lying  miracles  of  ancient  idolatry.  The  sciences  of 
the  times,  limited  as  they  were,  became,  in  the  hands  of 
the  priest  and  the  magician,  the  unhallowed  instruments/ of 
imposture,  with  which  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  credulous:  and  thus,  the  common  people, 
unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  resources 
of  art,  became  the  willing  victims  of  a  base  superstition. 

The  principal  apparitions  of  former  times,  seem  to  have 
been  of  an  optical  nature.  The  properties  of  lenses  and 
concave  mirrors,  and  especially  that  of  forming  images  in 
the  air  which  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  observer,  and  possess¬ 
ed  all  the  characteristicks  of  an  incorporeal  existence, 
were  certainly  known  to  the  ancient  magicians.  Hence,  it 
was  easy  to  obtain  from  inverted  and  highly  illuminated 
statues  and  pictures,  aerial  representations  of  their  gods 
and  heroes,  or  of  their  departed  friends.  But  though  such 
apparitions  had  the  requisite  resemblance  to  their  proto¬ 
types,  they  still  wanted  the  appearance  of  real  life.  This 
defect,  however,  they  were  able  to  supply.  They  possessed 
the  art  of  giving  an  erect  position  to  inverted  images,  so 
that  it  was  easy  to  exhibits  erect  apparitions  in  the  air. 
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Other  sources  of  such  apparitions  as  may  be  seen  by 
several  persons  at  once,  have  their  origin  in  particular  func¬ 
tions  of  vision  itself;  and  to  the  deceptions  which  spring 
from  them,  the  best  and  the  least  informed  are  equally 
liable.  The  thousand  and  one  apparitions,  which,  from  age 
to  age,  have  continued  to  terrify  the  young  and  the  igno¬ 
rant,  have  generally  presented  themselves  during  the  hours 
of  twilight  and  darkness;  at  which  hours  the  imagination 
steps  in  as  an  auxiliary0  to  physical  causes.  At  such  times, 
all  objects,  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  involved, 
are  seen  with  difficulty.  This  obscurity  of  objects,  com¬ 
bined  with  certain  affections  and  singular  changes  wrought 
upon  the  organs  of  vision,  powerfully  contributes  to  the 
production  of  illusions  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  spectres  of  this  kind,  are  always,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  white ,  because  no  other  colour  can  be 
seen  in  the  dark;  and  they  are  always  created  either  out  of 
inanimate  objects  wffiich  reflect  more  light  than  those  around 
them,  or  which  are  projected  against  a  more  luminous 
ground,  or  they  are  formed  out  of  human  beings  or  animals 
whose  colour  or  change  of  place  renders  them  more  visible 
in  the  dark. 


SECTION  X. 

Philosophy  of  apparitions — Continued. — ib. 

That  class  of  apparitions  which  can  be  seen  only  by  one 
person  at  a  time,  may  originate  in  three  different  causes. 
First,  they  may  be  the  result  of  mere  optical  illusion,  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  person  of  the  soundest  mind  and  in  the  most 
perfect  health;  or  of  certain  physical  affections  of  the  eye, 
occasioned  by  some  temporary  derangement''  of  its  func¬ 
tions,  and  exaggerated  by  the  imagination.  Secondly,  they 
may  have  their  origin  entirely  in  the  imagination  when 
rendered  morbid  by  an  early-instilled  and  deeply-seated 
belief  in  apparitions,  and  when  excited  by  local  associa¬ 
tions.  Thirdly,  they  may  arise,  in  persons  of  the  soundest 
minds  and  with  the  best  regulated  imaginations,  from  a 
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diseased  state  of  the  vital  functions, — exhibitinga  them¬ 
selves  in  open  day,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  social 
circle. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  illusions  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  last  mentioned,  is  that  of  Nicolai,  a  bookseller  of 
Berlin,  who  communicated  an  account  of  his  own  case  to 
the  Prussian6  Academy  of  Science, 

Towards?  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  and  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1791,  M.  Nicolai  had  been  agitated  by  va¬ 
rious  misfortunes  which  preyed  deeply  upon  his  mind, 
when,  on  the  24th  of  February,  an  event  occurred  which 
threw  him  into  still  deeper  distress.  At  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  just  as  his  wife  and  a  friend  were  entering 
his  room  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  him,  he  perceived,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  the  standing  figure'*  of  a  person 
deceased,  which  remained  from  seven  to  eight  minutes,  and 
which  the  rest  of  the  party,  of  course,  were  unable  to  see. 
A  little  after  four  o’clock  in'  the  afternoon,  the  same  figure1* 
appeared  to  him  when  he  was  alone;  and  upon  his  going 
out,  in  order  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  his  wife,  the 
spectre  accompanied  him  to  her  apartment,  alternately6 
vanishing  and  reappearing.  A  little  after  six  o’clock, 
several  stalking  figures/  also  appeared;  but  they  had  no 
connexion  with  the  figure'*  already  mentioned. 

When  his  mind  had  become  more  composed,  and  his 
bodily  indisposition  had  been  removed  by  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  Nicolai  expected  that  these  apparitions  would  take 
leave  of  him.  His  expectations,  however,  were?  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  they  increased  in  number,  and  underwent  the 
most  extraordinary  transformations.  The  standing  figure** 
of  the  deceased  person  never  appeared  to  him  after  the  24th 
of  February;  but  several  other  figures/  occupied  its  place. 
These  figures/  were  chiefly  representations  of  persons 
whom  he  did  not  know,  though  he  sometimes  saw  those  of 
his  acquaintances.  The  figures/  of  living  persons  occurred 
more  frequently  than  those  of  persons  who  were?  deceas¬ 
ed;  and  he  distinctly  observed,  that  acquaintances  with 
whom  he  daily  conversed,  never  appeared  to  him  as  phan¬ 
tasms.  After  some  weeks,  when  he  had  become  familiar 
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•with  these  unbidden  guests,  he  endeavoured  to  conjure  up 
phantasms  of  his  acquaintances,  by  bringing  them  before 
his  imagination  in  the  most  lively  manner;  but,  although  he 
had,  only  a  short  time  previous,  seen  them  as  phantasms,  by 
this  process  he  never  could  succeed  in  giving  them  an  ex¬ 
ternal  locality. 

When  he  was  conversing  with  his  physician  and  his  wife, 
respecting  the  phantasms  which  hovered  around  him,  the 
figures  would  sometimes  leave  him  altogether,  and  then 
appear  again,  singly  or  in  groupes.  The  apparitions  were 
generally  human  figures  of  both  sexes,  which,  like  people 
at  a  fair,  commonly  passed  to  and  fro,  as  if  they  had  no 
mutual  connexion,  though  they  sometimes  appeared  to 
have  business  with  one  another.  On  one  or  two  occasions, 
he  saw  persons  on  horseback,  dogs,  and  birds,  all  of  which 
appeared  in  their  natural  size,  and  of  the  same  colours 
which  they  exhibit2  in  real  life,  though  somewhat  paler. 

When  these  apparitions  began  to  be  seen  more  frequently, 
Nicolai  began  also  to  hear  them  speak.  Sometimes  they 
addressed  one  another,  but  generally  they  spoke  to  himself, 
in  short  speeches,  which  never  contained  any  thing  disa¬ 
greeable.  This  loquacity  in  the  apparitions,  occurred  most 
frequently  when  he  was  alone,  though  he  occasionally  heard 
it  in  society,  intermixed  with  the  actual  conversation  of 
the  company. 

Although  these  appearances  had  ceased  to  excite  any  dis¬ 
agreeable  emotion,  and  had  even  afforded  him  frequent 
subjects  of  amusement6  and  mirth,  yet,  as  his  disorder  had 
sensibly  increased, ‘and  as  the  figures  had  appeared  to  him 
for  whole  days  together,  and  even  when  he  awoke  during 
the  night,  he  found  it  necessary,  not  only  to  take  medicine, 
but  also  to  apply  leeches.  This  was  done  on  the  20th  of 
April,  at  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon;  and,  during  the  opera¬ 
tion,  while  he  was  sitting  alone  with  the  surgeon,  the  room 
swarmed  with  human  forms  of  every  description,  which 
crowded  fast  upon  one  another  till  half-past  four  o’clock. 
The  figures  then  began  to  move  more  slowly;  their  colours 
became  gradually  paler;  and,  after  intervals  of  seven 
minutes,  he  could  distinguish  a  palpable  diminution  in  their 
intensity,  without  any  change  in  the  distinctness  of  their 
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forms.  At  about  half  past  six  o’clock,  they  became  en¬ 
tirely  white,  and  moved  very  slightly;  their  forms,  how¬ 
ever,  were  still  perfectly  distinct,  and  without  decreasing  in 
number,  they  gradually  became  less  perceptible.  Instead 
of  moving  off  or  vanishing,  as  they  had  usually  done,  they 
now  dissolved  immediately  into  air;  whole  pieces  of  some 
of  them  continuing  for  a  length  of  time,  and  at  last  disap¬ 
pearing.  About  eight  o’clock,  not  a  vestige  of  them  re¬ 
mained;  and  Nicolai  never  again  was  ' disturbed  by  these 
spectral  illusions. 

Accustomed  to  the  investigation  of  mental  phenomena, 
Nicolai  took  a  great  interest  in  studying  the  facts  which 
had  thus  occurred  with  himself;  and  he  has  recorded  va¬ 
rious,  excellent  observations,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  interesting12  to  the  pneumatologist. 

He  could  trace  no  connexion  between  the  figures  and 
the  state  of  his  mind,  the  nature  of  his  employments,  or 
the  course  of  his  thoughts  previous  to  their  appearance. 
He  could  always  clearly  distinguish  phantasms  from  real 
personages.  The  appearance  of  the  phantasms  was,  in 
every  instance,*  involuntary,  and  not  dependant  on  any  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances:  whether  he  was  alone  or  in  society, 
whether  in  broad  day-light,  or  in  darkness,  whether  in  his 
own  house,  or  that  of  a  neighbour,  their  appearance  was 
equally  distinct. 

The  figures  sometimes  disappeared  when  he  shut  his 
eyes,  and  at  other  times  they  remained:  when  they  vanish¬ 
ed,  in  the  former  case,  nearly  the  same  figures  appeared 
when  his  eyes  were  again  opened.  The  figures  were  neither 
terrible,  ludicrous,  nor  repulsive;  and  they  appeared  more 
frequently  in  motion  than  at  rest.  On  two  or  three  occa¬ 
sions,  after  he  had  ceased  to  observe  these  appearances,  he 
felt  a  propensity  to  see  them  again,  or,  rather,  a  sensation 
as  if  he  saw  them,  but  the  sensation  immediately  left  him 
without  calling  up  the  phantasms. 

From  a  critical  examination  of  Nicolai’s  case,  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  the  immediate  cause  of  these  spectral  illusions, 
was  a  peculiar  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Other  similar  cases  are  not  unknown,  and  are  found  to 
proceed  from  the  same  cause.  So  recently  as  in  1829,  a 
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very  interesting  case  of  the  kind  occurred  in  England  in 
the  person  of  Mrs.  A.,  which  our  restricted  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  present. 


SECTION  XI. 

Perpetuity  of  the  Church. — dr.  mason. 

The  long  existence11  of  the  Christian  Church',  would  be 
pronounced',  upon  common  principles  of  reasoning',  impos¬ 
sible '.  She  finds  in  every  man  a  natural  and  an  inveterate 
enemy'.  To  encounter  and  overcome  the  unanimous  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  world',  she  boasts  no  political  stratagem ',  no 
disciplined,  legions'' ,  no  outward  coercion  of  any  kind'. 
Yet',  her  expectation  is',  that  she  will  live  forever '. 

To  mock  this  hope',  and  to  blot  out  her  memorial  from 
under  heaven',  the  most  furious  efforts  of  fanaticism ',  the 
most  ingenious  arts  of  statesmen'', h  the  concentrated  strength 
of  empires' ,  have  been  frequentlyc  and  perseveringly  ap¬ 
plied'. — The  blood  of  her  sons  and  her  daughters  has 
streamed  like  icater';  the  smoke  of  the  scaffold  and  the 
stake',  where  they  wore  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the 
cause  of  Jesus',  has  ascended  in  thick  volumes  to  the  skies'. 
The  tribes  of  persecution  have  sported  over  her  woes',  and 
erected  monuments',  as  they  imagined',  of  her  perpetual 
ruin'.  But  where  are  her  tyrants' ,  and  where  their  em¬ 
pires'?  The  tyrants  have  long  since  gone  to  their  own 
place';  their  names  have  descended  upon  the  roll  of  infa¬ 
my';  their  empires  have  passed',  like  shadows',  over  the 
rock’;  they  have  successively  disappeared',  and  left  not  a 
trace  behind'! 

But  what  became  of  the  Church'?  She  rose  from  her 
ashes',  fresh  in  beauty  and  might';  celestial  glory  beamed 
around  her';  she  dashed  down  the  monumental  marble  of 
her  foes';  and  they  who  hated  her',  fled  before  her'.  She 
has  celebrated  the  funeral  of  kings  and  kingdoms  that 
plotted  her  destruction';  and',  with  the  inscriptions  of  their 
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pride',  has  transmitted  to  posterity  the  records  of  their 
shame'. 

How  shall  this  phenomenon  be  explained'?  We  are', 
at  the  present  moment ',  witnesses  of  the  fact' ;  but  who  can 
unfold  the  mystery'?  The  book  of  truth  and  life ',  has 
made  our  wonder  cease'.  “The  Lord  her  God  in  the 
midst  of  her',  is  mighty His  presence^  is  a  fountain  of 
health',  and  his  protection',  a  “ wall  of  fire He  has  be¬ 
trothed  her',  in  eternal  covenant',  to  himself'.  Her  living 
Head',  in  whom  she  lives',  is  above ',  and  his  quickening 
spirit  shall  never  depart  from  her'.  Armed  with  divine 
virtue',  his  Gospel',6  secret',  silent', c  unobserved',  enters  the 
hearts  of  men',  and  sets  up  an  everlasting  kingdom'.  It 
eludes  all  the  vigilance',  and  baffles  all  the  power',  of  the 
adversary'.  Bars',  and  bolts',  and  dungeons',  are  no  obsta¬ 
cles  to  its  approach':  bonds',  and  tortures',  and  death',  can¬ 
not  extinguish  its  influence'.  Let  no  man’s  heart  tremble’, 
then,  because  of  fear'.  Let  no  man  despair'  (in  these  days 
of  rebuke  and  blasphemy')  of  the  Christian  cause'.  The 
ark  is  launched',  indeed',  upon  the  floods';  the  tempest 
sweeps  along  the  deep';  the  billows  break  over  her  on 
every  side';  but  Jehovah-Jesus  has  promised  to  conduct 
her  in  safety  to  the  haven  of  peace'.  She  cannot  be  lost1, 
unless  the  pilot  perish'. 


SECTION  XII. 

Dr.  Johnsoii’s  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

My  Lord:  I  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  World,  that  two  papers  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  re¬ 
commended  to  the  publick,  were  written  by  your  Lordship. 
To  be  so  distinguished,  is  an  honour,  which,  being  very  lit¬ 
tle  accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well 
how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  acknowledge.  When, 
upon  some  slight  encouragement,1 1  I  first  visited  your  Lord- 
ship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the 
enchantment  of  your  address;  and  could  not  forbear  to 
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wish  that  I  might  boast  myself  “the  conquerer  of  the  con- 
querer  of  the  earth;” — that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for 
which  I  saw  the  world  contending;  but  I  found  my  attend¬ 
ance  so  little  encouraged,  that  neither  pride  nor  modesty 
would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  address¬ 
ed  your  Lordship  in  publick,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art 
of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  pos¬ 
sess.  I  had  done  all  that  I  could;  and  no  man  is  well 
pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in 
your  outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door;  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through 
difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have 
brought  it,  at  last,  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one 
act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile 
of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had 
a  patron*2  before. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew,  at  last,  acquainted  with 
Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,"  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern 
on  a  ma.i  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  he  has 
reached  ground,  encumbers  him  w'ith  help?  The  notice 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it 
been  early,  had  been  kind:  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am 
indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  can¬ 
not  impart  it;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope 
it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  pub- 
lick  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron,"  which 
Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  w’ork  thus  far,  with  so  little  obliga¬ 
tion  to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed 
though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less; 
for  I  have  been  long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in 
which  I  once  boasted  myself,  with  so  much  exultation,  my 
Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most  humble,  most  obedient  servant, 

SAM.  JOHNSON. 
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Rolla’s  Speech  to  the  Peruvians. — sheridan. 

My<i  brave  associates'! — partners  of  mya  toil'.  mya  feelings', 
and  my°  fame'!  Can  Rolla’s  words  add  vigour  to  the  virtu¬ 
ous  energies  which  inspire  your  hearts'? — No';  you  have 
judged',  as  I  have',  the  foulness  of  the  crafty  plea  by  which 
these  bold  invaders  would  delude  you'.  Your  generous 
spirit  has  compared',  as  mine  has',  the  motives  which',  in  a 
war  like  this',  can  animate  their  minds  and  ours\ — They', 
by  a  strange  frenzy  driven',  fight  for  power ’,  for  plunder ', 
and  extended  rule':  we' ,  for  our  country ',  our  altars' ,  and 
our  homes'.  They  follow  an  adventurer  whom  they  fear', 
and  obey  a  power  which  they  hate'.- — we  serve  a  monarch 
whom  we  love' — a  God  whom  we  adore'. 

Whenever  they  move  in  anger',  desolation  tracks  their 
progress'.^  Wherever  they  pause  in  amity',  affliction  mourns 
their  friendship'.  They  boast  they  come  but  to  improve  our 
state',  enlarge  our  thoughts',  and  free  us  from  the  yoke  of 
errour'i  Yes';  they ' — they  will  give  enlightened  free¬ 
dom  to  our  minds',  who  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  pas- 
sion '  avarice >,  and  pride''!  They  offer  us  their  protec¬ 
tion'.  Yes';  such  protection  as  vultures  give  to  lambs' , 
covering  and  devouring  them'!  They  call  on  us  to  barter 
all  of  good  we  have  inherited  and  proved ',  for  the  despe¬ 
rate  chance  of  something  better  which  they  promise '. — Be 
our  plain  answer  this’:  The  throne  we  honour',  is  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  choice';  the  laws  we  reverence',  are  our  brave  fathers’ 
legacy ’;  the  faith  we  follow',  teaches  us  to  live  in  bonds  of 
charity  with  all  mankind’,  and  die  with  the  hope  of  bliss 
beyond  the  grave ’. — Tell  your  invaders  this’,  and  tell  them', 
too',  we  seek  no  change’ ;  and',  least  of  all’,  such  a  change 
as  they  would  bring  us'. 


26 
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SECTION  XIV. 

Speech  of  Cains  Marius  to  the  Romans , 

Showing  the  absurdity  of  their  hesitating  to  confer  on  him  the  rank  of 
General,  merely  on  account  of  his  extraction. 

It  is  but  too  common ,  mya  countrymen',*  that  we  observe 
a  material  difference"  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  become 
candidates  for  places  of  power  and  trust',  before  and  after 
they  obtain  them'.  They  solicit  offices  in  one  manner',  and 
execute  the  duties  of  them',  in  another \  They  set  out 
with  the  fair  appearance'*  of  activity',  humility',  and  mo¬ 
deration';  but  soon  become  slothful', e  proud',  and  avaricious1. 
To  discharge  the  duties  of  a  supreme  commander  in  trou¬ 
blesome  times',  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  general  satis¬ 
faction',  is  undoubtedly  no  easy  matter'.  To  carry  on  with 
effect1,  an  expensive  war',  and  yet  be  frugal  with  the  pub- 
lick  money  -,  to  oblige  those  to  serve  whom  it  may  be  deli¬ 
cate  and  dangerous  to  offend ;  to  conduct',  at  one  and  the 
same  time',  a  variety  of  complicated  operations';  to  concert 
measures  at  home  strictly  answerable  to  the  state  of  things 
abroad';  and',  in  spite  of  opposition  from  the  envious',  the 
malicious',  the  factious',  and  the  disaffected',  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  gaining  every  valuable  end'; — to  do  all  this',  mya 
countrymen',*  is  more  difficult  than  is  generally  supposed.' 

But  besides  the  disadvantages  common  to  the  patrician , 
appointed  to  an  equally  eminent  station',  I  am  compelled 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  others  from  which  he  is  shielded 
by  his  noble  birth''.  If  he  is  guilty  of  neglect  or  a  breach 
of  trust1,  the  influence  of  his  formidable  connexions',  the 
antiquity  of  his  family ',  the  important  services  of  his  an¬ 
cestors',  and  the  multitudes  secured  to  his  interest  by  the 
power  of  his  wealth',  all  tend  to  screen  him  from  the  hands 
of  justice  and  the  infliction  of  condign  punishment'; 
whereas',  my  safety  depends  wholly  upon  myself.  This 
renders  it  indispensably  necessary',  that  my  conduct  be 
pure'  and  unexceptionable \ 

I  am  well  aware',  my“  countrymen',*'  that  the  eye  of  the 
publick  is  upon  me';  and  that',  although  the  impartial', 

«Mt'.  JKtin' tre 'men — not,  mvn.  'Dif'fur  'ense — not,  unse.  <*Ap- 
peer'  anse — not,  ttuse.  cSloth1  ful. 
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who  prefer  the  real  advantage  of  the  commonwealth' ,  to  all 
other  considerations',  favour  my  pretensions',  yet  the  patri¬ 
cians  desire  nothing  more  ardently  than  an  accusation 
against  me'.  It  is  my  fixed  resolution',  therefore',  to  use 
my  best  endeavours  so  to  discharge  the  several  duties  of 
my  office',  that  you  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  me',  and 
that  their  indirect  designs®  against  me',  shall  be  frus¬ 
trated}. 

From  my  youth',  I  have  been  familiar  with  toils  and  with 
dangers'.  When  I  served  you  for  no  reward  but  that  of 
honour I  was  faithful  to  your  interest':  and  now  that  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  a  place  of  profit ',  it  is  not  my  de¬ 
sign  to  betray  you'.  You  have  committed  to  my  charge 
the  war  against  Jugurtha'.  At  this',  the  patricians  are  of¬ 
fended '.  But  where  would  be  the  wisdom  of  giving  such 
a  command  to  one  of  their  honourable  body'? — to  a  person 
of  illustrious  birth',  of  ancient6  family’,  of  innumerable 
statues1,  but' — of  no  experience'?0  What  service  would 
his  long  line  of  dead  ancestors',  or  his  multitude  of  mo¬ 
tionless  statues',  render  his  country  in  the  day  of  battle'? 
What  could  such  a  general  do',  amidst  difficulties  to  which 
he  himself  is  unequal',  but',  in  his  trepidation  and  inexpe¬ 
rience',0  have  recourse  for  direction  to  some  inferiour  com¬ 
mander'?  Thus',  your  patrician  general  would',  in  fact’, 
have  a  general  over  Aim';  so  that  the  acting  commander 
would  still  be  a  plebeian''.i  So  true  is  this',  my  country¬ 
men',  that  I  have  myself  known  those  who  were  chosen 
consuls',  then  to  begin  to  read  the  history  of  their  oivn 
country ',  of  which',  until  that  time',  they  were  totally  igno¬ 
rant' ';c  that  is',  they  first  procured  the  office',  and  then  be¬ 
thought  themselves  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  its  didies'1. 

When  a  comparison  is  made  between  patrician  haughti¬ 
ness  and  plebeiand  experience ',c  I  submit  it  to  your  judg¬ 
ment',/  Romans',  to  determine  on  which  side  the  advantage 
lies'.  The  very  actions  of  which  they  have  only  read',  I 
have  partly  seen  and  partly  myself  achieved'.  What  they 
know  by  reading1, 1  know  by  experience V  They  are  pleased 

oDt-slnze — not,  d6-zinze.  tshent.  'Eks-pi/  re  'ense — not, 
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to  slight  my  mean  birth':  I  despise  their  mean  charac¬ 
ters'.  Want  of  birth  and  fortune  is  the  objection  against 
me':  want  of  personal  worth ',  against  them But',  are  not 
all  men  of  the  same  species'?  What  can  make  a  difference 
between  one  man  and  another',  but  the  endowments  of  the 
mind''?  For  my  part',  I  shall  always  look  upon  the  bravest 
man',  as  the  noblest  man'.  Suppose  it  were  inquired  of  the 
fathers  of  such  patricians  as  Jllbinus ',  and  Bestial,  whether', 
were®  they  to  have  their  choice',  they  would  desire  sons  of 
their  character',  or  of  mine',  what  would  they  answer',  but', 
that  they  would  wish  the  worthiest  to  be  their  sons'?  If 
the  patricians  have  reason  to  despise  me',  let  them',  like¬ 
wise',  despise  their  ancestors ',  whose  nobility  was  the  fruit 
of  their  virtue''.  Do  they  envy  me  the  honours  bestowed 
upon  me'?  Let  them',  likewise',  envy  my  labours'',  my  absti¬ 
nence ',  and  the  dangers  I  have  undergone  for  my  country', 
by  which  I  have  acquired  those  honours'. 

Those  worthless  men  lead  a  life  of  so  great  inactivity  as 
to  induce  the  belief  that  they  despise  any  honours  you  can 
bestowx,  whilst',  at  the  same  time',  they  as  eagerly  aspire  to 
honours  as  if  they  had  deserved  them  by  the  most  indus¬ 
trious  course  of  virtue''.  They  lay  claim  to  the  rewards  of 
activity' ,  for  their  having  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  luxury'. 
Yet',  none  can  be  more  lavish  than  themselves  in  the  praise 
of  their  ancestors'.  By  celebrating  their  forefathers',  they 
imagine  that  they  honour  themselves ';  whereas',  they  thereby 
do  the  very  reverse ';  for',  in  proportion  as  their  ancestors 
were®  distinguished  for  their  virtues' ,  are  they  disgraced  by 
their  vices'.  The  glory  of  ancestors  sheds  a  light',  indeed', 
upon  their  posterity';  but  a  light  which  tends  only  to  reveal 
the  character  of  their  descendants'.6  It  alike  exhibits11  to 
publick  view',  both  their  degeneracy  and  their  worth'.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  I  cannot  boast  of  the  deeds  of  my  fore¬ 
fathers'  ;  but  I  hope  to  answer  the  cavils  of  the  patricians 
by  manfully  defending  what  I  have  myself  accomplished'. 

Observe',  now',  my  countrymen',  the  injustice  of  the 
patricians'.  They  arrogate  to  themselves  honours  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exploits  done  by  their  forefathers' ,  whilst 
they  will  not  allow  me  the  due  meed  of  praise  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  very  same  kind  of  heroick  actions  in  my  own 

aW&r.  ^Dfe-send'  ants — not,  ants.  cEgz-hlb'  Its. 
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person'.  He  has  no  statues  of  his  family ',  they  exclaim'. 
He  can  trace  back  no  line  of  venerable  ancestors'.  What 
then'?  Is  it  a  subject  of  higher  praise  for  one  to  disgrace 
his  illustrious  ancestors',  than  to  become  illustrious  by  his 
oivn  noble  behaviour  ?  What  if  I  can  show  no  statues  of 
my  family'?  I  can  exhibit  the  standards',  the  armour',  and 
the  trappings  which  I  have  myself  taken  from  the  vanquish¬ 
ed'.  I  can  show  the  scars  of  those  wounds  which  I  have 
received  by  facing  the  enemies  of  my  country'.  These  are 
my  statues'.  These  are  the  honours  of  which  /  boast'. 
These  were  not  left  me  by  inheritance' as  theirs  were';  but 
they  have  been  earned  by  toil',  by  abstinence',1 b  by  acts  of 
valour  amidst  clouds  of  dust  and  seas  of  blood'; — amidst 
scenes  of  peril  and  carnage  in  which  those  effeminate  patri¬ 
cians  who',  by  indirect  means',  endeavour  to  lower  me  in 
your  estimation',  have  never  dared  to  shew  their  faces'. 


SECTION  XV. 

Reply  of  Mr.  Pitt , 

(The  late  Earl  of  Chatham,) 

To  the  charge  of  youthful  inexperience,  and  theatrical  enunciation. 

This  illustrious  father  of  English  oratory,  when  a  young  member, 
having  expressed  himself,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  energy,  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  measures  then  in  agi¬ 
tation,  his  speech  produced  an  answer  from  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  in 
the  course  of  it,  said,  “Formidable  sounds  and  furious  declamation, 
confident  assertions  and  lofty  periods,  may  affect  the  young  and  in¬ 
experienced;  and,  perhaps,  the  honourable  gentleman  may  have 
contracted  his  habits  of  oratory  by  conversing  more  with  those  of 
his  own  age,  than  with  such  as  have  had  more  opportunities  of  acqui¬ 
ring  knowledge,  and  more  successful  methods  of  communicating  their 
sentiments.”  He  also  made  use  of  certain  expressions,  such  as 
“vehemence^  of  gestures,  theatrical  emotion,”  and  the  like,  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  manner  of  speaking.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  sat  down,  Mr.  Pitt  got  up,  and  replied: 

The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man',  which',  with 
so  much  spirit  and  decency',  the  honourable  gentleman  has 

aln-hSr'  It  'anse — not,  nnse.  &AV  stfe  'nense — not,  ab'  stfe  'nvnse. 
<\Kon'  fe  'dent — not,  kon'  'fe  djmt.  We'  hfe  'mdnse.  fJes'  tshure— 
not,  tshur. 
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charged  upon  me',  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate nor 
deny';  but  content  myself  with  wishing',  that  I  may  be  one 
of  those  whose  follies  cease  with  their  youth'';  and  not  of 
that  number  who  are  ignoranta  in  spite  of  experience’.b 

Whether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  reproach ', 
I  will  not  assume  the  province  of  determining';  but',  surely', 
age  may  become  justly  contemptible ,  if  the  opportunities 
which  it  brings',  have  passed  away  without  improvement ’, 
and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the  passions  have  subsi¬ 
ded'.  The  wretch  that',  after  having  seen  the  consequences 
of  a  thousand  errours ',  continues  still  to  blunder ',  and 
whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity ',  is  surely 
the  object  of  either  abhorrence  or  contempt and  deserves 
not  that  his  grey  head  should  screen  him  from  insults'. 
Much  more  is  he  to  be  abhorred',  who',  as  he  has  advanced 
in  age',  has  receded  from  virtue ',  and  becomes  more  wick¬ 
ed ',  with  less  temptation' :  who  prostitutes  himself  for  mo¬ 
ney  which  he  cannot  enjoy ',  and  spends  the  remains  of  his 
life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country'. 

But  youth  is  not  my  only  crime'.  I  have  been  accused 
of  acting  a  theatrical  part'.  A  theatrical  part  may  imply', 
either  some  peculiarities  of  gesture1,  or  a  dissimulation  of 
my  real  sentiments' ,«  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinions  and 
language  of  another  man'. 

In  the  first  sense',  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be  con¬ 
futed'';  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned' ,  that  it  may  be 
despised).  I  am  at  liberty'  (like  every  other  man')  to  use 
my  own  language':  and  though  I  may',  perhaps',  have  some 
ambition',  yet',  to  please  this  gentleman',1 d  I  shall  not  lay 
myself  under  any  restraint',  or  very  solicitously  copy  his 
diction1,  or  his  mien ,  however  matured  by  age',  or  modelled 
by  experience'.  If,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  beha- 
viouf,  any  man  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  utter  any  senti- 
mentsc  but  my  own',  I  shall  treat  him  as  a  calumniator  and 
a  villian':  nor  shall  any  protection  shelter  him  from  the 
treatment  which  he  deserves''.  On  such  an  occasion1, 1  shall', 
without  scruple',  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with  which 
wealth  and  dignity  entrench  themselves';  nor  shall  any 
thing  but  age',  restrain  my  resentment':/ — age',  which  al- 

olg'  no  'rant — not,  ig'ne  ’runt.  &Eks-pe'  rfe  '6nse.  «S£n'  te  'm<5nts 
— not,  nmnts.  tl  'man— not,  man.  ^Trefet'  m£nt.  /R6-z£nt'- 
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ways  brings  one  privilege' — that  of  being  insolent a  and  su¬ 
percilious  without  punishment''. 

But',  with  regard  to  those  whom  I  have  offended1,  I  am 
of  opinion',  that',  had  I  acted  a  borrowed  part',  I  should 
ha ve  avoided  their  censure'.  The  heat  that  offended  them', 
is  the  ardour  of  conviction\  and  that  zeal  for  the  service 
of  my  country',  which  neither  hope',  nor  fear ',  shall  influ¬ 
ence  me  to  suppress '.  I  will  not  sit  unconcerned',  while 
my  liberty  is  invaded';  nor  look  in  silence &  upon  publicJc 
robbery'.  I  will  exert  my  endeavours',  at  whatever  haz¬ 
ard',  to  repel  the  aggressor',  and  drag  the  thief  to  jus¬ 
tice', — what  power  soever  may  protect  the  villainy',  and 
whoever  may  partake  of  the  plunder'. 


SECTION  XVI. 

On  the  Death  of  Gen.  Hamilton. — dr.  nott. 

He  yielded  to  the  force  of  an  imperious  custom';  and', 
yielding',  he  sacrificed0  a  life  in  which  all  had  an  interest': — 
and  he  is  lost'; — lost  to  his  country',  lost  to  his  family',  and 
lost  to  us'.  For  this  act',  because  he  disclaimed  it',  and 
was  penitent'/  I  forgive  him'.  But  there  are  those  whom  I 
cannot  forgive'.  I  mean  not  his  antagonist',  over  whose 
erring  steps',  if  there  are  tears  in  heaven',  a  pious  mother 
looks  down  and  weeps'.  If  he  is  capable  of  feeling',  he 
suffers  already  all  that  humanity  can  suffer'.  Suffers',  and 
wherever  he  may  fly',  will  suffer  with  the  poignant^  recol¬ 
lection  of  having  taken  the  life  of  one  who  was  too  mag¬ 
nanimous  in  return  to  attempt  his  own'.  Had  he  known 
this',  it  must  have  paralyzed  his  arm  while  it  pointed',  at  so 
incorruptible  a  bosom',  the  instrument  of  death'.  Does  he 
know  this  now',  his  heart',  if  it  is  not  adamant',  must  soften' 
— if  it  is  not  ice',  it  must  melt'. 

But  on  this  article  I  forbear'.  Stained  with  blood  as  he 
is',  if  he  is  penitent',  I  forgive  him';  and  if  he  is  not',  be¬ 
fore  these  altars  where  all  of  us  appear  as  suppliants',  I 
wish  not  to  excite  your  vengeance',  but',  rather',  in  behalf 

“In'  so  'lfint — not,  lunt.  &Si'  l£nse.  °Sak'  r6  'fizd.  JPSn'  k  't6nt. 
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of  an  object  rendered  wretched  and  pitiable  by  crime',  to 
wake  your  prayers'.  But  I  have  said',  and  1  repeat  it',  there 
are  those  whom  I  cannot  forgive'.  I  cannot  forgive  that 
minister  at  the  altar  who  has  hitherto  forborne  to  remon¬ 
strate  on  this  subject'.  I  cannot  forgive  that  publick  pro¬ 
secutor',  who',  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  avenging  his  coun¬ 
try’s  wrongs',  has  seen  those  wrongs',  and  taken  no  mea¬ 
sures"  to  avenge  them'.  I  cannot  forgive  that  judge  upon 
the  bench',  or  that  governour  in  the  chair  of  state',  who  has 
lightly  passed  over  such  offences'.  I  cannot  forgive  the 
publick',  in  whose  opinion  the  duelist  finds  a  sanctuary'. 

I  cannot  forgive  you',  my  brethren',  who',  till  this  late 
hour',  have  been6  silent',  whilst  successive  murders  were 
committed'.  No';  I  cannot  forgive  you',  that  you  have 
not',  in  common  with  the  freemen  of  this  state',  raised  your 
voice  to  “the  powers  that  be',”  and  loudly  and  explicitly 
demanded  an  execution  of  your  laws'.  Demanded  this  in 
a  manner  which',  if  it  did  not  reach  the  ear  of  government'^ 
would',  at  least',  have  reached  the  heavens',  and  plead  your 
excuse  before  the  God  that  filleth  them',  in  whose  presence', 
as  I  stand',  I  should  not  feel  myself  innocent^  of  the  blood 
which  crieth  against  us',  had  I  been6  silent'.  But  I  have 
not  been6  silent'.  Many  of  you  who  hear  me',  are  my  wit¬ 
nesses',  the  walls  of  yonder  temple  where  I  have  heretofore 
addressed  you',  are  my  witnesses',  how  freely  I  have  ani¬ 
madverted  on  this  subject  in  the  presence',  both  of  those 
who  have  violated  the  law's',  and  of  those  whose  indispen¬ 
sable  duty  it  is  to  see  the  laws  executed  on  those  who  vio¬ 
late  them'. 


SECTION  XVII. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Webster's  Speech  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Hayne ,  in  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  1830. 

I  cannot',  sir',  even  now',  persuade  myself  to  relinquish 
this  subject',  w'ithout  expressing',  once  more',  my  deep  con¬ 
viction',  that  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than  the  Union 

aM&zh'  firze.  £BIn — not,  bttrn — nor,  b<fn — nor,  jo!  nor,  tom! 
cGuv'  urn  'm£nt.  <?In'  no  's&nt — not,  in'  no  'swnt. 
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of  the  States',  it  is  of  the  most  vital  and  essential  impor¬ 
tance  to  publick  happiness'.  I  profess',  sir',  in  my  career 
hitherto',  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and 
honour  of  the  whole  country',  and  the  preservation  of  our 
Federal  Union'.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at 
home',  and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad'.  It  is  to 
that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes 
us  most  proud  of  our  country'.  That  Union  we  reached', 
only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues',  in  the  severe  school 
of  adversity'.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disor¬ 
dered  finance',  prostrate  commerce',  and  ruined  credit'. 
Under  its  benign  influences',  these  great  interests  imme¬ 
diately  awoke',  as  from  the  dead',  and  sprang  forth  with  new¬ 
ness  of  life'.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with 
fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings';  and',  although 
our  territory  has  stretched  out',  wider  and  wider',  and  our 
population  has  spread  farther  and  farther',  they  have  not 
outrun  its  protection'  or  its  benefits'.  It  has  been  to  us  all 
a  copious  fountain  of  national',  social',  and  personal  happi¬ 
ness'. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir',  to  look  beyond  the 
Union',  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  be¬ 
hind'.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserv¬ 
ing  liberty',  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be 
broken  asunder'.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang 
over  the  precipice  of  disunion',  to  see  whether',  with  my 
short  sight',  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below';  nor 
could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this 
government',  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on 
considering',  not  how  the  Union  should  be  best  preserved', 
but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed'. 

While  the  Union  lasts',  we  have  high',  exciting',  gratify¬ 
ing  prospects  spread  out  before  us',  for  ourselves  and  our 
children'.  Beyond  that',  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil'. 
God  grant',  that',  in  my  day',  at  least',  that  curtain  may  not 
rise'.  God  grant',  that',  on  my  vision',  never  may  be  opened 
what  lies  behind'.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold', 
for  the  last  time',  Ihe  sun  in  the  heavens',  may  I  not  see  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonoured  fragments  of  a  once 
glorious  Union';  on  States  dissevered',  discordant',  bellig¬ 
erent';  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds',  or  drenched',  it  may 
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be',  in  fraternal  blood'?  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering 
glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republick', 
now  known  and  honoured  throughout  the  earth',  still  full 
high  advanced',  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their 
original  lustre',  with  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted',  nor  a 
single  star  obscured' — bearing  for  its  motto',  no  such  mis¬ 
erable  interrogatory  as' — What  is  all  this  worth'?  nor  those 
other  words  of  delusion  and  folly' — Liberty  first1,  and 
Union  afterwards’ — but  everywhere',  spread  all  over  in 
characters  of  living  light',  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds  as 
they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land',  and  in  every 
wind  under  the  whole  heavens',  that  other  sentiment',  dear 
to  every  true  American  heart' — Liberty  and  Union'?  now 
and  forever',  one  and  inseparable'! 


SECTION  XVIII. 

Speech  of  Robert  Emmet ,  Esq.  before  Lord  JYorbury ,  on 
an  Endictment  for  High  Treason. — Extract. 

This  gallant  young  man  had  been  an  active  leader  in  a  Revolutionary  attempt  in 
Ireland,  vulgarly  and  hasely  called  an  “Irish  Rebellion.”  He  suffered  death  in 
1803,  and  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age. 

What  have  I  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
pronounced  on  me  according  to  law?  I  have  nothing  to 
say  that  can  alter  your  predetermination,  nor  that  will  be¬ 
come  me  to  say  with  any  view  to  the  mitigation  of  that 
sentence  which  you  are  here  to  pronounce,  and  which  I 
must  abide  by.  But  I  have  that  to  say  which  interests  me 
more  than  life,  and  which  you  have  laboured  (as  was  ne¬ 
cessarily  your  office  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this 
oppressed  country)  to  destroy.  I  have  much  to  say  why 
my  reputation  should  be  rescued  from  the  load  of  false  ac¬ 
cusation  and  calumny  which  has  been  heaped  upon  it. 

I  do  not  imagine  that,  seated  where  you  are,  your  minds 
can  be  so  free  from  impurity  as  to  receive  the  least  impres¬ 
sion  from  what  I  am  going  to  utter.  I  have  no  hopes  that  I 
can  anchor  my  character  in  the  breast  of  a  court  constituted 
and  trammeled  as  this  is.  I  only  wish,  and  it  is  the  utmost 
I  expect,  that  your  lordships  may  suffer  it  to  float  down 
your  memories,  untainted  by  the  foul  breath  of  prejudice, 
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until  it  finds  some  more  hospitable  harbour  to  shelter  it 
from  the  storms  by  which  it  is  at  present  buffeted.  Were 
I  only  to  suffer  death,  after  being  adjudged  guilty  by  your 
tribunal,  I  should  bow  in  silence,  and  meet  the  fate  that 
awaits  me  without  a  murmur;  but  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
which  delivers  my  body  to  the  executioner,  will,  through 
the  ministry  of  that  law,  labour,  in  its  own  vindication,  to 
consign  my  character  to  obloquy — for  there  must  be  guilt 
somewhere;  whether  in  the  sentence  of  the  court,  or  in  the 
catastrophe,  posterity  must  determine. 

A  man  in  my  situation,  has  to  encounter,  not  only  the 
difficulties  of  fortune,  and  the  force  of  power  over  minds 
which  it  has  corrupted  or  subjugated,  but  also  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  established  prejudice.  The  man  dies,  but  his  me¬ 
mory  lives.  That  mine  may  not  perish,  that  it  may  live  in 
the  respect  of  my  countrymen,  I  seize  upon  this  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  vindicate  myself  from  some  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  me.  When  my  spirit  shall  be  wafted  to  a  more 
friendly  port;  when  my  shade  shall  have  joined  the  bands 
of  those  martyred  heroes  who  have  shed  their  blood  on  the 
scaffold  and  in  the  field,  in  defence  of  their  country  and 
of  virtue — this  is  my  hope — I  wish  that  my  memory  and 
name  may  animate  those  who  survive  me;  while  I  look 
down  with  complacency  on  the  destruction  of  that  perfid¬ 
ious  government  which  upholds  its  domination  by  blasphe¬ 
my  of  the  Most  High — which  displays  its  power  over  men 
as  over  the  beasts  of  the  forest — which  sets  man  upon  his 
brother,  and  lifts  his  hand  in  the  name  of  God  against  the 
throat  of  his  fellow  who  believes  or  doubts  a  little  more  or 
a  little  less  than  the  government  standard — a  government, 
which  is  steeled  to  barbarity  by  the  cries  of  the  orphans 
and  the  tears  of  the  widows  which  it  has  made.  [ Here 
Lord  JYorbury  interrupted  Mr.  Emmet ,  saying ,  that  those 
wiched  enthusiasts  who  felt  as  he  did ,  xoere  not  equal  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  ivild  designs.] 

I  appeal  to  the  immaculate  God — I  swear  by  the  throne 
of  Heaven,  before  which  I  must  shortly  appear — by  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  patriots  who  have  gone  before  me — 
that  my  conduct  has  been,  through  all  this  peril, and  through 
all  my  purposes,  governed  only  by  the  convictions  which  I 
have  uttered,  and  by  no  other  view  than  that  of  their  cure, 
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and  the  emancipation  of  my  country  from  the  superinhu¬ 
man  oppression  under  which  she  has  so  long  and  too  pa¬ 
tiently  travailed;  and  I  confidently  hope,  that,  wild  and 
chimerical  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  still  union  and  strength 
in  Ireland  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  noblest  enterprise. 
Of  this  I  speak  with  the  confidence  of  intimate  knowledge, 
and  with  the  consolation  that  appertains  to  that  confidence. 
Think  not,  my  lord,  I  say  this  for  the  petty  gratification  of 
giving  you  a  transitory  uneasiness.  A  man  who  never  yet 
raised  his  voice  to  assert  a  lie,  will  not  hazard  his  character 
with  posterity  by  asserting  a  falsehood  on  a  subject  so  im¬ 
portant  to  his  country,  and  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Yes, 
my  lord,  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  have  his  epitaph  writ¬ 
ten  until  his  country  is  liberated,  will  not  leave  a  weapon 
in  the  power  of  envy  to  impeach  the  probity  which  he 
means  to  preserve  even  in  the  grave  to  which  tyranny  con¬ 
signs  him.  \Here  he  zuas  again  interrupted  by  the  judge.] 

Again  I  say,  that  what  I  have  spoken  was  not  intended  for 
your  lordship,  whose  situation  I  commisserate,  rather  than 
envy:  my  expressions  were  for  my  countrymen.  If  there  is 
a  true  Irishman  present,  let  my  last  words  cheer  him  in  the 
hour  of  affliction.  [ Here  he  ivas  again  interrupted  by  the 
court.]  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
judge,  when  a  prisoner  has  been  convicted,  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  the  law:  I  have  also  understood  that  judges 
sometimes  think  it  their  duty  to  hear  with  patience,  and  to 
speak  with  humanity;  to  exhort  the  victim  of  the  laws,  and 
to  offer,  with  tender  benignity,  his  opinions  of  the  motives 
by  which  he  wras  actuated  in  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  adjudged  guilty — that  a  judge  has  thought  it  his  duty 
so  to  do,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  w'here  is  the  boasted  freedom 
of  your  institutions — where  is  the  vaunted  impartiality  and 
clemency  of  your  courts  of  justice,  if  an  unfortunate  pri¬ 
soner,  whom  your  policy ,  not  pure  justice,  is  about  to  de¬ 
liver  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  is  not  suffered  to 
explain  his  motives  sincerely  and  truly,  and  to  vindicate  the 
principles  by  which  he  w'as  actuated? 

My  lord,  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  system  of  angry  justice 
to  bow  a  man’s  mind  by  humiliation  to  the  purposed  igno¬ 
miny  of  the  scaffold;  but  worse  to  me  than  the  purposed 
shame,  or  the  scaffold’s  terrours,  would  be  the  shame  of 
such  foul  and  unfounded  imputations  as  have  been  laid 
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against  me  in  this  court.  You,  my  lord,  are  a  judge;  I  am 
the  supposed  culprit — I  am  a  man;  you  are  a  man  also.  By 
a  revolution  of  power,  we  might  change  places,  though  we 
never  could  change  characters.  If  I  stand  at  the  bar  of 
this  court,  and  dare  not  vindicate  my  character,  what  a  farce 
is  your  justice!  If  I  stand  at  this  bar,  and  dare  not  vindi¬ 
cate  my  character,  how  dare  you  calumniate  it?  Does  the 
sentence  of  death,  which  your  unhallowed  policy  inflicts 
upon  my  body,  also  condemn  my  tongue  to  silence,  and  my 
reputation  to  reproach?  Your  executioner  may  abridge  the 
period  of  my  existence;  but,  while  I  exist,  1  shall  not  for¬ 
bear  to  vindicate  my  character  and  motives  from  your  as¬ 
persions;  and,  as  a  man  to  whom  fame  is  dearer  than  life.  1 
will  make  the  last  use  of  that  life  in  doing  justice  to  that 
reputation  which  is  to  live  after  me,  and  which  is  the  only 
legacy  I  can  leave  to  those  I  honour  and  love,  and  for  whom 
I  am  proud  to  perish.  As  men,  we  must  appear  on  the 
great  day  at  one  common  tribunal,  and  it  will  then  remain 
for  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  to  show  a  collective  universe 
who  wras  engaged  in  the  most  virtuous  actions,  or  actuated 
by  the  purest  motives — my  country’s  oppressors,  or — [ Here 
he  was  interrupted ,  and  told  to  listen  to  the  sentence  of  the 
law.] 

My  lord,  shall  a  dying  man  be  denied  the  legal  privilege 
of  exculpating  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  of 
an  undeserved  reproach  thrown  upon- him  during  his  trial, 
by  charging  him  with  ambition,  and  attempting  to  castaway, 
for  a  paltry  consideration,  the  liberties  of  his  country?  Why 
did  your  lordship  insult  me? — or,  rather,  why  insult  justice 
by  demanding  of  me  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
pronounced?  I  know,  my  lord,  that  form  prescribes  that 
you  should  ask  the  question:  the  form  also  presumes  a  right 
of  answering.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  dispensed  wuth — 
and  so  might  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  trial,  since  sentence 
was  already  pronounced  at  the  castle  before  your  jury  was 
empannelled:  your  lordships  are  but  the  priests  of  the  ora¬ 
cle — and  I  submit  to  the  sacrifice;  but  I  insist  on  the  whole 
of  the  forms.  [Here  the  court  desired  him  to  proceed.] 

I  am  charged  with  being  an  emissary  of  France.  An  em¬ 
issary  of  France!  and  for  what  end?  It  is  alleged  that  I 
wished  to  sell  the  independence  of  my  country!  And  for 
what  end?  Was  this  the  object  of  my  ambition?  And  is 
27 
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this  the  mode  by  which  a  tribunal  of  justice  reconciles  con¬ 
tradictions?  No;  I  am  no  emissary.  My  ambition  was  to 
hold  a  place  among  the  deliverers  of  my  country — notin 
power,  not  in  profit,  but  in  the  glory  of  the  achievement. 
Sell  my  country’s  independence  to  France!  and  for  what? 
A  change  of  masters?  No;  but  for  ambition! 

Oh,  my  country!  had  it  been  personal  ambition  that  in¬ 
fluenced  me' — had  it  been  the  soul  of  my  actions,  could  I 
not,  by  my  education  and  fortune,  by  the  rank  and  consid¬ 
eration  of  my  family,  have  placed  myself  amongst  the 
proudest  of  your  oppressors?  My  country  was  my  idol. 
To  it  I  sacrificed  every  selfish,  every  endearing  sentiment; 
and  for  it  I  now  offer  up  my  life.  No,  my  lord,  I  acted  as 
an  Irishman ,  determined  on  delivering  my  country  from 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  unrelenting  tyranny,  and  from 
the  more  galling  yoke  of  a  domestick  faction,  its  joint  part¬ 
ner  and  perpetrator  in  patricide,  whose  rewards  are  the  ig¬ 
nominy  of  existing  with  an  exteriour  of  splendour,  and  a 
consciousness  of  depravity. 

It  was  the  wish  of  my  heart  to  extricate  my  country  from 
this  doubly  rivetted  despotism.  I  wished  to  place  her  in¬ 
dependence  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  on  earth.  I 
wished  to  exalt  her  to  that  proud  station  in  the  world 
which  Providence  had  destined  her  to  fill. 

I  have  been  charged  with  so  great  importance,  in  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  emancipate  my  country,  as  to  be  considered  the 
key-stone  of  the  combination  of  Irishmen,  or,  as  your  lord- 
ship  expressed  it,  “the  life  and  blood  of  the  conspiracy.” 
You  do  me  honour  overmuch — you  have  given  to  the  sub¬ 
altern  all  the  credit  of  a  superiour.  There  are  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  conspiracy  who  are  not  only  superiour  to  me, 
but  even  to  your  own  conceptions  of  yourself,  my  lord — 
men  before  the  splendour  of  whose  genius  and  virtues  I 
should  bow  with  respectful  deference,  and  who  would 
think  themselves  dishonoured  to  be  called  your  friends — 
who  would  not  disgrace  themselves  by  shaking  your  blood¬ 
stained  hand — [Here  he  was  interrupted .] 

What,  my  lord,  shall  you  tell  me,  on  the  passage  to  that 
scaffold  which  that  tyranny,  of  which  you  are  only  the  in¬ 
termediary  executioner,  has  erected  for  my  murder,  that  I 
am  accountable  for  all  the  blood  that  has  been,  and  will  be, 
shed  in  this  struggle  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppres- 
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sor — shall  you  tell  me  this,  and  must  I  be  so  very  a  slave  as 
not  to  repel  it? 

I,  who  fear  not  to  approach  the  omnipotent  Judge,  to  an¬ 
swer  for  the  conduct  of  my  whole  life — am  1  to  be  appall¬ 
ed  and  falsified  by  a  mere  remnant  of  mortality  here? — by 
you,  too,  who,  if  it  were  possible  to  collect  all  the  innocent 
blood  that  you  have  shed,  in  your  unhallowed  ministry,  in 
one  great  reservoir,  your  lordship  might  swim  in  it! — [Here 
the  judge  interfered .] 

Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with 
dishonour:  let  no  man  attaint  my  memory,  by  believing 
that  I  could  engage  in  any  cause  hut  that  of  my  country’s 
liberty  and  independence;  or  that  1  could  become  the  pli¬ 
ant  minion  of  power  in  the  oppression  or  the  miseries  of 
my  countrymen.  The  proclamation  of  the  provisional  go¬ 
vernment  speaks  my  views;  from  which  no  inference  can 
be  tortured  to  countenance  barbarity  or  debasement  at 
home,  or  subjection,  or  humiliation,  or  treachery,  from 
abroad.  I  would  not  have  submitted  to  a  foreign  invader, 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  resist  the  domestick  op¬ 
pressor.  In  the  dignity  of  freedom  I  would  have  fought 
upon  the  threshold  of  my  country,  and  its  enemy  should 
enter  only  by  passing  over  my  lifeless  corpse.  And  am  I, 
who  lived  but  for  my  country,  who  have  subjected  myself 
to  the  dangers  of  the  jealous  and  watchful  oppressor,  and 
now  to  the  bondage  of  the  grave,  only  to  give  my  country¬ 
men  their  rights,  and  my  country  her  independence,  to  be 
loaded  with  calumny,  and  not  suffered  to  resent  and  repel 
it?  No;  God  forbid! 

If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead,  participate  in  the 
concerns  and  cares  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them  in  this 
transitory  life — oh!  ever  dear  and  venerated  shade  of  my 
departed  father,  look  down  with  scrutiny  upon  the  conduct 
of  your  suffering  son,  and  see  if  I  have  even,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,®  deviated  from  those  principles  of  morality  and  pa¬ 
triotisms  which  it  was  your  care  to  instil  into  my  youthful 
mind,  and  for  which  I  am  now  to  offer  up  my  life. 

My  lords,  you  seem  impatient  for  the  sacrifice^  The 
blood  for  which  you  thirst,  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial 
terrours  which  surround  your  victim:  it  circulates  warmly 

®M6'  m6nt — not,  mo'  munt.  sPa'  tri-ut-Izm.  cSak'  rt-fize 
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and  unruffled  through  the  channels  which  God  created  for 
noble  purposes,  but  which  you  are  bent  to  destroy  for  pur¬ 
poses  so  grievous,  that  they  cry  to  Heaven. 

Be  yet  patient.  I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say.  I 
am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave:  my  lamp  of  life  is 
nearly  extinguished:  my  race  is  run:  the  grave  opens  to 
receive  me;  and  1  sink  into  its  bosom.  I  have  but  one  re¬ 
quest  to  ask  at  my  departure  from  this  world:  it  is  the  cha¬ 
rity  of  its  silence  “  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph;  for,  as 
no  man  who  knows  my  motives,  dares  noiv  vindicate  them, 
let  not  prejudice  nor  ignorance  asperse  them.  Let  them 
and  me  repose  in  obscurity,  and  my  tomb  remain  unin¬ 
scribed,  until  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to 
my  character.  When  my  country  takes  her  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  then ,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epi¬ 
taph  be  written. - 1  have  done. 


SECTION  XIX. 

Brutus ’  Harangue  on  the  Death  of  Cesar. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Romans',  countrymen',  and  lovers'!  hear  me  for  my  cause'; 
and  be  silent',  that  you  may  hear'.  Believe  me  for  my  ho¬ 
nour';  and  have  respect  to  my  honour',  that  you  may  be¬ 
lieve'.  Censure  me  in  your  wisdom';  and  awake  your 
senses',  that  you  may  the  better  judge'. — If  there  are  any 
in  this  assembly',  any  dear  friend  of  Cesar’s',  to  him  I 
say',  that  Brutus’  love  to  Cesar  was  no  less  than  his'.  If', 
then',  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  Cesar', 
this  is  my  answer':  Not  that  I  loved  Cesar  less ’,  but  that  I 
loved  Rome  more'.  Had  you  rather  Cesar  were  living ', 
and  die  all  slaves',  than  that  Cesar  were  dead',  to  live  all 
freemen '? — As  Cesar  loved  me',  I  weep  for  him';  as  he  was 
fortunate',  1  rejoice  at  it';  as  he  was  valiant',  I  honour  him'; 
but',  as  he  was  ambitious',  I  slew  him'.  There  are  tears 
for  his  love',  joy  for  his  fortune ',  honour  for  his  valour ', 
and  death  for  his  ambition'. — Who  is  here  so  base1,  that 
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he  would  be  a  bondman '?  If  any',  speak ';  for  him  I  have 
offended'.  Who  is  here  so  rude',  that  he  would  not  be  a  Ro¬ 
man'1?  If  any ',speaks;  for  him  I  have  offended'.  Who  is 
here  so  vile',  that  he  will  not  love  his  country '?  If  any', 
speak^j  for  him  I  have  offended'. — I  pause  for  a  reply' - 

None'!  Then  none  have  1  offended '.  I  have  done  no 
more  to  Cesar ,  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus'.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  capitol';  his  glory  not 
extenuated',  wherein  he  was  worthy';  nor  his  offences  en¬ 
forced',  for  which  he  suffered  death'. 

Here  comes  his  body\  mourned  by  Mark  Antony';  who', 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death',  shall  receive  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  dying',  a  place  in  the  commonwealth ';  as  which 
of  you  shall  not'? — With  this',  1  depart' — and  as  I  slew  my 
best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome',  I  have  the  same  dagger 
for  myself',  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my 
death'. 


SECTION  XX. 

Antonyms  Oration  over  Cesar^s  Dead  Body. — shakspeare. 

Friends',  Romans',  countrymen'!  Lend  me  your  ears'. 

I  come  to  bury  Cesar',  not  to  praise  him'. 

The  evil  that  men  do',  lives  after  them'; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones': 

So  let  it  be  with  Cesar'!  Noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you',  that  Cesar  was  ambitious '. 

If  it  were  so',  it  was  a  grievous  fault'-, 

And  grievously  hath  Cesar  answered  it'.  1 
Here',  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest', 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man'; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men',) 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Cesar’s  funeral' _ 

He  was  my  friend'',  faithful  and  just  to  me': 

But  Brutus  says',  he  was  ambitious '; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man'. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome', 

Whose  ransom’s  did  the  general  coffers  fill': 

Did  this  in  Cesar  seem  ambitious'? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried',  Cesar  hath  ivepf. 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff'. 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  ivas  ambitious'; 
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And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man'. 

You  all  did  see',  that',  on  the  Lupereal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown'; 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse':  Was  this  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious'; 

And',  sure',  he  is  an  honourable  man'. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke'; 

But  here  I  am',  to  speak  what  I  do  knoio'. 

You  all  did  love  him  once';  not  without  cause'; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him'? 
O  judgment'!  Thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts', 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason'.  Bear  with  me': 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Cesar'; 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me'. 

But  yesterday  the  word',  Cesar',  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world'!  Now  lies  he  there', 
And  none  so  poor  [as]  to  do  him  reverence'. 

O  Masters'!  If  I  vvere  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage', 

I  should  do  Brutus  wrong',  and  Cassius  wrong', 
Who',  you  all  know',  are  honourable  men'. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong' — 1  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead),  to  wrong  myself  and  you', 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men'. 

But  here’s  a  parchment',  with  the  seal  of  Cesar  . 

I  found  it  in  his  closet':  ’tis  his  will'. 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament', 

(Which',  pardon  me',  I  do  not  mean  to  read1,) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Cesar’s  wounds', 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood'; — 

Yea',  beg  a. hair  of  him  for  memory', 

And',  dying',  mention  it  within  their  wills', 
Bequeathing  it',  as  a  rich  legacy', 

Uuto  their  issue'. - 

If  you  have  tears',  prepare  to  shed  thqm  now1. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle':'  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Cesar  put  it  on'; 

’Twas  on  a  summer’s  evening  in  his  tent': 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii' — 

Look'!  In  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through  — 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made' - 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed'; 
And',  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away', 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Cesar  followed  it'! 

Tins',  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all'! 

For  when  the  noble  Cesar  saw  him  stab', 
Ingratitude' ,  more  strong  than  traitor’s  arms', 

Quite  vanquished  him".  Then  burst  his  mighty  heart 
And  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face', 
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Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue', 

(Which  all  the  while  ran  blood',)  great  Cesar  fell'. 

O',  what  a  fall  was  there',  my  countrymen'! 

Then  I',  and  you’,  and  all  of  us',  fell  down', 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us'. 

O',  now  you  weep';  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity'!  These  are  gracious  drops'. 

Kind  souls'!  What',  weep  you  when  you  behold 
Our  Cesar’s  vesture  wounded'?  Look  ye  here'! — 

Here  is  himself ' — marred',  as  you  see',  by  traitors'1 f 

Good  friends'!  Sweet  friends'!  Let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  any  sudden  flood  of  mutiny'. 

They  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable' . 

What  private  griefs  they  have',  alas',  I  know  not', 

That  made  them  do  it'.  They  are  wise  and  honourable' , 

And  will',  no  doubt',  with  reason  answer  you'. 

I  come  not',  friends',  to  steal  away  your  hearts'! 

I  am  no  orator',  as  Brutus  is'; 

But',  as  you  know  me  all',  a  plain',  blunt  man', 

That  love  my  friend'— and  that  they  know  full  well', 

That  gave  me  publick  leave  to  speak  of  him'! 

For  I  have  neither  wit',  nor  words',  nor  worth', 

Action',  nor  utterance',  nor  power  of  speech', 

To  stir  men’s  blood' — I  only  speak  right  on'. 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know' — 

Show  you  sweet  Cesar’s  wounds',  poor',  poor',  dumb  mouths', 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me'.  But',  were  I,  Brutus', 

And  Brutus',  Antony',  there  were*  an  Antony  [that] 

Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits',  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Cesar',  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny'. 


SECTION  XXI. 

Speech  of  Henry  the  Fifth  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Who’s  he  that  wishes  more  men  from  England'? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland'?  No',  my  fair  cousin'; 

If  we  are  marked  to  die',  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss';  and  if  to  live', 

The  fewer  men',  the  greater  share  of  honour'. 

No',  no',  my  lord';  wish  not  a  man  from  England'. 

Rather  proclaim  it',  Westmoreland',  throughout  my  host', 

That  he  who  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight', 
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May  straight  depart';  his  passport  shall  be  made', 

And  crowns',  for  convoy',  put  into  his  purse'. 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man’s  company'. 

This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crispian'. 

He  that  outlives  this  day',  and  comes  safe  home', 

Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named', 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian'. 

He  that  outlives  this  day',  and  sees  old  age', 

Will',  yearly',  on  the  vigil',  feast  his  neighbours', 

And  say',  to-morrow  is  St.  Crispian': 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve',  and  show  his  scars'. 

Old  men  forget',  yet  shall  not  all  forget'; 

But  they’ll  remember',  with  advantages', 

What  feats  they  did  that  day'.  Then  shall  our  names', 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words', 

Harry  the  king',  Bedford  and  Exeter', 

Warwick  and  Talbot', a  Salisbury^  and  Gloucester', e 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups',  freshly  remembered'. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son', 

And  Crispian’s  day  shall  ne’errf  go  by', 

From  this  time  to  the  ending  of  the  world', 

But  we  and  it  shall  be  remembered'; 

We  few',  we  happy  few',  we  band  of  brothers'; 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me', 

Shall  be  my  brother',  be  he  e’ere  so  vile'; 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition'; 

And  gentlemen  in  England',  now  abed', 

Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here'; 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap',  while  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispian’s  day'. 


SECTION  XXII. 

Last  Parting  of  the  three  Indian  Friends. — moore 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again? 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again? 

Oft  shall  glowing  hope  expire, 

Oft  shall  weary  love  retire. 

Oft  shall  death  and  sorrow  reign, 

Erec  we  three  shall  meet  again. 

Tho’  to  distant  lands  we  hie, 

Parched  beneath  a  burning  sky, 

Tho’  the  deep  between  us  rolls, 

Friendship  still  unites  our  souls; 

And,  in  fancy’s  wide  domain, 

Oft  shall  we  three  meet  again. 
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When  those  burnished  locks  are  gray, 
Thinned  by  many  a  toil-spent  day, 
When  around  this  youthful  pine 
Moss  shall  creep  and  ivy  twine, 

Long  may  this  loved  hour  remain, 
Oft  may  we  three  meet  again. 

When  the  dream  of  life  is  fled, 

When  those  wasting  lamps  are  dead, 
When,  in  cold  oblivion’s  shade, 
Beauty,  wit,  and  power  are  laid, 
Where  immortal  spirits  reign, 

There  may  we  three  meet  again. 


SECTION  XXIII. 


The  Sailor- Boy's  Dream.— anonymous. 

In  slumbers  of  midnight',  the  sailor-boy  lay'; 

His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind'; 

But  watch-worn  and  weary',  his  cares  flew  away', 

And  visions  of  happiness  danced  o’er  his  mind'. 

He  dreamed  of  his  home',  of  his  dear  native  bowers', 

And  pleasure’s  that  waited  on  life’s  merry  morn': 

While  memory  stood  sideways',  half  covered  with  flowers'. 
And  restored  every  rose',  but  secreted  its  thorn'. 

Then  fancy  her  magical  pinions  spread  wide', 

And  bade  the  young  dreamer  in  ecstacy  rise': — 

Now',  far',  far  behind  him  the  green  waters  glide', 

And  the  cot  of  his  forefathers  blesses  his  eyes'. 

The  jessamine  clambers  in  flowers  o’er  the  thatch', 

And  the  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in  the  wall’; 
All  trembling  with  transport',  he  raises  the  latch', 

And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call'. 

A  father  bends  o’er  him  with  looks  of  delight'; 

His  cheek  is  impearled  with  a  mother’s  warm  tear', 

And  the  lips  of  the  boy  in  a  love-kiss  unite' 

With  the  lips  of.  the  maid  whom  his  bosom  holds  dear'. 

The  heart  of  the  sleeper  beats  high  in  his  breast'; 

Joy  quickens  his  pulse': — all  hardships  seem  o’er', 

And  a  murmur  of  happiness  steals  through  his  rest'  — 

“0  God'!  thou  hast  blessed  me' — I  ask  for  no  more'.” 
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Ah'!  what  is  that  flame  which  now  bursts  on  his  eye'? 

Ah'!  what  is  that  sound  which  now  larums  his  ear'? 

’Tis  the  lightning’s  red  glare',  painting  hell  on  the  sky': 

’Tis  the  crash  of  the  thunder',  the  groan  of  the  sphere'. 

He  springs  from  his  hammock' — he  flies  to  the  deck'; 

Amazement  confronts  him  with  images  dire' — 

Wild  winds  and  mad  waves  drive  the  vessel  a  wreck' — 

The  masts  fly  in  splinters' — the  shrouds  are  on  fire'! 

Like  mountains  the  billows  tremendously  swell'; 

In  vain  the  lost  wretch  calls  on  Mary  to  save'; 

Unseen  hands  of  spirits  are  ringing  his  knell', 

And  the  death-angel  flaps  his  broad  wings  o’er  the  wave'. 

Oh',  sailor-boy'!  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight'! 

In  darkness  dissolves  the  gay  frost-work  of  bliss' — 

Where  now  is  the  picture  that  fancy  touched  bright' — 

Thy  parents’  fond  pleasures',  and  love’s  honeyed  kiss'? 

Oh',  sailor-boy'!  sailor-boy'!  never  again' 

Shall  home',  love',  or  kindred',  thy  wishes  repay': 
Unblessed  and  unhonoured',  down  deep  in  the  main', 

Full  many  a  score  fathom',  thy  frame  shall  decay'. 

No  tomb  shall  e’er  plead  to  remembrance  for  thee', 

Or  redeem  form  or  frame  from  the  merciless  surge'; 

But  the  white  foam  of  waves  shall  thy  windingsheet  be', 
And  winds  in  the  midnight  of  winter',  thy  dirge'. 

On  beds  of  green  seaflowers  thy  limbs  shall  be  laid'; 

Around  thy  white  bones  the  red  coral  shall  grow'; 

Of  thy  fair  yellow  locks  threads  of  amber  be  made', 

And  every  part  suit  to  thy  mansion  below'. 

Days',  years',  and  ages',  shall  circle  away', 

And  still  the  vast  waters  above  thee  shall  roll': 

Earth  loses  thy  pattern  forever  and  aye' — 

Oh',  sailor-boy'!  sailor-boy'!  peace  to  thy  soul'. 


SECTION  XXIV. 

HamlePs  Soliloquy  on  Death. — shakspeare. 

To  be' — or  not  to  be' — that  is  the  question'; 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune' — 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles': 

And',  by  opposing',  end  them'?  To  die' — to  sleep' — 

No  more'? — and',  by  a  sleep',  to  say  we  end 
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The  heart-ache',  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to': — ’Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished'.  To  die' — to  sleep' — 

To  sleep' — perchance',  to  dream' — ay',  there’s  the  rub' — 
For',  in  that  sleep  of  death',  what  dreams  may  come', 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,' 

Must  give  us  pause'. — There’s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life'; 

For  who  could  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time', 

Th’  oppressor’s  wrong',  the  proud  man’s  contumely', 

The  pangs  of  despised  love',  the  law’s  delay', 

The  insolence  of  office',  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes', 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin'?  Who  would  fardels*  bear', 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life', 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death', 

(That  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns',)  puzzles  the  will', 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have', 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of1? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all', 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought'; 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment', 

With  this  regard',  their  currents  turn  away', 

And  lose  the  name  of  action'. 


SECTION  XXV. 

Cato^s  Soliloquy  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

ADDISON. 

It  must  be  so' — Plato',  thou  reasonest  well' — 

Else',  whence  this  pleasing  hope',  this  fond  desire', 

This  longing  after  immortality'? 

Or',  whence  this  secret  dread'  and  inward  horrour', 

Of  falling  into  nought'?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself',  and  startles  at  destruction' 

’Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us', 

’Tis  heav’n  itself  that  points  out  a  hereafter', 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man'. 

Eternity'! — Thou  pleasing',  dreadful  thought'! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being', 
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Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass'!— 

The  wide',  th’  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me': 

But  shadows',  clouds',  and  darkness  rest  upon  it.'. 

Here  will  I  hold'.  If  there’s  a  power  above  us', 

(And  that  there  is',  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works/)  he  must  delight  in  virtue'; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in',  must  be  happy'. 

But  when'?  or  where'?  This  world  was  made  for  Cesar'. 

I’m  weary  of  conjectures' — this  must  end  them'. 

[Laying-  his  hand  on  his  sword- 
Thus  I  am  doubly  armed'.  My  death',  and  life', 

My  bane  and  antidote',  are  both  before  me'. 

This',  in  a  moment',  brings  me  to  an  end'; 

But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die': 

The  soul',  secured  in  her  existence',  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger',  and  defies  its  point'. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away',  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age',  and  nature  sink  in  years'; 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth'; 

Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements,' 

The  wreck  of  matter',  and  the  crush  of  worlds'. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Sold. — pope. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame', 

Quit',  oh  quit',  this  mortal  frame': 

Trembling',  hoping',  ling’ring',  flying', 

Oh',  the  pain',  the  bliss',  of  dying'! 

Cease',  fond  nature',  cease  thy  strife', 

And  let  me  languish  into  life'. 

Hark' !  they  whisper':  angels  say', 

‘Sister  spirit',  come  away'.’ 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite'? 

Steals  my  senses',  shuts  my  sight', 

Drowns  my  spirit',  draws  my  breath'? 

Tell  me',  my  soul',  can  this  be  death'? 

The  world  recedes':  it  disappears'! 

Heav’n  opens  on  my  eyes'!  my  ears' 

With  sounds  seraphick  ring'! 

Lend',  lend  your  wings'!  I  mount'!  I  fly'! 

0  grave'!  where  is  thy  victory'? 

O  death'!  where  is  thy  sting'? 


THE  END. 
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